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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERT S. McNAMARA 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTI4ENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
ON THE FISCAL YEAR 1964-68 DEFENSE PROGRAM AND 1964 DEFENSE BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee t 

It is again our privilege to present- to you our Defense program 
projections for the next- five years, and our budget, proposals for the 
coming fiscal year. The form of this statement is similar to the one I 
presented to you last year. It is arranged in the same manner in which 
the Defense program is developed, namely , in terms of the principal missions 
of the Defense establishment, rather than by organizational component or by 
budget category. 

Later in your hearings the Defense Comptroller will summarize the 
Defense budget by category and appropriation title, in the traditional 
manner . The Service Secretaries and Chiefs will then present statements 
on their respective Services. 

Upon completion of my statement. General Taylor, the Chairman of 
th= Joint Chiefs of Staff, is prepared to present his analysis of the 
relative military postures ox the United States and its Allies and the 
Sine- Soviet- Bloc. 

Again, because of the length of my statement, I would like to 
present it in sections , if agreeable to the Committee, holding myself 
available for questioning at the end of each section. The statement 
contains eleven sections, as shown in the Table of Contents. In 
addition, there is attached to each copy a set of related Tables which 
you may wish to follow as we proceed through the statement. 


By and large, we have projected the forces and programs through 
fiscal/ ysar 1966, five years beyond the current fiscal, year. As I 
pcirtei cut last/ year, the further we project these programs the more 
provisional they should be considered. Changes will have to be made 
as we move along and entirely new projects, the need for which cannot 
now be clearly foreseen, will have to be added, as has been done this 
year . 

We have also projected program costs through fiscal year 1968, but 
these cost projections are still highly tentative. Lika all such projec- 
tions, they suffer from what might be called a ,r bow wave " effect - a peaking 
of costs in the years following the. budget, year and a sharp tapering off in 
the later years. The pealing is principally the result of two factors : 

1) the postponement to the next year of marginal and less urgent projects; 
and 2) the fact that the program costs beyond fiscal year 1964 have net- been 
subjected to the detailed and rigorous budget reviews accorded the 1964 
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estimates . Thus, we are continually pushing the peak of the ^program 
hefore us as we move from year to year; hence, the "bow wave" effect. 

The downward slope in the later years of the 1964-68 period reflects our 
inability to see very clearly the course of future events. This Is the 
typical downward bias inherent in all longer range projections, government 
or industry. We know, for example , that some of the projects Included 
in the Research and Development program will advance to production and 
deployment before the end of fiscal year 1968, although we are not sure 
now which ones will be so advanced. When the decision to produce and 
deploy Is made, the project is transferred to the appropriate mission- 
oriented program, 1 .e. , Strategic Retaliatory Forces, Continental Air and 
Missile Defense Forces, General Purpose Forces or Airlift and Se a l if t 
Forces, and additional funds cure added to procure and operate the system. 
Therefore, no precise conclusions as to the future course of the Defense 
program can be drawn simply an the basis of such cost projections, they 
are useful for internal Defense Department planning, but are in no sense 
predictions of future budgets. 

I also want to remind you that I will be talking about costs in 
terms of ,% Total Obligations! Authority". Total Obligati anal Authority 
represents the full cost of an annual Increment of a program regardless 
of the year in which the funds are authorized, appropriated or eagtended. 

These costs will differ from 5ev Obligations! Authority in many cases, 
especially in the Procur eme nt accounts where certain prior year funds 
are available to finance 1964 programs. Moreover, most of my discussion 
will deal with the total cost of a program, includi n g the directly 
attributable costs of Military Personnel, Operation and Maintenance, as 
well as Research and Development and Military Construction. A reconcilia- 
tion of the program costs with the budget titles and appropriation accounts 
for fiscal years 1963 and 1964 is shown on Tables 21 and 22. 

Throughout this discussion I will try to call to your attention all 
major changes from the programs presented to you last year and give you 
the reasons for them. This will tend to lengthen my statement somewhat, 
but I believe you will want to know about these changes. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A. APPROACH TO THE FISCAL YEAR 19 64-68 PROGRAM AND THE FISCAL TEAR 1964 BUDGET 


This year, in contrast to last year when we had to develop a five- 
year program from the ground up, we started the budgeting cycle with an 
approved program projected through Fiscal Tear 1967* This was essential l y 
the same program I presented to the Committee last year . We realized, of 
course, that changes in this program would be needed as time went on, first, 
to reflect the action of the Congress on our fiscal year 1963 budget, and 
then to take account of all the numerous changes which are bound to occur 
in the international situation, in our requirements for military forces, 
in technology and in costs. Accordingly, we established last summer a 
program change procedure designed to provide an orderly method for pro- 
posing, reviewing and approving program c han ges . The procedure affords 
all elements in the Defense Department concerned with a particular proposal 
a full opportunity to present their views. For exanple, an Air Force pro- 
posal to modify its airlift fleet would be referred to the Army for comment 
as a user; to the Navy because of its impact on the sealift requirement; 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as representatives of the using c omman ds, as 
well as to appropriate parts of my office. When all of these views have 
been assembled, Mr. Gilpatric or I review each proposal and render a 
decision or, in same cases, ask for further study. Where major issues 
are involved we discuss the matter in greater detail with our principal 
military and civilian advisors. Indeed, such major issues as the RS-TO, 

NIKE -ZEUS, strategic forces, etc., were given individual end extensile study 
by the Chiefs, and their views were considered before the decisions were 
made. 


The program change procedure went into effect last July and, up 
until the time the budget estimates were submitted in early October, 
several hundred program change proposals were received. These program 
changes would have added about $40 billion to the previously approved 
196^-67 program base. The sizeable sums requested were by no means 
unexpected, inasmuch as we had eliminated the arbitrary budget ceilings 
which had been used prior to 1961. 

The program change procedure has unquestionably Increased the work- 
load on the Office of the Secretary of Defense, but I was particularly 
anxious that nothing should be done to discourage the Military Departments 
from submitting any program change they felt was necessary for the defense 
of the Nation. This was consistent with President Kennedy’s instructions 
to me to: (l) develop the force structure necessary to meet our military 

requirements without regard to arbitrary budget ceilings, and (2) procure 
and operate this force at the lowest possible cost. 

The total of the fiscal year 1964 programs and budgets submitted 
by the Services and Defense Agencies amounted to $67 billion. All of 



the budgets were carefully reviewed Jointly by the budget e x ami ners of my 
office and the Bureau of the Budget, as has been the custom in the past. 

The analyses resulting from this review were forwarded to me for decision. 

In consultation with our principal advisors, Mr. Gilpatric and I then 
thoroughly reviewed an of the outstanding issues. Our decisions were 
transmitted to the respective Services and, in the final step of our 
review, outstanding differences were resolved. As a result of this 
review, we were able to reduce the approximately $67 billion requested by 
the Services to the total of $53*7 billion in new obligatlonal authority 
recommended in the President's budget. 

Admittedly, the President’s budget does not include every program 
desired by the various elements of the Defense establishment. Many of 
the items deleted during the budget review, although important perhaps 
from the viewpoint of one Department, were redundant in terms of the 
Defense program as a whole. This type of overlapping of proposed 
programs is inherent in the way the Defense Department is organized, 
and it is not necessarily undesirable. It does assist in presenting to 
the top management of the Department of Defense a wider range of alterna- 
tives from which to choose, but it also requires some hard-headed decisions 
in the program and budget reviews in order to prevent uneconomical duplication 
of effort. 

Then, there are a large number of desirable, though marginal or 
postponable , progr ams and activities which are always left to be screened 
out by the Secretary. Although this, too, increases the workload in my 
office, I believe we can adequately cope with it. We make this additional 
effort in order to ensure that every project or activity deemed important 
to our national security by any element of the Defense establishment is 
given consideration in the formulation of the over-all Defense program and 
budget. 

In adding to a Defense budget as large as the one we new have, we begin 
to encounter the lav of diminishing returns, where each additional increment 
of resources applied produces a sm a ller increment of overall defense capa- 
bility. While the benefits to be gained from each additional increment 
cannot be measured with precision, careful cost-effectiveness an al ysis can 
greatly assist in eliminating those program proposals which clearly con- 
tribute little military worth in relation to the resource expenditures 
involved. We have applied this principle throughout our program and budget 
reviews . 

Obviously, the value of another billion dollars spent for Defense 
also depends on chang es in the world situation and the military effort 
undertaken by our antagonists. A large increase in the Soviet defense 
budget, for exanple, could substantially increase the value of an additional 
increment to our own Defense budget. A further tightening of tensions or 
belligerent actions against the United States or its allies might well 
increase the relative value of additional military effort. Our Cccmiunist 



opponents have greatly extended the range of conflict to cover virtually 
every aspect of hunan activity. And we, together with our allies, must 
carefully allocate our defense effort to ensure that we can meet the 
challenge on every front and at every level. An assessment of the present 
prospective international situation and the m il i tary programs of our 
principal opponents is therefore highly pertinent ‘to any discussion of 
the Defense program and budget. 

B. ASSESSMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AS IT BEARS OK MILITARY 
POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 

Last year, when our attention was focused particularly on the Berlin 
crisis, I pointed out that the Defense program we were re c amending was 
geared to our global requirements over the long-term, and not simply to 
the immediate situation as it then obtained. Since that time, the Nation 
and, indeed, the whole world has gone through another crisis, precipitated 
again by the Soviet Union, this time in Cuba. I believe it is clear from 
the actions taken by the President last October that the United States 
Government viewed with the greatest concern the sudden intrusion of Soviet 
offensive weapons in Cuba, only 90 miles from our own shores. However, as 
acute as this crisis was, and the after-effects have yet to be fully 
liquidated, it did not then and should not now distract our attention from 
the more fun dame ntal and far-reaching challenge which Communism poses to 
the Free World. Without in any way minimizing the grave threat to our 
national security which would have been posed by Soviet nuclear armed 
ballistic missiles in Cuba, or, for that matter, the Soviet military 
presence in that country, those missiles represented but a small part 
of the total Canmunist threat to Freedom. 

Even while the Soviet Union was attempting to extend its offensive 
military power directly into Cuba, the undeclared war against the Government 
of South Vietnam continued and a new overt military aggression was launched 
against India by the Chinese Communists. In Europe, Soviet pressure on 
the Alli ed position in Berlin continued unabated. In the Hear East, the 
Communists were seeking to make inroads in the Arabian peni n sula. In 
Africa, their efforts to exploit dissension and unrest in the Congo had 
been temporarily thwarted by the actions of the United Nations. All of 
these crises or probing actions are sinply the more obvious manifestations 
of the Communist drive toward their basic objective of world domination. 

This objective is held by both the Soviet Union and Communist 
China, but very distinct differences in tactics have became apparent. 

And, indeed, there is increasing evidence that the apparent monolithic 
structure of world Communism has been fractured, perhaps irreparably. 

There is emerging a bi -polarization of power in the Communist ca up, the 
Chinese Communists trying to capture control of the Communist revolution 
and the Soviet Communists seeking to retain their present leadership. 



Although we may draw same comfort from this falling out between 
the Communist giants, the world situation remains perilous, nevertheless. 
The destruction of freedom and free nations is still the ultimate objective 
of both countries, but each is seeking to attain the objective in its own 
way, and to capture the spoils for itself. 

Oddly enough, in this struggle for power in the Communist camp, the 
weaker of the two rivals is by far the more belligerent and the more 
reckless, and therefore, very dangerous to the peace of the world. The 
reason for this difference is not hard to find. The Soviet Union, after 
years of unrelenting sacrifice and deprivation, is finally emerging 
from its status as a "have not" nation. Mai n la n d China, however, after 
13 years of Communist rule, has barely, if at all, made a ® ta ^ t J ;o ^ a f T d _ c 
self-sufficiency. Her economic condition is desperate. The Soviet Union 
today has a great deal to lose in a nuclear war — material wealth as 
well as human life. The economically impoverished Chinese Communists, 
to whom human life has little value, believe they have much less to lose. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Red Chinese are much more ready 
than the Soviet leadership to risk even nuclear war. And, indeed, the 
Chinese Communists have been quick to take the road of active belligerency 
in Korea, in Tibet and now in India. 

But while war and the threat of war have rightly occupied most of 
our attention, we must not neglect the fact that the struggle with 
Communism is continuing through other means. As long as serious political 
and economic instability exists in any part of the world, the Communists 
will have an opportunity to enlarge the area of the struggle. Even now 
they continue to demonstrate their ability to take quick advantage of 
any breakdown of lav and order in any part of the world and to identify 
themselves with any change in the status quo or with any emerging threa 
to existing authority. 

In this regard, there has been no change in the policy of the 
Soviet Union to encourage what Mr. Khrushfchev calls "ware of national 
liberation" or "popular revolts", and which we know as covert armed 
aggression, guerrilla warfare and subversion. And the Soviet Union 
has not diminished its efforts through the more subtle means of economic 
and military aid, political intrigue and propaganda to win over the 
neutral and emerging nations of the world to the cause of Camraunism. From 
Africa to the Near East, from Southeast Asia to Latin America, the pattern 
is the some. We may expect that the struggle in this area will intensify 
and we must be prepared to meet the challenge . 


1. Latin America 

Although the Cuban crisis has greatly solidified the unity and 
cohesion of the American states, the threat of Communism has by no means 
abated, and a Communist government still rules in Cuba. Our forceful 




response to the threat of armed aggression from Cuba no doubt has dimin- 
ished for the present the military aspect of the threat. But this simply 
means that Communist efforts will be shifted to other areas, and the 
Castroist Communist sabotage last fall in Venezuela is but one of the 
more violent examples of this danger. More important from the longer 
term point of view is the fundamsntal instability engendered by the 
widespread lack of adequate economic progress. So long as hunger and 
economic instability persist in Latin America, the danger of Communism 
will be ever present. Indeed, it is not an overt-armed Communist attack 
that is the real danger in this part of the world, or even C omm u ni st 
sabotage and subversion — the real danger lies in the discouragement, 
disillusionment and despair of the people as a result of the relatively 
slow rate of economic and social progress. 

Prior to fiscal year 1962, U.S. military assistance to Latin America 
was geared to a concept of hemispheric defense which envisaged the direct 
participation by Latin American forces in any large-scale conflict. A 
thorough review of the program convinced us that, except for specific 
cases where properly equipped naval and air forces could make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the solution of the anti-submarine warfare problem, 
this concept of hemispheric defense was becoming increasingly unrealistic. 

The main threat in Latin America today is that of Communist subversion 
and Indirect attack, and not overt military aggression from outsidethe 
hemisphere. Accordingly, about one-half of the approximately $75 million 
per year of military assistance which the United States is presently 
providing for Latin America is devoted to equipment and training for internal 
security purposes, with special emphasis on counterinsurgency training. 

The major portion of the balance is directed to the support of selected ASW 
forces. Although we fully recognize that the problem is essentially 
political and economic, the maintenance of law and order is an essential 
prerequisite to social and economic progress. 

In addition to internal security, our program is also designed^to 
contribute to economic and social development through what we call civic 
action” projects. These projects, in such fields as 

portation, communications, health and sanitation, are beneficial to the 
people generally. Outstandingly successful programs erf this sort have 
been conducted in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia and Honduras. More 
recently we have instituted a similar program in Ecuador and we *re 
currently developing projects for other Iatin American countrtes,including 
El Salvador, Guatemala and Peru. Civic action projects 

hy the Military Assistance Program and AID, with MAP providing the military 
equipment and related training. 

But the Military Assistance Program will not in itself solve the 
problem of political instability which arises from the cratinued econ^c 
difficulties in much of Latin America, and herein lies the real 
future Communist penetration. It was to meet this more fundamental problem 
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that President Kennedy last year launched the Alliance for Progress 
which committed the United States to a long-term program of economic 
aid and technical assistance for our Latin American neighbors. This 
aid — as explicitly provided in the Charter of Punta del Kate — 
was contingent on self-help and economic reform, which in our view are 
absolutely indispensable to future economic growth and social progress. 
Without these vital domestic measures, external assistance, no matter 
how large, cannot succeed in achieving the purpose for which intended. 

Although the United States fulfilled its pledge at Punta del Este 
to provide $1 billion of economic aid during the year which ended in 
March 1962, and is prepared to continue its assistance during the year 
ahead on the same general order of magnitude, progress has not been 
fully satisfactory. First, the level of self-help has not been 
sufficiently high, and second, the necessary conditions have not yet 
been created to encourage private investment, both domestic and foreign. 
Indeed, foreign private investment in Latin America has actually declined 
and the flight of private domestic capital has, in same cases, reached 
serious proportions. Yet, without substantial private investment, both 
domestic and foreign, the vast needs of Latin America will never be 
satisfied, since public funds on a scale anywhere near adequate to meet 
the requirement simply do not exist. 

The United States Government has not hesitated to bring these 
shortcomings before the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
where we have urged that every possible measure be taken to create an 
environment attractive to foreign private investment, and to expand 
the role of private enterprise in the economies of Latin America. We 
are confident that further progress will be made in this direction, but 
the American people must be willing to continue to carry the burden 
of economic aid to Latin America for same time to come. This effort, 
seen in the context of the wider struggle between the Communists and 
the Free World, deserves a place of highest priority in our national 
security program. It is the most productive expenditure we can make 
to thwart the threat of Communism in that part of the world so important 
to our own security. 

2 . Africa 

Africa is another area in which the Communists will try to take 
advantage of any political and economic instability. Although overt 
Communist military aggression against Africa is conceivable, it is 
not very probable because of the logistic difficulties involved. The 
real danger here is quite s imilar to that in Latin America, namely, 
that the Communists could gain a foothold by subverting and overthrowing 
an existing government. When we consider the large number of newly 
independent countries on that continent , the many opportunities for 
trouble -making become readily apparent. We and our Free World allies 



have the military power, both in kind and in quantity, to preclude an 
overt Communist military attack on any African country, but we do not 
have the means to prevent Communist infiltration, subversion and other 
forms of covert aggression. Our best hope to foreclose the extension 
of Communist influence in Africa, therefore, is to assist the new 
nations of that continent in their efforts to build viable societies. 

This we can do by giving them economic and technical assistance, and 
whatever military assistance is needed to ensure internal security. 

Here, again, we also hope to use the Military Assistance Program to 
support Civic Action projects in selected African nations. 

We do not and need not carry the whole burden of helping to 
safeguard freedom in Africa. Other free nations, particularly the 
United Kingdom and France, also have interests and responsibilities in 
that part of the world, as does the United Nations. Our policy is not 
to supplant the assistance already being furnished by the metropole 
countries to their former colonies, but rather to supplement their pro- 
grams where needed, and to help those countries where no other source of 
aid is available. Our Military Assistance Program for all of Africa 
amounts to only about $35 million per year, two-thirds of which is for 
Ethiopia and Morocco. Our programs in tropical Africa are very modest 
and. are directed at internal security. 

More important from the longer term point of view are the economic 
and technical assistance programs. Here, again, we share this task with 
the other economically advanced nations of the Free World. But even wit 
all the help that can be reasonably expected, the development of the 
African nations into modern viable societies will be a long, arduous 
and costly task. 

3 . Near East 

in the Near East we face quite a different kind of situation. While 
most of the countries in this area are still politically rt 

economically underdeveloped, some are much further along m their 
to modernize. Moreover, a nunfcer of them, Greece Turkey and Iranborder 
on the Soviet Bloc and are thus directly exposed to Communist military 
power. To these three nations, we have made certain firm military com- 
mitments, and they have long been the recipients of U. S. milita^ 
assistance in the area. Since Greece and Turkey are me f ers . 
will be dealt with in that context, I shall omit them from this part of 
the discussion. 

Although we provide some grant military aid to certain other Near 
Eastern countries, notably Jordan and Saudi Arabia, we d.o share me - 
bership with these countries in any military regional organization. I 
general, our interest in this area is to help create an environment in 
which each of the nations can maintain internal stability and ™ ^ 

own way without fear of attack from its neighbors or fra the Communist Bloc. 
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This is a difficult and exacting role at best. It is particularly 
difficult ^ nations are divided, not only by the power struggles 

and^rivalries^f thTmLent, hut also by mutual fears and suspicions whose 
. . in history. This unsettled situation has been 

Sg£ explicated by the intervention of the Soviet Union in the area 
iurxner M .. + ~ arm* of the nations in the 

■Hit friiHna mi litarv ae well as economic ala scene a- ouc 

hopfo/fnhancing its influence. The massive Soviet military “^stance 
gi^en to the United Arab Republic, in particular, S* a7cly 

£c e of power in that part of the world not only between that country 
and Israel, but also between it and the smaller Arab states. This aeverop 
me nt^has* made it necessary for the U.S. to furnish moderate amounts^ 
military equipment and sillies to the other na o anti- 

The U.S. Government has agreed, for example , to s . modern 

aircraft miss'* le» to Israel to offset large Soviet deliveries of modern 
fichters and bombers to the UAR. Depending upon future Soviet arms 
shipment s^r otter actions that tend to disturb the always P^carious 
stability of the area, we may find It necessary to increase our nulx ary 
aid to still other Near Eastern States - 

Iran, with whom we have a mutual cooperation agr^ment is ^e erf the 
most v ulne rable countries to Soviet encroachment, overt or covert. Th 
U S has for many years been furnishing Iran with both economic and 
S5 SiSSi! .™ pr«r... h.. t~> -a J» 

jtrsr i aurrts ssr 

from the larger problem of the collective defense 

However, while we cannot discount eca®let.e3y the possibility of an 
overt^Soviet attack on Iran, the more iiheiycontirgencyisa covert or 
ambiguous aggression, using dissioent elements « ^^OTdingly, 

nations to pave the way for- ultimate .CBmu^at tateover. ^tiofhSd 

Saar ^S ev*~* asass ssf^ 

with their own large civic action program. 

South Asia 

The situation in South Asia is now reaching the wlttc^polrt. 

After several years of nibbling at the ^ ^strength and seized 

Chinese Communists last October launched an attack -nstreng* 
large areas of Indian territory. This attack, considering i P 

aS character, obviously took many months to prepare and involved a 
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staggering logistics effort. It also constituted & drain on an already 
greatly strained economy. Both of these factors, plus India’s determina- 
tion to defend its freedom and the Western determination to help her do so, 
give us grounds for confidence "that this new Chinese Communist hid for 
expansion will also fail. 

Although the United States has been furnishing large-scale military 
assistance tc India's neighbor, Pakistan, since 195^ under a mutual 
defense agreement , the Government of India has until now not sought grant 
military aid. India has from time -to-time bought seme military equipment 
from the U.S., but its major source of supply has been the United Kingdom. 
Last October, however, the Indian Government urgently requested aid from 
us and we quickly responded. A U.S. mission headed by Assistant Secretary 
of State Harriman (as veil as a U.K. mission) made a rapid on-the-spot 
survey of the Indian situation and recommended that a limited military 
aid program be undertaken immediately. The recommendations of the 
Harriman. mis si on were approved in principle by the President and a three- 
phase military aid program is now underway. 

In the first phase, which is now virtually complete, we are providing 
materiel such as mortars, machipe guns, ammunition, mines, communications 
equipment, and airlift support urgently needed by Indian forces immediately 
in the forward area. Some of this equipment was airlifted and the remainder 
is being sent by sea. $60 million was allocated for Phase 1, with the 
Commonwealth nations providing a like amount of aid. The Indian Government 
has promised tc repay the U.S. for this aid, including the cost of trans- 
portation, in local currency. 

The second phase of this program will concentrate on a study of Indian 
defenses against air attack. The equipment, if any, to be provided in this 
phase will be determined after a detailed assessment of India’s requirements. 
Such an assessment is now underway. 

During the final phase, which will begin later this year, proposals 
for modernization and possible expansion of Ind i an armed forces will be 
considered. 

The security and independence of India are matters of urgent concern 
to the entire Free World. We have already made massive investments in 
that country f s econ omi c development, both to benefit the I n dia n s and to 
demonstrate to the people of all underdeveloped nations that there is a 
straighter and smoother road to economic and social progress than Communism. 
How we must consider what is required to help defend the fruits of our mutual 
efforts . 

One complicating factor in this situation is the deep-rooted antagonism 
still existing between India and Pakistan. The United States has taken 
great pains to assure the Government of Pakistan that our aid to India will 




not be at the expense of Pakistan’s security to ^ch ve 

under our mutual defense agreements. It is our belief th a t both Indi 

and Pakistan must now recognize that they face a common enezy to the 

north in Communist China, that from this recognition must 

impetus for resolution of their differences and that ^he future 

their efforts must be directed against the real threat in Asia rather 

than dissipated against each other. 

5 . Southeast Asia 

In Southeast Asia the Communists have for the present foregone 
the use of open armed aggression in favor of the more covert techniques 
of subversion, insurgency and guerrilla warfare; 

Mr Khrushchev calls "popular revolts". Although the principal arena 
5 “rS at the moment is South Vietnam, it could easily spread 
to neighboring areas. 

For example , the situation in Laos is still quite precarious. We 

have withdrawn our military advisors “ ld v trt ^ nin6 .?f B ^ S j£a^hile 

as yet no assurance that the other side has done thesame . Meanwhil , 

we are doing what we can to stabilize the situation by assisting the 

Government of Laos in meeting its financial 

under no illusions that stability has been established 

or that the Communists have given up their aspirations forcomplete 

political control. However, we are taking political 

measures and have extended certain military assistance within the 

framework of the Geneva Agreements to strengthen and “infain the non 

Communist elements in Laos and their resistance 

to take over. Of course, we must remain alert and beprepared totake 
whatever measures nay be necessary to safeguard bhef 
neighboring countries, as we did last year when it appeared that the 
Communists might overrun Iaos and invade Tha^-and. 

In Vietnam we are continuing to support the G^r^nt 
undeclared var against the Communist guerrillas. In ' a 

scale economic and military assistance;, we are .. Military 

substantial training mission in that country, Including 

Assistance Advisory Groun, there is 5 communi- 

U.S. military personnel in Vietnam, providing training , ilrlift, 
cations and advice to Vietnamese forces, and administering the Military 
Assistance Program. 

c Sn 1 sljis “s 

on°the°parT ' of "the^Goverment of South Vi itZ but'Lo JU the populace, 

toat^victory^s'poBsibST* Although there haa probably J 

in the strength of organized Viet Cong units, with greater confidence 

the Government ' s abilf^Tto maintain lav and order, support of the Viet Cong 
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among the people appears to be declining. Viet Cong units are finding 
it increasingly difficult to gain recruits in the central highlands and 
to obtain food supplies from the local population. The GoTernment s 
program of fortified or strategic hamlets has made a major contribution 
to the Viet Cong difficulties. In general, with better communications , 
better training and better equipment for the local defense forces, as 
veil as for the central forces, the ability of the Government to ccpe 
with the guerrillas is improving. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that the pressures on South 
Vietnam may well continue through infiltration via the Iaos corridor. 

Nor are we unmindful of the possibility that the Communists, sensing 
defeat in their covert efforts, might resort to overt aggression from 
North Vietnam. Obviously, this latter contingency could require a 
greater direct participation by the United States. The survival of an 
independent government in South Vietnam is so important to the security 
of all of Southeast Asia and to the Free World that we must be prepared 
to take all necessary measures within our capability to prevent a 
Communist victory. However, short of such an overt attack, I d*-^*^* 
the measures we are already taking in support of South Vietnam will 
eventually achieve their objective. 

In this connection, we are both teaching and learning in South 
Vietnam. Personnel from all four of our Military Services are being 
rotated to South Vietnam, both to assist in the organization and training 
of the indigenous forces and to gain practical experience in counterguerrilla 
warfare. The experience that they bring back with them 

training of other United States military personnel and assists in the develop 
ment of new techniques and doctrine for counterinsurgency operations. In 
this way, we have considerably improved the training of the counterinsur- 
gency units of the Amy and the Air Force . 

While there are no U.S. ground combat troops in other Southeast 
Asian countries at the present time, we are continuing to furnish ^tary 
assistance, including training, to most of the free nations there. Thai^ 
with its 1.000 mile frontier on Laos has assumed increased inportance as a 
focal point for U.S. security efforts in Southeast Asia. We are now engaged 
in a major effort to assist the Government of Thail an d in improving the 
capability of its military force to meet Communist infiltration and sub- 
version, and in strengthening its internal military ccmmuMceticM and 
logistic facilities. He do not expect that this military assistance will 
enable Thailand to withstand an all-out military attack by Communist Chim, 
but it should help them to maintain internal security and, lr - the event of 
a major aggression, provide at least an initial resistance until other 
Free World forces could be deployed to the defense. 

Today, all of Southeast Asia is highly vulnerable to Communist 
aggression, both qper and covert; this situation constitutes for the 
United States end the rest of the Free World a major threat for which we 
must provide in the design and deployment cf our own military forces. 
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6 . Far East 


The principal threat in the Far East, as well as in South and Southeast 
Asia, is Communist China, for the Soviet Union is unlikely to initiate a 
war in the Pacific alone. Although the situation in the Far East has 
remained fairly stable during the last year, the threat of aggression 
from Communist China has not abated. It may well be that the logistic 
effort involved in the Chinese Communist attack on India will detract 
from their ability to undertake military adventures elsewhere. But 
we know from experience that the pressure can be quickly shifted from 
India to Southeast Asia, Korea or Formosa, or even Japan or the 
Philippines, and we must continue to help guard all of these areas. 

Our principal effort in the Far East is still in Korea where we 
maintain two divisions and are helping to support 18 Korean Army 
divisions and one Marine division. Korea is still the largest recipient 
of U.S. military assistance and is also the recipient of a very substantial 
amount of economic aid. Although the Korean Government is studying the 
possibility of reducing somewhat the size of its active army which inhibits 
the country's economic development, there seems to be little likelihood 
in the near future of being able to reduce significantly the economic and 
military assistance we must provide that country. Moreover, in the event 
of a renewed Communist attack on that country, Korea would need very sub- 
stantial direct military help from the United States, and this too must 
be taken into account in calculating our own military force requirements. 


We also have specific responsibilities to assist in the defense of 
our other friends and allies in the Far East — the Philippines, the 
Republic of China, and Japan. By and large, our contribution to the 
joint defensive effort in the event of attack on one or more of these 
countries would be in the form of nava? and air power which lie within 
the capability of our present and planned forces — both active and reserve. 

All in all, the relative strength of Free World countries in the 
Far East continues to improve. Japan is growing in economic and military 
strength. Although somewhat less dramatically, the Philippines are also 
progressing well. Considering the heavy burden of military requirements, 
the Republic of China has made notable advances. Nevertheless, the large 
standing forces maintained by the Republic of China continue to constitute 
a major drag on economic development. 


7- NATO 

I have deliberately deferred to the last the discussion o* Jj he 
NATO area. European NATO, with a population of more than a third of 
a billion and a GNP of well over $350 billion a year, is still a principal 
bastion against the spread of Communism. The six Common Market nations, 
plus the United Kingdom, by themselves have a total population, ft military 


manpower pool and & GUP well in excess of that of the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, the rate of economic growth of the Common Market nations can®>aree 
very favorably with that of the Soviet Union and they have been able to 
provide their people with a much higher standard of living. 

With the continued growth and extension of the Ccmmon Market, coupled 
with an increasing degree of political integration, in time there will 
inevitably develop in Europe a new power center, more nearly the equal 
of the Soviet Union and its European satellites. With the manpower, 
product! on capacity, and technical and scientific skills available to 
them, the nations of Europe should not only be able to provide larger 
contributions to their own defense but should also be in a position to 
contribute more to the defense of freedom in other parts of the world. 

In view of this growing strength, some basic changes in our present 
arrangements with our NATO partners would be very much in order. We 
have no desire to dominate NATO. In fact, we would be very happy to 
share more equitably the heavy burdens we now cany in the collective 
defense of the Free World. But as long as we do carry so great a share 
of the total burden, we cannot escape carrying a proportionately large 
share of the responsibility for leadership and direction. 

This is particularly true with regard to the strategic nuclear 
forces, the great bulk of which is provided by the United States for the 
defense of NATO. NATO is founded on the concept of collective defense. 

We have all agreed that an attack upon one would be considered an attack 
against all. Therefore, a decision to invoke the use of strategic nuclear 
weapons with their tremendous destructive potential and speed of delivery 
against another nuclear power would almost inevitably involve all the 
members cf the Alliance in a global nuclear war. 

Moreover-, the targets against which such weapons would be used must, 
as a practical matter, be viewed as a single system. Because of the speed 
at which such an exchange would take place — and as missiles became the 
predominant part of the strategic nuclear forces on both sides, the time 
would be reduced to minutes — decisions must be made and executed 
promptly. Targets must be allocated to weapons in advance (of course, 
with options) and in a very carefully planned manner, taking into account 
the character of the targets, their urgency, importance and degree of 
hardness, as well as the character of the weapons, their range, yield, 
accuracy and speed. 

Clearly, under these conditions, a partial and uncoordinated 
response could be fatal to the interests of all the members of NATO. 

That is why we have consistently stressed the importance of a single, 
integrated strategic nuclear force responsive to a single chain of command, 
to be employed in a fully integrated manner against what is truly an 
indivisible target system. 




The essential point here is not that this force must be under 
exclusive U.S. control but that we must avoid the fragmentation and 
cons>artmentalization of NATO's nuclear power, which could be dangerous 
to us all. If our European NATO partners wish to create a European 
strategic nuclear force, we certainly should have no objections. But 
we should insist that that force be closely integrated with our own so 
that it could be Jointly targeted and directed in a coordinated fashion. 


Furthermore , we are convinced that such a force could be success- 
fully built only as a collective European undertaking and not on the basis 
of separate national efforts. We well know the heavy costs involved in 
creating and maintaining a strategic nuclear force. Our own nuclear 
forces cost us about $15 billion a year, almost as much as all of our 
European allies, together, spend on their total defense programs. Even 
assuming a continued high rate of economic growth, it would take the 
combined resources of all of them to create a truly significant nuclear 
capability with which to face the Soviet threat. That is why I said 
last year at Ann Arbor that weak "national" nuclear forces operating 
independently would be very costly and of questionable effectiveness. 


The United States does not oppose a nuclear capability for our 
NATO partners. In fact, we have for many years been providing them with 
tactical nuclear capable weapon systems, although the nuclear warheads 
are retained, in accordance with our laws, under U.S. control. We have 
provided training in the use of these weapons to a large number of allied 
military personnel. We are making every possible effort to keep our NATO 
partners fully informed of the problems of nuclear war and the measures 
we are taking to deal with them. And last year we announced that we had 
earmarked a fully operational POLARIS force to the NATO Command. 


It was in this same spirit of mutual confidence and support that 
we recently entered into a new series of agreements on nuclear armaments 
with the United Kingdom at Nassau, The immediate issue between the two 
governments in this area arose from our Judgment that the SKXBOLT air-to- 
ground missile should not be developed and procured for our own strategic 
forces, for reasons which I will discuss later in connection with the 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces Program. This Judgment created a major problem 
for the U.K. , which had planned to buy 100 of these mis Biles to equip their 
VULCAN bombers in order to extend the useful life of these aircraft through 
the i960 ' s . 


In i960, the United States entered into an agreement with the U.K. 
to make available, under certain conditions, SKIBQLT missiles if we 
proceeded with production. We undertook to bear the entire cost of 
the SJOBOLT development . The British undertook to bear the costs of 
adapting the missile uo their banibere and their warheads. The entire 
agreement was contingent upon the successful development of the missile 
and its use by the United States. In the event that we found it undesirable 
• to complete the program, the British would have the right to continue further 
development at their own expense. 
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The President, wishing to assist the U.K. in every possible way to 
adjust to our cancellation of SKXBOLT, explored with the British Pr ime 
Minister at Nassau a number of possible alternatives. As one alternative, 
the President offered to continue the development of SK2B0LT as a Joint 
enterprise with the U.K. with each country bearing equal shares of the 
future cost to complete development, after which the U.K. would be able 
to place a production order to meet its requirements. This offer went 
considerably beyond the original agreement, under which the U.K. would 
have v>Ad to stand the full cost of further development, but the British 
Prime Minister decided not to accept it in the light of the uncertainties 
involved in the project. 

Another alternative suggested by the President was the use of the 
HOUND DOG missile, but because of the technical difficulties involved 
in adapting this missile to the British V bombers, the Prime Minister 
declined this suggestion also. 

A third alternative considered was the sale of POLARIS missiles to 
the U.K. , with that country furnishing its own submarines and warheads. 
This was the alternative suggested and favored by the U.K. Both the 
Prime Minister and the President recognized that such an arrangement 
could not only meet the needs of the U.K. but could also open up entirely 
new opportunities for enhancing the unity and cohesion of the NATO 
Alliance by making possible the creation of a truly multi-lateral NATO 
nuclear force. The United States will not only sell to the United Kingdom 
the POLARIS missiles and associated equipment but will also provide 
technical assistance and such other support as may be later agreed upon. 
The ballistic missile submarines constructed under the agreement will be 
assigned as part of a NATO nuclear force and targeted in accordance with 
NATO plans. Tne U.S., on its part, will assign at least equal forces to 
the NATO C omma nd. And, except where supreme national interests are at 
stake, these forces viil be used solely for purposes of international 
defense of the Western Alliance. 

Tc make a start in the development of a multi-lateral NATO nuclear 
force , it was agreed that same part, cf the U.S. and U.K. nuclear forces 
already in existence could be assigned to NATO and targeted in accordance 
with NATO plans, including allocations from U.S. strategic forces, from 
the U.K. Bomber Command, and from tactical nuclear forces now held in 
Europe . 


The President also decided that the United States should invite 
France, the only other NATO nuclear power, to participate in this multi- 
lateral force on terms similar to those offered the United Kingdom, 
although implementation of the agreement between the U.S. and the U.K* 
is not contingent on French participation. It is also contemplated that 
other NATO nations will be invited to participate in such a force, although 
tne specific method of participation has not been decided upon. 



Although we are still much too close to the event to view it in 
historic perspective, I "believe that time will show the Nassau Pact 
to he a major milestone in the long march to a truly interdependent 
Atlantic Alliance, the goal proclaimed by President Kennedy at 
Philadelphia last July 4th. We hope that all our European partners 
will view this opportunity in the same light and join with us in 
making it a reality. 

But the creation of a multi-lateral NATO nuclear force will not 
lessen the need for sizeable conventional forces in Europe, and this 
fact was clearly recognized at Nassau.. The possibility that we may 
have to fight non-nuclear wars in Southeast Asia, the Middle East and 
other areas of the world is accepted, generally, without argument, but 
not so with regard to Europe. For some unaccountable reason many people 
believe that any military action in Europe, short of a very minor probe, 
would require the immediate use of nuclear weapons , and I stress the 
word "immediate". Certainly, a massive attack on Western Europe would 
have to be met with whatever weapons are required to counter it. That has 
always been the policy of the Western Alliance . And, I have repeatedly 
stated before this Committee that "even in limited war situations we should 
not preclude the use of tactical nuclear weapons." 

However, we may well be faced with situations in Europe where it 
would not be to the advantage of ourselves or our Allies to use even 
tactical nuclear weapons initially — provided we had the capability 
to deal with them through non-nuclear means. Nuclear weapons, even 
in the lower kiloton ranges, are extremely destructive devices and 
hardly the preferred weapons to defend such heavily populated areas as 
Europe. Furthermore, while it does not necessarily follow that the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons must inevitably escalate into global nuclear 
war, it does present a very definite threshhold, beyond which we enter a 
vast unknown. 

This does not mean that the NATO forces can or should do without 
tactical nuclear weapons = On the contrary, we must continue to strengthen 
and modernize our tactical nuclear capabilities to deal with an attack 
where the opponent enploys such weapons first, or any attack by conventional 
forces which puts Europe in danger of being overrun. We mean to defend 
Europe with every kind of weapon needed. 

But we most also substantially increase our non-nuclear capabilities 
to foreclose to our opponent the freedom of action he would otherwise 
have, or believe he would have, in lesser military provocations. We must 
be in a position to confront him at any level of provocation with an 
appropriate military response. The decision to employ tactical nuclear 
weapons should not be forced upon us simply because we have no other way 
to cope with a particular situation. The RATO powers have all the resources, 
the talents and the skills needed to match our opponent at any level of 
effort in Europe. I will discuss this point in greater detail in context 
with our plans for the General Purpose Forces . 


The most critical problem at issue between East and West in Europe 
continues to be the fate of Berlin. Our sharp confrontation of the 
Soviets in the Caribbean no doubt upset their agenda for Berlin. Their 
stationing of nuclear armed ballistic missiles in Cuba was directly 
related to that agenda. The psychological if not the military threat that 
these missiles would have posed to our own homeland was apparently the 
trump card which Mr. Khrushchev intended to play in the next round of 
negotiations on the status of Berlin. 

The set-back dealt Soviet plans in Cuba may have postponed an 
incipient crisis in Berlin, but did not remove the latent danger in 
that area. East Germany is still in dire straits, both economically 
and politically. The freedom and prosperity of West Berlin still stand 
in stark contrast to the oppression and misery behind the wall. Not- 
withstanding the vail, the barbed wire and the bullets of the VOFO's, 

East Berliners still almost daily take the desperate gamble of trying 
to and sometimes succeeding in escaping to freedom. Although from 
our point of view, the obvious solution would be to improve the political, 
social, and economic conditions in East Berlin and for that matter in 
all of East Germany, the Communists instead still hope to solve the dilemma 
by obliterating freedom in West Berlin. 

This we cannot permit. The United States, England, and France as 
the occupying powers, have a legal sued moral responsibility to the two 
million people in WeBt Berlin. We cannot abdicate that responsibility 
without casting grave doubts on our determination and ability to defend 
freedom in Europe, or -- for that matter -- anywhere else in the world. 
Thus, Berlin has become for us and our Allies the test of our resolve 
to forestall any further encroachment of Communism upon the Free World. 

C. STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE COMMUNIST BLOC 

It is apparent from this brief survey of the international 
situation that in the years ahead the Communists will have many oppor- 
tunities to create, if they so choose, new crises in virtually every corner 
of the globe. Quarrels and armed conflicts will arise both between nations 
and within nations without any help or instigation from international 
Communism. But we can be sure that the aspirants for bloc leadership will 
not hesitate to exploit these difficulties for their own ends. Indeed, the 
very keenness of this competition has tended to increase their aggressive- 
ness. While Communist China purports to favor violence and armed revolt 
in extending the sway of Communism, the Soviet Union prefers to achieve 
the same ends by more subtle means, resorting to force and violence only 
where they see opportunities for the use of force without undue risk. In 
either case, their efforts must be thwarted. 




Although Communist flhina. is the more reckless and belligerent of the 
two, the Soviet Union has by far the greater capability to cause us 
injury or otherwise damage the interests of the Free World. Iher® is no 
gainsaying that Soviet resources, industry and technology have given 
that country the potential to challenge the primacy of U.S. military power 
in the world. While the size, variety, and power of our strategic re- 
taliatory forces still greatly exceed those of the Soviets, the Kretslin 
leaders have at their command the resources, production capacity , and 
technology to produce strong forces of their own. Ws believe they will 
continue to make great efforts to do so. The Soviet Union can also be 
expected to mdntain large and well-equipped conventional forces to ensure 
the internal security of the Soviet Union, to control its European 
satellites, to secure its Eastern frontiers and to threaten Western Europe. 


In addition, ve cannot preclude the possibility that the Soviet 
Union might seek to establish a direct military presence in ether parts 
of the world, as they did in Cuba. But we believe that they are well 
aware of the dangers inherent in a direct confrontation between U.S. and 
Soviet military power in these areas where we hold a distinct military 
advantage. Accordingly, we may anticipate that the Soviet Union will 
concentrate primarily on other means to extend its influence in these 
areas, including opportunistic political support, e concede aid and 
military assistance to nonaligned countries, and covert assistance to 
dissident elements in countries allied with the Western powers. 


But the resources and capabilities of the Soviet Union are by no 
means unlimited. The stresses and strains of their efforts to catch 
up with the United States are becoming increasingly apparent. 


We can also expect that the Soviet Union will want to maintain 
its great effort in space and astronautics, both for its value as a 
symbol of scientific and technological excellence and for its potential 
applications in peace or war. In addition, the Soviets have madegreat 
promises to their people forecasting a Ccomunist society of economic 
plenty. To keep this promise and to impress on the rest of th e wo rld, 
particularly the less economically developed countries, that Communism 
is the surest road to progress, the Soviet leadership will have to pro- x 
vide for the continued growth of the civilian sector of their economy as 
well. The rate of Soviet industrial growth, which averaged a little 
more than 10 percent annually during the first half of the 1950 • “ 
nearly 9 percent during the second half of that decade, is now down o 
about 7 percent. While it is true that the gradual introduction of a 
shorter work week contributed significantly to this slowdown 
1950's, the more recent decline in the growth rate must be attribut ed In 
great measure to the increasing demands of the military and space programs 
for specialized, scarce, high-grade resources — scientists, engineers, 
highly-trained technicians and high quality materials and computers. 
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This decline in the rate of growth of Soviet industry, coupled with 
increases in defense and space expenditures , has been accoopanied by a 
sharp drop in the rate of increase of new investment. Over-all investment 
Increased only about 4 percent in 1961 compared with year-to-year rises of 
8 percent in i960 and 13 percent in 1959- Almost all sectors of the 
economy were affected but the consumer industries fared the worst, 
decreasing 10 percent below i960. 

The latest available information indicates that Soviet m il i tary 
expenditures since 1958 have increased by about one -third, from an 
estimated 13.7 billion new rubles in 1958 to about 18.1 billion rubles 
in 1962. It is estimated that the Soviets plan to increase their defense 
expenditures in 1963 by about one billion rubles. Roug h l y half of this 
increase is related to the production and deployment of advanced weapon 
systems (exclusive of RDT&E) -- which in turn, has required extensive 
new investment in plant and equipment over the last several years. At 
the same time, the Soviet Union has continued to maintain large military 
forces. The reductions in military manpower announced in January i960 
have apparently been abandoned, and the total active duty strength of 
Soviet military forces today, about 3*25 million, is not much less than 
it was three years ago. 

These additional defense costs can be supported only at the expense 
of increases in other sectors of the economy, including not only new 
investment but also what is termed in the Soviet budget 11 social -cultural 
measures”. This is the category of the budget which includes funds for 
education, health and social welfare, and a large part of the Soviet 
research and development program. The increase planned in this category 
for 1962 was less than the average annual increase of past years. 

The strain on the Soviet economy i 0 ®dso being demonstrated in other 
ways. Last June, Mr. Khrushchev announced a drastic increase in the price 
of meat and butter in order to bring d eman d for these items back into 
better balance with the short supply. This action was felt so keenly by 
the Soviet people that it led to riots in same cities. In October, the 
Soviet Government announced the cancellation of a scheduled income tax 
cut, part of a i960 promise to eliminate income taxes by 1965- The 
Soviet people were told that this indefinite postponement of future 
tax cuts resulted from the need for increased defense expenditures . 

These taxes on personal income bring in almost 6 billion rubles a year to 
the Soviet treasury, about 7 percent of the total revenues. In still 
another restrictive move, the Soviet Government announced the curtailment 
of private construction which, particularly in the rural areas, has been 
a very important source of new housing. This action is a clear reflection 
of the cut-back in investments in "construction and construction materials. 
Finally, the failure of Soviet agriculture to meet its production goals in 
recent years has been attributed by many experts not only to the fact that 
c oll ectivized agriculture can never be as efficient as free enterprise 


farming, but also to the lack of adequate investment — ft lack illustrated, 
for example, *y the low use chemical fertilizers. 

It is apparent that the lower growth rates of the past two years 
are related to the rising demands of their military and space programs. 

These programs will continue to exert great pressure on Soviet resource 
availabilities during the next few years. Conversely, the slower rates 
of economic growth, the demands of the civilian economy, the requirements 
of their foreign aid program etc . , will act as restraints on further 
additions to the military and space programs, particularly on large and 
very costly new programs such as an effective anti -ba ll istic missile 
defense system. 

In other words, the Soviet leadership is confronted with a very 
severe resources all ocation problem and must strike a ba l a n ce among its 
various objectives: military; space; foreign add; civilian housing; 

agriculture and improvement of the standard of living of the Soviet 
people; etc. The Soviets could, over the next few years, build a large 
force of hardened second generation ICBM's; they could develop and deploy 
an I CBM delivery system for the large yield nuclear warheads they have 
been testing since 1961; they could expand and improve their MKBM/IKBM 
systems; they could continue to maintain and improve their active defenses 
against manned bomber attack; they could maintain a large and modernly- 
equipped army; they could develop and deploy some sort of a system of active 
defense against b alli stic missile attack; they could modernize and improve 
their large fleet of submarines including ballistic missile -firing types; 
they could continue the space race; they could expand both military and 
economic aid to the non-aligned nations; they could make the great invest- 
ment needed to create an efficient agricultural economy; they could continue 
to push the development of heavy industry; or they could increase the standard 
of living of the Soviet people — hut they cannot do them all at the same 
time. 


There is evidence that the increasing military burden on the economy 
has led to debate within the Soviet leadership during the last two years. 
We can expect that the pressures on the Kremlin leaders will be intensi- 
fied over the next few years, as we continue to move forward with our own 
military and space programs and as the economic and military strength of 
the Free World continues to grow. 

Although we cannot predict with any degree of precision how the 
Soviet leadership will solve its resources allocation problem, it may be 
that the strain of so many competing claims on the Soviet economy will 
tend to limit, the size and help determine the character of the Soviet 
military program, at least over the next few years. 



2. Communist China 

Notwithstanding the attack on India, the economic prospects of 
the Ccnmunist Chinese are extremely bleak and will, at ^“t d urfng the 
next few years, serve to limit the size and character of their military 
adventures. Mainland China is essentially an agricultural economy, 
and when agriculture suffers, the entire economy suffers. The disastrous 
consequences of Communist China’s agricultural policies are now clear for 
all to see. The masters of Peiping are having difficulty feeding their 
people, even at a bare subsistence level, and have had t0 Tery 

large-scale procurements of foodstuffs from abroad. The Soviet Union 
is unable - and probably unwilling, as well — to make up the short- 
fall in China’s agricultural output, thereby forcing China to use its 
limited exchange reserves to buy food from the Free World. 

The calamitous collapse of Chinese agriculture has forced a 8 ^ a *'P 
curtailment of industrial production; first, because China s industrial 
production is heavily dependent on agriculture for raw materials ana, 
second, because additional workers have had to be transferred from 
industry to help revive the faltering farm program. Moreover, the 
failure of agriculture will retard the future growth of mainland China s 
industry because traditional agricultural exports will not have earned 
the foreign exchange to pay for the import of capital gcxDds ^d, in 
fact, their foreign exchange reserves have been significantly 
by food purchases from abroad. This past year, Mainland China s agri- 
culture appears to have picked up a bit. However, at bes 
a limiting factor in the Chinese Communist leaders’ calculations for 
srsr^ time. China’s economic problems have been further intensified by t 
withdrawal of Soviet aid and technical assistance, leaving many industrial 
development projects incomplete, and by the sharp cut back in Chinese 
Communist inports from the Soviet Bloc. 

Communist China's economic difficulties and the strain of the recent 
campaign against India should tend to limit her ability n , 

large-scale aggression against other of her neighbors , 
such aggression might involve a direct confrontation vith U-S- '^^ary 
forces . He cannot preclude a broadening of the ettack on India. But a 
large-scale overt attack elsewhere in South East Asia, or against Formosa 
or South Korea, is not very likely under present circu^tances. However, 
an intensification of lesser efforts to cause trouble for the ^ 
should be anticipated, particularly in terms of psychol^cal warfare ^d 
political intrigue. And we have no reason to doubt that Communist China 
will continue to fuel the guerrilla war in South Vietnam, at least at 
the present scale, or support the position of the Cammmist elements in 
Laos. 

To sum up, the Soviet Union will most likely pursue * strategy in 
which their military forces are designed to permit the Soviet Union to. 
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a. Confront us with continuing political pressure, subversion, and 
various forms of unconventional warfare under the umbrella of their 
growing nuclear power. 

b. Capitalize on their conventional military power by the threat 
of bringing it to bear in situations where they have local con- 
ventional si£>eriority. 

c. Deter the West from military action, particularly from the 
initiation of a first strike with nuclear forces. 

Communist China will most likely follow an independent policy 
designed to expand its own influence in the C om mu n ist Canp and among 
the unaligned nations, resorting to aimed aggression to satisfy its 
territorial ambitions where this can be done without a direct con- 
frontation of U.S. military forces. 

The size and character of the military effort of both countries will 
be tendered by the pressures of other demands on their available resources. 
Thi6 factor should be kept in mind as we discuss the adequacy of our own 
military program. 

D. IMPACT OF THE DEFENSE PROGRAM ON THE ECONOMY 

A program as large as Defense, commanding 10 percent of our total 
national output, is bound to have an important impact on the economy, 
internationally, nationally and locally. And, Indeed, at the local level 
this impact is usually intensified by the uneven geographic distribution 
of defense -related industry and our own military activities, by the 
disproportionately large claims made by the defense program on seme 
occupational categories and on certain sectors of industry, and by the 
rapidly changing composition of the defense program as technological 
innovations create the need for new weapons and facilities and obsolete 
the old, 

1. Defense Contracting 

We are aware that the award of new Defense contracts and the 
establishment of new Defense facilities in a particular area can make the 
difference between prosperity and depression. The law requires the 
Defense Department to give certain limited preferences to chronically 
depressed and surplus labor market areas and to assure an equitable 
participation by small business firms. But the law explicitly forbids 
"the payment of a price differential on contracts . . . for the purpose 
of relieving economic dislocations.” 

And this is as it should be. The Defense Department's policy now, 
as in the past, is to procure what we need when we need it at the lowest 
cost to the Gover nme nt , quality and delivery schedules considered. We 



will, however, make every effort to assist ami 1 business and firms in 
surplus labor market areas to participate in Defense work by keeping 
them informed of opportunities for Defense contracts, by encouraging our 
prime contractors to increase sub-contracting to small business and by 
helping them to understand Defense procurement policies and procedures, 
and finally by using fully the "set aside" provisions of the law. 

We will also continue our efforts together with other departments 
and agencies of the Government to alleviate ec anomic hardships caused 
by unavoidable shifts in Defense procurement and the closing of Defense 
installations . 

2 . Balance of Payments 

A problem which has been giving us increasing concern during 
the last few years has been the unfavorable bala n ce in our international 
payments. During the 1958-1960 period, total U.S. expenditures abroad 
(i.e., imports, overseas defense expenditures, foreign investments, etc.) 
exceeded total U.S. earnings (i.e., exports , income from our foreign 
investments, sale of services, etc.) by an average of $ 3-7 billion per 
year. Although the size of the deficit was reduced last year, it was 
still on the order of $2.0 billion. 

Such a continuing deficit would concern us in any event since it 
is usually the symptom of a fundamental economic Imb al a n ce ♦ But there 
is a second reason for our concern. For a long time, particularly since 
the end of World War II, the dollar has been a world currency, held by 
many Free World countries as backing for their own money* Their will- 
ingness to hold dollar balances is directly related to the convertibility 
of the dollar into gold upon demand. To the extent that our payments 
deficit results in a continued outflow of gold from our reserves, the 
position of the dollar as a fully convertible world currency is injperiled. 

In i960, potential claims held by foreign countries against U.S. 
gold in the form of short term dollar balances rose above the $18 billion 
mark, and for the first time exceeded our total gold supply. As of last 
September, the net deficit between our gold stocks and potential foreign 
dollar claims had risen to $ 4.9 billion. While this does not indicate 
any immediate danger to the position of the dollar, continuation of a 
sizeabJe deficit for several more years could greatly damage international 
confidence in our currency. 

Nabio nsbl security expenditures overseas represent a significant 
percentage of recent deficits in our balance of payments. In recent 
years, net U.S. defense expenditures entering the balance of payments 
have averaged $ 2.6 billion per year. Through economies in our own 
expenditures, and by arranging with our allies for their purchase of 
additional American equipment and services, we reduced that figure to 


about $2.0 billion for 1962, and it is our objective to bring it below 
the billion -dollar nark by 1966. 

During the past year and a half, several measures aimed at 
reducing defense overseas expenditures and increasing receipts have 
been instituted. The most significant of these in dollar value has 
been the agreement with the Federal Republic of Germany to offset U.S. 
dollar outlays by increasing its military procurement in the U.S. and 
its use of American supply lines, depots, and maintenance and support 
facilities. A "partial offset" agreement has been negotiated with Italy 
and others are being sought with Japan and France for increased pro- 
curement of U.S. military equipment and services. 

Let me touch briefly upon a few of the other actions we have 
undertaken to reduce overseas defense expenditures. 

1. A voluntary savings program for reduction of individual 
expenditures has now been in effect for nearly two years. 
Military and civilian personnel and their dependents have 
been urged to reduce their personal expenditures overseas 
and to channel their family spending and savings to U.S. 
sources. The success of this voluntary program is indicated 
by a 9 percent increase in the number of overseas m il i tary 
personnel purchasing savings bonds through payroll deductions 
and a 31 percent decrease in parcel post shipments from 
APO's — evidence of a reduction in purchases of foreign- 
made products for shipment home. 

2. Procurement of goods abroad for use by our military forces 
overseas, is being replaced by procurement in the U.S. when 
it is estimated that the cost of U.S. supplies and services 
(including transportation and handling coBts) will not exceed 
the cost of foreign supplies and services by more them 50 
percent. In calendar year 1961, using a 25 percent differen- 
tial, approximately $71. U million of procurement contracts 
which otherwise would have been placed abroad were placed in 
the U.S. , and for calendar year 1962 we expect to raise this 
total to upwards of $100 million. 

3. Pursuant to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, we have 
issued instructions which limit the use of military assistance 
funds for offshore procurement- to only certain very restricted 
purposes . During fiscal year 1962, MAP/OSP expenditures were 
reduced by about $30 million below the previous year's level. 

k. In addition to these measures, we have undertaken a compre- 
hensive review of the requirements for each of our foreign 
military bases and installations , and we have placed underway 



more than sixty specific projects and actions for reducing 
the unfavorable impact of Defense transactions entering the 
international balance of payments. During my budget review 
last fall, moreover, each preposed program was Judged not 
only from a budgetary point of view, but also in light of 
its foreign exchange implications. 

E. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 

Although the balance of my statement will be concerned with 
the specific measures we are proposing to increase our military 
strength and enhance our security, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that the central objective of our national policy is, ir 
President Kennedy's words, a peaceful world community of free and 
independent states, free to choose their own future and their own 
system as long as it does not threaten the freedom of others. 

As the events of last October have so forcefully demonstrated, 
the expanding arsenals of nuclear weapons on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain have created an extremely dangerous situation not only for 
their possessors but also for the entire world. As the arms race 
continues and the weapons multiply and become more swift and deadly, 
the possibility of a global catastrophe, either by miscalculation or 
design, becomes ever more real. 

More armaments, whether offensive or defensive, cannot solve this 
dilemma. We are approaching an era when it will become increasingly 
improbable that either side could destroy a sufficiently large portion 
of the other's strategic nuclear force, either by surprise or otherwise, 
to preclude a devastating retaliatory blow. This may result in mutual 
deterrence but it is still a grim prospect. It underscores the need for 
a renewed effort to find some way, if not to eliminate these deadly 
weapons completely, then at least to slow down or halt their further 
accumulation, and to create institutional arrangements which would 
reduce the need for either side to resort to their immediate use in 
moments of acute international tension. The United States and the 
Soviet Union, as the two great nuclear powers, axe the nations most 
directly endangered by these weapons and therefore have a great mutual 
interest in seeing to it that they are never used. But until we can 
find a safe and sure road to disarmament, we must continue to build our 
own defenses. 

I would new like to turn to the specifics of the program proposed 
for the coming fiscal year and planned through fiscal year 1968. 



II. STRATEGIC RETALIATORY FORCES 


The Strategic Retaliatory Forces are designed to carry out the long- 
range strategic mission and to carry the main burden of battle in general 
nuclear war. They include the long-range bombers, the air-to-ground and 
decoy missiles and refueling tankers; the land-based and submarine-based 
strategic missiles; and the systems for their c ommand and control. They 
do not include certain other U.S. nuclear forces capable of reaching targets 
deep inside the Communist bloc - namely, the deployed tactical air units 
and carrier-based attack aircraft. Although the targeting of these forces 
is coordinated with that of the Strategic Retaliatory Forces, they are not 
taken into account in computing the requirements for the latter. The reason 
for this is that they are primarily intended for other purposes. Thus, with 
respect to the strategic mission, they represent an additional or "bonus 
capability. 


A. THE REQUIREMENT 

The major mission of the Strategic Retaliatory Forces is to deter 
war by their capability to destroy the enemy's war -making potential, includ- 
ing not only his nuclear strike forces and military installations, but also 
his urban society, if necessary. Last year I described to this Committee 
the steps involved in determing the numbers and types of weapon delivery 
systems required to carry out this mission under various sets of conditions. 
Briefly, they take into account the character of the target systems; the 
numbers and yields of weapons required to destroy that system; the kinds 
of forces best suited to deliver these weapons, i.e., their payloads, 
penetration abilities, CEP's, reliability and vulnerability and cost/effect- 
iveness, as well as the size and character of the enemy's strategic offensive 
forces. 


Obviously, each of these factors involves various degrees of un- 
certainty for which allowances must be made in our analyses. One of the 
major uncertainties is, of course, the size and character of our opponent's 
strategic forces and defensive systems — now, and more importantly, in 
the future. Because of the long leadtimes involved in making these weapon 
systems operational, we must plan for our forces well in advance of the time 
when we will need them and, indeed, we now project our programs at least 
five years ahead of the current budget year. For the same reason we must 
also project our estimates of the enemy's forces at least five years into 
the future, and for some purposes, even beyond. These longer range pro- 
jections of enemy capabilities are, of course, highly conjectural, particu- 
larly since they deal with a period beyond the production and deployment 
leadtimes of enemy weapon systems. Therefore, we are, in effect, attempting 
to anticipate production and deployment decisions which our opponents, 
themselves, may not yet have made. This fact should be borne in mind as 
we discuss the intelligence estimates and our own programs based on them. 
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By and large, the estimates of Soviet strategic forces projected for 
mid -1967 in the latest National Intelligence Estimate (HIE) are of the 
same order of magnitude as those ve used last year in developing our five 
year Strategic Retaliatory Forces Program. With regard t^th^CBM's, 
the latest projections of the totals are somewhat lower, com pared 

Ther e is a de crease in the number of "semi -hard" missiles, | 

[ inst ead of HMBEfl and an increase in the number of "soft” missiles, 

1 instead ofHH|J The estimates for the ’liard" missiles are 
about the same * 










B. PRESENT U.S. STRATEGIC RETALIATORY CAPABILITIES 


Last year I told this Committee "there is no question hut that, today, 
our Strategic Retaliatory Forces are fully capable of destroying the Soviet 
target system, even after absorbing an initial surprise attack." This 
statement is still true. We have a total of about 650 manned bcnibers on 
15 -minute ground alert and over 200 operational ATLAS, TITAN, and MINI 
missiles on launchers and about lL4 POLARIS missiles in submarines. 


And this capability is rapidly exps 
enter our operational inventory. 


Allowing for losses from an initial eneny attack and attrition enrcute 
to target, ve calculate that our forces today could still destroy the Soviet 
Union vithout any help from the deployed tactical air units or carrier task 
forces or THOR or JUPITER IRBM's. 


C. RJTURE STRATEGIC RETALIATORY FORCES 

In my statement a year ago, I pointed out that "as the Soviet Union 
hardens and disperses its ICBM force and acquires a significant number of 
missile launching submarines (as ve must assume that they will do in the 
period under discussion) our problem vlll be further complicated . There 
is increasing evidence that this is the course the Soviet Union is follow- 
ing. Thus, it is even more important today than it was last year that ve 
concentrate our efforts on the kind of strategic offensive forces vhich 
will be able to ride out an all-out attack by nuclear-armed ICBM’ s or sub- 
marine-launched missiles in sufficient strength to strike back decisively. 

A very large increase in the number of fully hard Soviet ICBM r s and 
nuclear -powered ballistic missile -launching submarines would considerably 



damage to the United States, such a force vould also have to be accompanied 
by an extensive missile defense system and a much more elaborate civil 
defense program than has thus far been contemplated. Even then ve caild not 
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preclude casualties counted in the tens of millions. 

The most likely possibility is that we would have to strike hack after 
absorbing the first blow. This means we have to build and maintain a second 
strike force. Such a force should have sufficient flexibility to permit a 
choice of strategies, particularly an ability to: (l) Strike back decisively 

at the entire Soviet target system simultaneously or (2) Strike back first 
at the Soviet bomber bases, missile sites and other military installations 
associated with their long-range nuclear forces to reduce the power of any 
follow-on attack — and then if necessary, strike hack at the Soviet urban 
jyifl industrial c anple x in a controlled and deliberate way . 

Now the foregoing is not to say that we can forecast the nature of a 
nuclear attack upon the United States. In talking about global nuclear 
war, the Soviet leaders always say that they would strike at the entire 
complex of our military power including government and production centers, 
ng our cities „ If they were to do so, we would, of course, have no 
alternative but to retaliate in kind. But we have no way of knowing whether 
they would actually do so. It would certainly he in their interest as well 
as ours to try to limit the terrible consequences of a nuclear exchange. 

By building into our forces a flexible capability, we at least- eliminate 
the prospect that we could strike back in only one way, namely, against the 
entire Soviet target system including their cities. Such a prospect would 
give the Soviet Union no incentive to withhold attack against our cities in 
a first strike. We want to give them a better alternative. Whether they 
would accept it in the crisis of a global nuclear war, no one can say. 
Considering what is at stake, we believe it is worth the additional effort 
on our part to have this option. 

In planning our second strike force, we have provided, throughout 
the period under consideration, a capability to destroy virtually all of 
the "soft" and "semi -hard" military targets in the Soviet Union and a large 
number cf their fully hardened missile sites, with an additional capability 
in the form of s, protected force to be employed or held in reserve for use 
against urban and industrial areas. 


We have not found it feasible, at this time, to provide a capability 
for ensuring the destruction of ary very large portion of the fully hard 
ICBM sites or missile launching submarines. Fully hard ICBM sites can be 
destroyed but only at great cost in terms of the numbers of offensive 
weapons required to dig them out. Furthermore, in a second strike situa- 
tion we world be attacking, for the most part, empty sites from which the 
missiles had already been fired. 

Tne value of trying to provide a capability to destrcy a very high 
proportion of Soviet hard ICBM sites becomes even more questionable in 
view of the expected increase in the Soviet missile launching submarine 
force. Our ability to destroy these submarines before they fire their 
missiles will be limited once the Soviet Union places any large number of 


them an station. Neither do ve have any significant ability to Intercept 
the missiles once they have been launched from a submarine. And, I might 
point out, neither does the Soviet Union. 

Although ve are investing very large sums in research and development 
in the ASW and anti -ballistic missile areas, it is not very likely that 
our efforts vill produce enough of an increase in our capabilities during 
the period under consideration to change the prospects significantly. 

With these objectives and limitations In mind, I veuld like to 
discuss the strategic retaliatory forces proposed through fiscal year 1968 . 

1. The Future of Manned Strategic Aircraft 

I knov that this committee is concerned over the question of the 
future of manned strategic aircraft. As I promised last year, ve have 
made a most detailed and exhaustive review of the entire problem of the 
future role of these systems . I would like to review some of the recent 
history of this issue and to report to you an our findings at this time. 

a. B-52 Procurement 

The first bomber procurement issue I faced was the question of 
whether or not to procure another wing of B-52 f s in 19^1* At that time, 
we frftd a force of scxne 1,500 intercontinental bombers, soft based and 
concentrated on about 60 bases. Ve bad very few ICEM's, and those that 
we did have were also soft and concentrated. By mid-1961, as you vill 
recall, we had 5 POLARIS s ubmar ines operational; a very small force. 

Tho most urgent problem at that time, and the problem was urgent, was to 
acquire rapidly a large force of protected nu c lear firepower that co u ld 
not be knocked out in a surprise missile attack. 


tha 60 b omb er bases, and two-thirds of the bombers on them, could 
have been knocked out by a farce of perhaps as few as 180 ballistic 

missiles. MBUrffiMAN, on the other hand, is hard and dispersed. An 
attacker would have to use several of his missiles in order to knock out 
one wtwprmaWj with reasonably high confidence. And POLARIS missiles in 
submarines at sea cannot be targeted by ballistic missiles at all. 
Therefore, ve decided to concentrate our procurement dollars on the 
accelerated production of MUJUTEMAR and POLARIS. This decision did not 
mean that ve did not want to have any manned bombers . Ve already had 
many bombers and very few ballistic missiles. Out Intent was to achieve 
& balanced mixed force of bombers and missiles. To do that we had to buy 
missiles . 



b. The KS-70 




The next issue I had to face vas the development of the B-70, 
or the RS-70 as it vas later called. The issue here vas not tbe^ 
future of manned strategic aircraft in general. Rather, it vas vhether 
this particular aircraft, in either of its configurations , could add 
enough to our already programmed capabilities to make it vorth its 
very high cost. 


Many of the arguments that have been advanced in support of the 
RS-70 actually support the case for post attack reconnaissances in 
combination vith an Improved IGBM force. We believe that there art 
itt>re promising vays of performing this mission than the K-70, vben 
both cost and effectiveness are considered. Other than this, the RS-70 
is said to have tvo distinct capabilities: (l) trans -attack reconnais- 

sance: that is, reconnaissance during our missile attack, and {2J the 
ability to examine targets and attack them on the spot vith strike 
missiles, if required. Quite apart frcn the technical 
developing, producing and deploying such a system vithin the time frame 
proposed by the Air Force (vhich ve do not think possible), there are 
better vays, vhen one considers both cost and effectiveness, to obtain 
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Tbe principal advantage of having a reconnaissance and a strike 
ca pabili ty in an aircraft is one of timeliness. That is, it may P 0 ®® 1 ? 1 * 
to process and interpret enough of the "recon" data rapidly enough so that 
effective strikes can he made immediately with air-to-surface missiles. 

To do this the target still must he vithin range of these missiles when 
the data has been interpreted to the extent that a strike can he ordered. 
If this can he done "effectively" there is the advantage of being able to 
deal with the target quickly. That is, the target can he attacked vithin 
a few minutes after being reconnoitered compared to times approaching an 
hour (or more) if "strike" is to he accomplished by some other weapon 
system. Quick attack Is not always important. ^ ** 

can be accomplished, and It Is important, having a strike capability in 
the aircraft is an advantage. What do ve buy if the strike missile is 
in the aircraft? 

A tactic of poet-attack reconnaissance and subsequent strike -- 
subsequent "strike" by either air-to-surface missiles or ICBC s — has 
the following possible applications; 

(1) Initial attack of fixed targets vhoee location is not known 
precisely. 

(2) "Mop-up" operations against fixed targets of known location 
that have been programed far initial attack by ballistic 
missiles. (What is not known here, for certain, is whether 
or not the target has been destroyed.) 

You will note that Initial attack of targets vhoee precise location 
is known and attack of mobile targets were not included In the above list. 
Initial attack of targets of known location can be ac enlisted ^effectively 
with ICBM’s. These targets could also be attacked, . 

to-surface missiles tea an RS-TO. But ICBK* shavethe Important advantages 
of shorter tlae-to- target, lower cost, and high survival potential. The 
particular advantage of the BS-TO sgai^t^setargetsw^^ its 
Slllty to "mop-up" after an Initial missile attack. Attack of moblle 
SrgeS sLjjy caLot be accomplished with an BS-TO and. In fact, the 
Air Farce does not propose ©uch a role for the BS-TO. 
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Hew much do ve re ally gain by being able to attack the above two 
types of targets with air-to-surface missiles as distinct ftem attack- 
ing them with ICEM* s ? 



In summary, It is clear that ve should bavethe ca ^^yj*\. d0 
post-attack reconnaissance, but ve vill have other neans * 

is whether ve netd an aircraft which includes a 
££ "strike" (air-to-surface) missiles, realizing that ve can also lay 
on fur ther ICBM attacks if dictated by results of reconnaissance .80 it 
is not a question of whether or not the attack vill be accomplished. 

As I have indicated before, I am sure that the cost to carolete the 
KS -TO^program would be at least $10 billion in additira to the $1.35 
Mi i rm already approved. It might be considerably more. Yet only a 
v^^i^eSTin over-all effectiveness is achieved bybaving^ 
"strike" capability in an aircraft. In my judgment, this increase is 
no“th trirg^ additional outlay of funds required to accomplish it. 

Accordingly, ve propose to complete the presently 
billion B-70 development program of three aircraft 
continue the development of selected sensor ca j ^“ en ^? , ....j 
c^rent fiscal yearT $50 million of the extra $192 ^®£fd 
hy the Congress last year for the RS-70 program. Of the bailee, *B1 

SmanT^o he applied to not yet 

Billion is to be held in reserve for the B-70. xne ' 

dieted its analysis of the effect on developm ents of the 3-«>nth 
deSy already encountered in the flight testing of the first B 70. 

c. SKYBOLT 

The final issue to do with the future of manned bombers is the 
cancelation of SKYBOLT. There are 

eellatlon of this ballistic missile program might raise an issue anouv 
the future of the manned bomber . 

The first possible re f on is that SKYBOLT 
SlS « vas 

Ssraas w~ 

strategic force mix. It vou^ccon youla ^ ^ tenter's dis- 



the bomber ' s advantageous payload and accuracy, nor would it have the 
advantages associated with a manned system. It would have the lower 
payload and poorer accuracy of the missile — indeed, it would have had the 
lowest accuracy, reliability and yield of any of our strategic missiles — 
without the relative invulnerability and low time to target of a MINUTEMAN 
or a POLARIS. 

These characteristics make SKYBOLT unsuited to either category of 
primary strategic targets. On the one hand, SKYBOLT is not a good weapon 
system for targeting against Soviet strategic airbases, missile sites and 
other high priority military targets because it would take hours to reach 
its targel . Why use a SKYBOLT to hit a Soviet bomber base eight hours 
after we have decided to go to war when we can do it more reliably in 30 
minutes with a MINUTEMAN? On the other hand, SKYBOLT is not a good weapon 
for attacking cities. Leaving aside its relative vulnerability to 
anti -ballistic missile defenses, it has the important disadvantage that 
it must be committed to its target, if at all, early in the war because it 
would be vulnerable on the ground. Common sense requires that we not let 
ourselves be inflexibly "locked-in" on such a matter. And "being locked-in" 
is unnecessary when we have systems like POLARIS that can be withheld for 
days, if desired, and used at times and against targets chosen by the 
President. 

It is, therefore, not at all surprising that the Air Force does not 
attempt to Justify SKYBOLT as a weapon for attacking primary targets. 

What is the value of SKYBOLT then? The only remaining important 
target category is defense suppression, that is, the destruction of the 
enemy* s defenses in order to permit the bombers to penetrate. But 
SKYBOLT does not have a unique capability here. Ihere are several other 
missiles that also can be used to attack defenses: MINUTEMAN and HOUND 

DOG in particular. SKYBOLT only offered a special advantage in this 
role as long as it was expected to be significantly cheaper than 
alternative systems. Unfortunately, this advantage has disappeared. 

The cost history of SKYBOLT is one of unusually bad management. 
Although originally estimated to be less, the Air Force estimated early 
in i960 that SKYBOLT would cost $21 4 million to develop and $679 million 
to procure. By early 1961, the estimated development cost had increased 
to $391 million. By December 1961, the estimated development costs had 
risen to $492.6 million and the procurement costs to $1,424 million. 

In its July 1962 program submission, the Air Force increased the 
estimated procurement cost to $1,771 million. This would mean a total 
cost to develop and procure, exclusive of warheads, of $2,263.6 million. 

This is the latest Air Force estimate. 

In fact, there are compelling reasons for believing that these 
estimates are still very unrealistic, and that the actual costs would 



be much higher. Tor example, the SKfBOLT development program van far 
behind schedule on the program that was supposed to be c ompl eted for 
$1*92.6 million. According to that program, there were supposed to be 
28 test flights by the end of 1962. In fact, there were six. Moreover, 
the amount of flight time allowed in that program was less than half the 
amount that was actually required for HOUND DOG. Yet HOUND DOG was a 
much less complex development. 


Just how much more would have been required to complete SKYBOLT 
is uncertain. I am sure that to complete the development and engineering 
test program, would ultimately have to cost at least $600 million. It 
might have been substantially greater. As for procurement, it is difficult 
to see how the costs could be less than $2 billion. Hius , the SJOTOLTwas 
very likely to become nearly a $3 billion program, not counting the $bOO 
million extra cost for warheads. And at that, we had no assurance that it 
would end in a reliable and accurate missile. 


In effect, this meant that SKYBOLT had lost its cost advantage. Die 
Air Force plan called for a force of 1,012 missiles, of which JO^would 
have been mounted on alert bombers. Iherefore, the cost per alert miBSile 
and that is the most realistic way to count it — would approximate $4 
million per missile, and would be very close to the incremental initial 
investment cost for extra MINUTEMAN missiles complete with blast resistant 
silos. In view of the greater flexibility, i.e., effectiveness against 
all kinds of targets, reliability, accuracy, and much lower vulnerability 
and time to target, it clearly makes sense to meet our extra missile 
requirements by buying MINUTEMAN rather than SKYBOLT. 


We propose, then, that to the extent ballistic missiles are 
required for defense suppression, they be MINUTEMAN. 


One final question remains. Is the missile program I am recommending 
adequate to do the job of defense suppression? I can assure you that it 16. 
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Finally , It should be emphasized that we are doing many other things 
also to help our bombers to penetrate enesy defenses. Ve have equipped 
the B-52'8 vith jaamring equipment and vith air-launched QUAIL decoy missiles 
to confuse the defenses. Moreover, ve are also overhauling all of the B-52F 
and 0 models, and most of the H models to strengthen their vlngs for low 
altitude flying. Nearly $315 million for a vide range of measures to 
enhance the over-all effectiveness of the B-52 fleet was included in the 
1963 budget, and about $210 million Is included in the 1964 budget request. 

Lest there be any iapression to the contrary, the cancellation of 
smour has had no effect whatsoever on our plans for retention of the 
B-52 fleet. However, it will result in a net saving, after providing for 
the 100 extra MBIUTEMAN, of about $2 billion. 

2. Bomber Forces 

As you can see from Table 2, ve plan to continue a mixed force of 
missiles and manned bombers throughout the entire planning period — 
1964-1968. Although most of the aiming points in the Soviet target system 
can be best attached by missiles, the long-range bombers will still be 
useful in follov-up attack, particularly on certain hardened targets. 

Accordingly ve plan to maintain at least through fiscal year 1968 
all 14 of the B-52 wings comprising 630 operational aircraft. Advance 
attrition aircraft have been procured vith prior year funds to support 
this force . The B-4T subsonic medium bombers will be completely phased out 
of the forces by the end of fiscal year 1966 on the same schedule I 
presented last year. We still have about TOO B-47's in the force. Some 
of these aircraft could be continued in operation for a longer period 
of time than now planned If the need should arise over the next year or 
two. The B-58 supersonic medium bombers, of which two vlngs totaling 60 
operational aircraft are now in the force, will also be retained at least 
through our five-year planning period. Attrition rates on this aircraft 
have been higher than ve had estimated earlier and there will, therefore, 
be some decline in the operational inventory. Thus, by the end of fiscal 
year 1968 ve now plan to have 72 B-58’s in the force. 

In summary, by the end of fiscal year 1968 ve would still have a total 
of about 700 operational bombers in the force. 

Since July 1961 ve have maintained approximately 50 percent of the 
manned bomber force on a 15-minute ground alert. Because this measure 
is essential to the survival of the force in a ballistic missile attack, ve 
plan to continue it throughout the program period. But I should caution 
that a 15 -minute ground alert may not be sufficient to safeguard the 
bomber force -- particularly during the later part of this decade. By that 






The increasing missile threat underscores both the importance of 
maintaining our on- the’ shelf airborne alert capability and the value of the 
special provisions contained in Section 512b of the Fiscal Year 1963 Defense 
Appropriation Act. This is the section which authorizes the Secretary of 
Defense, upon determination by the President that such action is necessary, 
to provide for the cost of an airborne alert as an excepted expense . This 
provision should be retained in the law. 

Although we are planning to continue the present limited airborne alert 
program of 12 training sorties per day (plus maintaining an on-the-shelf 
capability to fly one-eighth of the force for one year), we must always be 
ready to increase promptly the scale of this operation. Indeed, during the 
early phases of the Cuban crisis last year, we did just that. We my be 
able to finance the additional cost of that action from our current year's 
appropriations, in which case we my not have to resort to Section 512b 
this year; provided, of course, that no new crisis again forces us to 
expand our airborne alert operations. 

3. ICBM and POLARIS Forces 

By and large, the strategic missile forces we are proposing for the 
fiscal year 1964-1968 period are in line with those presented last year, with 
two major exceptions which I will discuss. 

a. ATLAS 

There has been no change in the ATLAS program during the last year and 
all 13 ATLAS squadrons, aggregating 126 operational missiles on launchers, .. 
are now in place. No change has been made in the decision to start phasing 
out some of the "soft’’ ATLAS beginning in fiscal year 1966. We plan to 
phase out an additional 12 of these missiles in fiscal year 1968 ; reducing 
the forces from 126 at end 1965 to 99 at end 1968. Again, we will for some 
time retain the option to phase them out either more slowly or more quickly 
as future circumstances may warrant. 

b. TITAN 

The TITAN force shown in Table 2 is essentially the same as that 
presented to the Committee last year. All six squadrons of TITAN I, 
aggregating 54 missiles, are now in place. There has, however, been some 
slippage in TITAN II and by the end of the current fiscal year we now 
estimate we will have 77, excluding the training and test launchers. 
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We expect all 12 squadrons of TITAN, aggregating 108 missiles on launchers, 
to he in place by the end of the current calendar year, and ve plan to 
continue this force throughout the programmed period. 

c. MINUTEMAN 

A total of 800 MINUTEMAN missiles have been programmed through fiscal 
year 1963- These should all be in place by the end of fiscal year 1965* The 
program is on schedule. The first 30 operational missiles are already in 
place, and the first 3 squadrons totaling 150 missiles should be operational 
by the end of the current fiscal year. However, the Air Force informed me 
very late in our review of the 1964 budget that a cost increase of as much as 
$400 million on the first 800 MINUTEMAN missiles may develop. We have not as 
yet had sufficient time to examine the reasons for this possible increase, 
or the alternatives open to us in dealing with it, I have asked the Air 
Force to make a detailed study of this problem and when the results are 
available I will inform the Committee . 

Last year I indicated that we were contemplating a MINUTEMAN force of 
about 1,200 missiles to be in place by the end of fiscal year 1968. This 
force has now been increased to 1,300 by the same date, in order to offset 
the cancellation of the SKYBOLT. But more important is a tentative decision 
to introduce a new improved MINUTEMAN beginning with the 1964 program. These 
are shown on a separate line in Table 2. The first 150 inproved MINUTEMAN 
missiles could be in place by the end of fiscal year 1966, with the force 
building up to 500 operational missiles by end 1963 . 

It is estimated that the improved MINUTEMAN could have approximately 
twice the yield and one -half the CEP of the earlier model, plus provisions 
for multiple targeting, and remote launching and trajectory prediction systems. 
The increase in the yield and accuracy could enhance the effectiveness of 
the MINUTEMAN against Soviet hard missile sites. With information from the 
trajectory prediction systems, additional missiles could be directed against 
those targets which had escaped destruction in the first salvo. The 
capability to launch missiles from remote locations such as an airborne 
command post would help ensure that the use of our otherwise undamaged 
missiles held in reserve would not be lost to us because of the destruction 
of their ground control centers or their communications. 

We have included $190 million of RDT&E funds in the 1964 budget for 
the development of the improved MINUTEMAN missiles. 

d. POLARIS 

The POLARIS program shown in Table 2 is about the same as that 
presented to the Committee last year. Thirty-five POLARIS submarines 
were fully funded through fiscal year 1963 and the long lead-time equipment 
for six additional ships was provided for. The last six of the planned fleet 
of 4l submarines are fully funded with the provision of $695 million in the 
fiscal year 1964 budget. 
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Nine POLARIS submarines carrying l44 missiles are nov deployed at sea. 
Nine more submarines with 144 missiles will become deployable during fiscal 
year 1964 and the entire force totaling 41 submarines and missiles will 
be deployable by the end of fiscal year 1967. 

2he first 5 FOIARIS submarines are equipped with the 1,200 nautical 
mile A-l missile. We had also planned to equip the sixth submarine with 
the A-l missile but we have since found it possible to equip it with the A-2 
missile which has an effective range of 1,500 nautical miles. Similarly, 
the 19th was to be equipped with the A-2 missile but we now plan to 
outfit it with the 2,500 nautical mile A-3. 3hus, the 6th through the l8tb 
submarine will be equipped with the A-2 missile and the 19th through the 4lst 
will be equipped with the A-3. As previously planned, all of the earlier 
submarines will eventual 1 y be equipped with the A-3 missile, although the 
missile tubes of the first 5 will have to be replaced to accommodate the 
larger missile. This work is scheduled tc start at about the end of fiscal 
year 1964. 

She presently planned POIARIS force will require a supporting fleet 
of six tenders, six resupply ships, and a number of floating drydocks and 
other support ships. A total force of six tenders has been programmed in 
in order to ensure that at least five of the six will be available for 
continuous deployment to support the five squadrons into which the FOIARIS 
force will be organized. Pour tenders and three supply ships were funded 
through fiscal year 1963* Ihe 1964 program contains $69.6 million for the 
fifth tender and $6.5 million for the conversion of another resupply ship. 

The balance of the requirement will be brought into the force in phase with 
the deployment of the submarines. Obis program, except for the one change — 
the addition of the tender — is the same as presented last year. 

A year ago, funds were requested to begin construction of the West 
Coast POLARIS logistics support and training complex to permit deployment 
in the Pacific in fiscal year 1965* ‘Ihe complex includes a missile 
facility at Bangor, Washington, a training facility at Pearl Harbor, an 
overhaul facility at Puget Sound and a POLARIS tender anchorage at Guam. 

e. Penetration Aids , .. ^ . ... r ,-. • ...» 

It was apparent to us two years ago that the Soviet Union would 
make a great effort to develop an anti -ballistic missile defense 'System. 
Accordingly, we more than doubled the amount included in the 1962 budget, 
from the original $15 million to an amended amount of $35 million, for the 
development of devices and techniques to ensure that our strategic missiles 
would continue to be able to penetrate any defense our opponent was 
likely tc develop and deploy during the next five or six years. Last year 
we further increased the 1962 budget for this purpose and requested almost 
a quarter of a billion dollars for fiscal year 19&3* Ihis year we are 
requesting over $300 million in our fiscal year 1964 budget, to continue 
work on penetration aids and new re-entry systems. 



While ve are still not Bure whether the Soviet Union will decide to 
make the tremendous investment required for an anti -ballistic missile 
defense system, even if limited to their principal cities, ve believe that 
they have the technical knowledge and production "know-how" needed to produce 
and deploy a system of the NIKE -ZEUS type by about 1965-1966* It is* 
therefore, of extreme importance that our strategic missiles, and particularly 
those to be targeted against cities, be equipped with penetration aids by that 
time period. 

A great deal of progress has been made during the last two years in the 
study of this problem, but much more remains to be learned about the physical 
effects which accompany the re-entry of ballistic missile warheads into the 
atmosphere and the various methods which might be used to simulate these 
effects . Ihere are a large number of different techniques which might be 


used as penetration aids -- 
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As ve learn more about anti -ballistic missile defense and re-entry 
phenomena, further improvements may be expected in our penetration aids . 

But this is a costly research program requiring much sophisticated 
instrumentation at the test ranges. Accordingly, ve have made every effort 
to take maximum advantage of the related work being done in connection with 
our own anti -ballistic missile defense RSI efforts, particularly the 
NIKE -ZEUS and DEFENDER projects. Obviously, the problems of the offense 
are the converse of those of the defense and the information obtained 
from our penetration aids research has greatly influenced our thinking 
on the anti -ballistic missile v defense problem which I will discuss in the 
next section of my statement. 

4. Other Strategic Retaliatory Force Programs 

Shown in the next to the last block of Table 2 are a number of other 
systems supporting the Strategic Retaliatory Forces# 

a. QUAIL 

QMs program is the same as presented last year. Fourteen B-5£ squadrons 
are now equipped with 28 QUAIL decoy missiles each. 


Tinkers 
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Last year the figures presented for the KC-135 tankers included a 
number of aircraft for the National Emergency Airborne Command Poet (NEACP) 
and the Post Attack Command and Control System (PACCS). This year ve have 
excluded these aircraft from the tanker category, with the cost of the 
NEACP aircraft transferred to the General Support Program and the PACCS 
carried in the Command and Control element of this program. 

We have programmed for the 1965-68 period a force of 620 KC-135's 
to support the B-52’s and the B-58's, and when required, the fighter aircraft 
of the Tactical Air Conmand. Together with command support, attrition 
requirements,, etc., ve will need to buy a total of 732 KC-135 tankers. We 
have already funded 719 through fiscal year 1963 and the b a la n ce of 13 
aircraft (at $33 million) is included in the fiscal year 1964 budget request. 

The KC- 97 's will be phased out by fiscal year 1966 as previously 
planned . 


c. j Strategic Reconnaissance Aircraft 



d. REGULUS 


We now have five operational REGULUS submarines with a total of 17 
missiles aboard and, as I pointed out last year, we plan to start phasing 
them out of the force during fiscal year 1965* By that time, the 
contribution that these few REGULUS missiles will be able to make to our 
rapidly growing total strategic retaliatory capability will be quite 
marginal, especially when weighed against either the cost of continued 
operation of the submarines in this role or their use for other purposes. 

D. COMMAND AND CONTROL 

Achievement of our over-all national objectives requires that our 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces be kept continuously under the control of the 
constituted authorities, from the President on down to the conxnanders of 
the forces - before, during and after a nuclear attack. We now have a 
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World-Wide Military Command and Control System (WWMCCS) in "being or in 
the process of Imp! erne nt at ion, both on the national level and within our 
military forces. The National Military Command System, which is part of 
the world-wide system, provides intelligence and crarmnl cations for the 
high level ccmnand as well as a number of alternative locations for the 
President or others in the national chain of command, including widely 
separated and protected land sites, dispersed ccnaaand ships, and air- 
craft that can remain airborne for extended periods of time. Other 
portions of the world-wide system are included in "General Support" which 
I shall cover later in ny statement. At this point I would like to 
discuss the command and control system of the Strategic Air C ommand which 
is included in the Strategic Retaliatory Forces program. 

The Strategic Air Command and Control System which I described 
last year, together with certain basic improvements which are planned, 
should be adequate for the Cocznand and Control mission in peacetime and in 
the pre-strike phase of a nuclear war. Rte Improved pre-strike system is 
expected to achieve an operational capability by September of this year 
and to be fully operational by the beginning of calendar year 1965- The 
total augmentation cost of SACCS is estimated at about $350 million. About 
$295 million has been funded in the 1963 and. prior year programs and about 
$40 million is included in the 1964 budget. Seme ad dit ional funds will be 
required in the fiscal year 1965 budget. Its annual operating cost, is 
estimated at about $30 million. 

But because this system 1 b only partially hardened and thus vulner- 
able to eneny ICBM’s, we cannot count on it functioning after an initial 
nuclear attack. Therefore, alternative systems must be provided for the 
post -attack phase. 

Last year we began the develop me nt procurement of the airborne 
element of the Post Attack Command and Control System (PACCS) . This air- 
borne element consists of IT specially equipped KC-135 command post air- 
craft, and 36 B-47 1 s equipped as communications relay aircraft. Twelve of 
the command post aircraft, one of which is continuously airborne, and all 
of the communications relay aircraft are already in operation. AH IT 
command post aircraft w ill be in operation by the end of the current , fiscal 
year. These aircraft will be replaced with KC-135 aircraft ordered with 
fiscal year 1962 and 1963 funds. The total investment cost of the airborne 
system is estimated at about $300 million, plus abort $60 million for 
research n.r>d development. Its annual operating cost is estimated at $30 
million. 

I informed the Committee last year that we were studying the con- 
struction of a deep underground support center. The airborne command 
post and relay aircraft should be able to survive the initial attack and 
their ability to communicate with al 1 elements of the strategic forces 
is good. However, they have limited unrefueled endurance and it 
is possible that tankers may not be available to keep them airborne. 


Moreover, there are limits to the number of personnel which could be carried 
and the amount of detailed re -planning that could be accomplished in an 
airplane. rfc( * 


Hie deep underground support center, on the other hand, would have 
long endurance in a post -attack environment and would have adequate 
space for the necessary personnel, communi cations, comput er equip ment, etc. 
It is not a substitute for the airborne element, however, I 



We are proposing, therefore, to initiate the construction of a deep 
unde, ground support center in fiscal year X^ 6 k. Uhls facility would become 
operations^. during the 1967 -69 period, with an interim capability by 19^5* 
Its total cost is now estimated at $155 million, of which $31 niillion is 
included in the 196^+ budget to complete the first phase. In addition, about 
$3 million of 1963 funds is being re -prog rammed to begin development of the 
necessary electronics and communications equipment. 


E. NEW STRATEGIC MISSILE SYSTEMS 


In addition to the improved MINUTEMAN which I described earlier, we 
also have in the R&D program a number of other strategic missile projects -- 
for example, studies and exploratory development of an advanced ICBM which 
was initiated this year and of advanced sea-based deterrent systems on 
which we have been working since fiscal year 1961. We are also studying 
the possibility of an improved version of the A-3 POLARIS and are doing 
a great deal of work on improved propulsion, structures, guidance, etc., 
for land-based missiles, al 1 of which will contribute to the improvement of 
existing missiles or new advanced missiles. Funds are also included in the 
R&D programs for exploratory work on low altitude penetration vehicle 
systems, as contrasted to missile systems whose vehicles follow a ballistic 
path. Also, the Mobile Medium Range Ballistic Missile system (MMRBM) is 
being developed for possible application in Europe or elsewhere in the 
world within reach of Communist Bloc targets. 

Together, all of these projects, which I shall discuss in greater 
detail later, provide for the development of a broad base of technology 
for future strategic retaliatory weapons systems. Cme or more may 
actually reach the production and deployment stage before the end of the 
programmed period, fiscal year 1968, but until a decision is made to 
produce and deploy these systems, they are shown only in the R&D program. 
Hiis classification of development projects should be kept in mind in 
connection with the military forces and programs shown for the years 
furthest in the future since it contributes to a downward bias in the 
figures shown for that period. 
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ADEQUACY OF THE PROPOSED FORCES 


'Die Strategic Retaliatory Forces programmed through 1968 are, in 
our Judgment, fully adequate to accomplish the objectives which I 
discussed earlier. 


J a rapidly increasing portion of this force will consist 
of hardened and dispersed ICBM's and submarine -based POIARIS missiles, 
all with a very high probability of survival under nuclear attack. 

The offensive power of these weapons will be further enhanced by the 
addition of penetration aids and the availability of larger yield 
warheads. Further increases in the large forces already programmed 
would provide only marginal increases in capabilities in relation to 
their additional cost. 


Obviously, these Judgments are based on our present estimates of 
the probable make-up of Soviet forces during the program period. For 
the more distant years, these estimates are, of course, quite tentative 
since they rest on certain assumptions regarding decisions which the 
Soviet leadership has not yet had to make. Nevertheless, our presently 
planned program retains for us sufficient flexibility to make changes 
in time to meet any Soviet program shift. We have ample manufacturing 
capacity for POIARIS and MINUTEMAN, both of which will be in production 
for some years to come. If more are needed in future years, we should 
be able to procure them in time. 

G. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The Strategic Retaliatory Forces I have outlined will require 
Total Obligations! Authority of $7.3 billion for fiscal year 1964 
compared with $8.5 billion for fiscal year 1963* $9.1 billion for 
fiscal year 1962, and $7.6 billion in the original budget estimate 
for fiscal year 1962. 
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III. CONTINENTAL AIR AND MISSILE DEFENSE FORCES 


The Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces include those weapon 
systems, warning and communications networks and ancillary equipment required 
to detect, identify, track and destroy unfriendly forces approaching the 
North American continent* Obviously, the requirements for these defensive 
forces are closely related to the provisions we make for the Strategic 
Retaliatory Forces, since the latter, in carrying out their own mission, 
would greatly reduce the weight of an enemy follow-on attack upon the 
United States. So too, the requirements for defensive forces are closely 
related to the size and character of cur Civil Defense effort, which in 
many wartime situations could do more to save lives than active defense 
measures . 


A. THE DEFENSIVE TASK 


Last year, in my appearance before this Committee, I noted that the 
weight of the strategic threat against the United States was steadily 
shifting from manned bombers to ICBM's and submarine -launched missiles. 
The latest intelligence indicates that this trend is continuing and, as 
I pointed out earlier in this statement, the Soviet missile -launching 
submarine fleet is building up somewhat more rapidly than we had 
anticipated last year. 


At the same time, the absolute threat from manned bombers is 
expected to continue to decline ^over the__next. several years as the Soviet^ 
bomber fleet grows 



the Soviet long-range bomber force will not only be declining, but aging 
as well. The Soviets have introduced a new medium-range bomber, the 
BLINDER, which has a capability for a short supersonic dash, but the 
limited range of this aircraft severely curtails its effectiveness for an 
intercontinental miss ion . 


Although there is some uncertainty as to how large a bomber force 
the Soviets could generate at any time during the next several years for 
an attack against the United States, our best estimate is that no more 
than 200 bombers could be placed over the United States in a single 
attack over a period of a few hours. Furthermore, to mount such an attack, 
the Soviets would either first have to deploy their bomber force to their 
Arctic bases or stage them through these bases in successive waves. Such 
action would greatly jeopardize their chance of surprising us and, equally 
important, their bombers would become vulnerable to our missile attack 
during the staging operation. Thu s, our principal concern in the years 
ahead must be the dangers of an ICBM and submarine -launched missile attack, 
and the main thrust of our efforts should be redirected to meet these 
rising threats . 
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Although the Soviet Union may now have, or soon achieve, the capability 
to place in orbit bomb -carrying satellites, there does not appear to be any 
logical reason for them to do so, since there are much more efficient ways of 
delivering nuclear warheads. But we cannot ignore the possibility of that 
kind of a threat arising in the future, and we must make the necessary 
preparations now to counter it if it does develop* 

B. DEFENSE AGAINST MANNED BOMBERS 

As long as the Soviet Union continues to maintain a force of m a nn ed 
bombers capable of reaching U.S. targets, the United States must continue 
to support a defense against them. In addition, steps must be taken to 
ensure that our manned bomber defense system has a capsbixity to survive a 
Soviet missile attack, since we must assume that the Soviet Union in an 
attack on the U.S, would strike first with its missiles and then with its 
manned bombers . Act ually , oux prime concern in this area during the last two 
years has been to find some means of reducing the vulnerability of that 
system to Soviet missile attack. 

1. Semi-automatic Ground Environment System (SAGE) 

Ibe heart of the entire aircraft control and warning network is the 
semi-automatic ground environment (SAGE) system consisting of 22 direction 
centers in the U.S* and one in Canada which will be operational next year. 
None of the U.S. centers is hardened, seven axe collocated with SAC forces 
and two are located in close proximity to large cities* A successful 
Soviet missile attack on the SAC complex would also destroy about one- 
third of the SAGE direction centers. The remainder could be destroyed with 
about 30 Soviet I0BM r s, 

As I pointed cut last year, it would be highly impractical to try to 
harden the entire SAGE system* particularly its communication links. A 
more feasible alternative would be to construct a back-up system which 
could operate independently of the SAGE system in the event the latter were 
seriously damaged or destroyed, and this is the course we elected to 
follow. Two years age the President requested and the Congress approved 
funds to begin the reconstitution, of a manual back-up to the SAGE system. 

This involved the establishment of NORAD control centers at 27 selected 
prime radar sites, thereby enabling these facilities to identify enemy 
aircraft and direct our intercept ora against them, in addition to 
performing their normal search and surveillance functions. Another group 
of prime radars was provided with a more limited ground control intercept 
capability and all the U.S. prime radars were linked together with a new 
communications system, so that they could operate in support of each other 
even if the SAGE system were destroyed. This effort entailed additional 
manpower and fallout protection and shielding for the crews, as well as 
additional coramunJ cat i ons and emergency power facilities. 



The manual back-up phase was completed last year. Now we are engaged 
in the establishment of a semi-automatic Back-up Interceptor Control (BUIC) 
system consisting of 34 stations co-located with prime radars, four of 
which will be in Canada. The 30 stations in the U.S. will include 20 of 
the 27 NORAD control centers > which will be converted frcaa manual back-up 
to the semi-automatic system by furnishing them the necessary computers 
«rni related equipment . The funds provided for the current fiscal year 
($25.8 mill ion) will finance the first 15 semi-automatic stations and the 
funds requested for 1964 ($25.6 million) will finance the balance. The 
first group of stations will become operational in fiscal year 196> and 
the remainder in fiscal year 1966. 

As the semi-automatic system approaches operational status, we pxan 
to phase out six of the 22 SAGE direction centers - four of the centers 
are co-located with SAC and the other two are close to large cities. The 
remaining three direction centers that are co-located with SAC forces are 
in the northern tier of the U.S. ard are operated jointly with the FAA under 
a five-year agreement signed last summer. These adjustments to the aircraft 
control and warning system are shown in Telle 3 - 


The remaining l6 SAGE direction centers could, by extending their 
coverage to the adjoining sectors, continue to provide the essential 
peacetime and pre-strike control .. These are important functions, xn 
peacetime we must maintain continuous surveillance of our airspace to 
check out all intrusions, and this the SAGE system can do quite well. In 
the pre-air battle period, SAGE could still prevent a Soviet-manned bcsriber 
or a simultaneous manned bomber -missile attack from catching us by sur- 
prise. As long as we have the ability to detect a manned bcsriber attack, 
the Soviets would have to hold their bombers beyond the perimeter of our 
radar warning system until after their missile attack was launched. 


But we must face up to the fact that the SA1E system in its present 
form would be of questionable value once the attack had started. This 
is particularly true of thcie cental? co-located with SAC bases which 
themselves would be prime targets for Soviet missile attack. The FJIC 
stations, because they will be widely dispersed and sway from other prime 
targets, would not- offer very profitable targets for ICBM attack. And, 
as I noted earlier, the crews will be provided with fallout protector, 
to enable them to function ir. the post missile attack environment. The 
phase-out of the six SAGE direction centers will save around $55 million 
a year, far more than the additional cost cf operating the BUIC stations. 


In our realignment- of the aircraft control and warning system, we 
have also carefully reviewed the requirement fox prime radar stations. 
The present system of 163 long-range radars in the United States and 
Canada provides triple coverage above 10,000 feet at all points. 
Furthermore, 1 6 of these radars are located in prime target areas. We 
believe double coverage above that altitude would be sufficient- in the 



period ahead. Accordingly, we propose to phase out 17 of these radars 
(including the two remaining Texas Towers) during fiscal year 19^, most 
of which are in prime target areas. This reduction will produce a 
saving of about $20 million a year. 

2. Other Aircraft Control and Warning System Changes 

The only other significant changes in the surveillance, warning 
and control system pertain to the radar picket ships, EEW line extension 
aircraft and the Missile Master control centers. The number of radar 
picket destroyer escorts will be reduced from 11 to 6 by end fiscal 
year 1963. The surveillance mission of these ships in the Atlantic 
extension of the DEW line will be assumed by Navy aircraft and that 
force is accordingly increased by two aircraft in 19 6k. The heavy 
seas in the Greenland -Ice land -United Kingdom barrier area cause 
continuous damage to the DER's and seriously reduce the effectiveness 
of the radars. Navy studies indicate that two aircraft can carry out 
the surveillance mission more effectively than the ships. Two of the 
EER*s will be inactivated and three transferred to the General Purpose 
Forces. The picket ships will continue to be used in the Pacific and 
Atlantic offshore contiguous radar network. 


3. Manned Interceptors 

The manned interceptor force consists of about 860 all-weather 
aircraft in active uni ts committed to the defense of the North American 
continent - F-101's, F-102’s, and F-106*s. In addition, there are 
about 500 Air National Guard aircraft, a few of which are maintained 
on runway alert, and a number of Canadian squadrons committed to 
NOKAD. 


One of the principal problems we encountered with the interceptor 
force was its concentration on a relatively few soft bases, many of which 
were shared with SAC units. Accordingly, our first effort to decrease the 
vulnerability of the force was devoted to dispersing the interceptors to 
additional bases. But even now one-half of the active interceptor 
squadrons are still co-located with SAC. We new propose to disperse these 
forces further in fiscal year 196k by providing additional facilities at 
21 existing United States interceptor dispersal bases. This action will 
permit the dispersed deployment of around 25 percent of the active 
interceptor force for extended periods of time. At the present time. 


these dispersal bases have only a limited capability for the support of 
interceptor aircraft. The initial cost of this program would be about $45 
million with continuing annual operating costs estimated at $15 million « 

We still plan to retain the existing Interceptor aircraft In the force 
through the 1964-1968 period. As is shown In Table 3* ttoe nun ^ >e ^ 
craft In the force, however, will decline gradually because of attrition. 

By the end of fiscal year 1968 the manned interceptor force would consist 
of about 750 active Air Force aircraft and 600 Air National Guard aircraft. 
We believe that this force will be adecjuate against what we presently fore- 
see as a declining Soviet manned bomber threat. However, if the Soviets 
should deploy a new long-range b ember, which we do not now deem very likely, 
we would have to reconsider the size and character of our interceptor 
force and, particularly, the need for modernization. There are 
of aircraft already in production, under development or programmed which 
could be adapted to the interceptor role with only modest additional out- 
lays for development costs. 

First, there is the F-4, a high performance fighter -interceptor now 
being procured for both the Navy and the Air Force. A fire control system, 
the AKJ-59 and a missile, the SPARROW HI-6B, which would be suitable for 
this aircraft, are now under development by the Navy. An F-4 type in 
cep tor, because of range and time -in -air limitations, may be the leas 
effective of the alternatives open to us but it could be made available 
early. 

Another possibility is the Navy A- 5 ( A 3J) attack bonber which is 
already in operation. A fire control system, the ASG-18, 

now being developed and tested by the Air Force, would be suitable for this 
aircraft. The A-5 type interceptor vould be somewhat slower and would cost 
considerably more than the F-4 but it vould have a significantly longer 
range and "time -in-air" - attributes which are especially important in an 
interceptor - and it could be made available Just as early. 

A third possibility is the F-Ul (TFX) which we have Just started 
developing for the Air Force and the Navy in a tactical role. A suitable 
fire control system, the Ml, is now under development by a 

long-range missile, HARPY, is being developed for this aircraft. The 
F-lll should make an excellent interceptor. Its short take-off and lan 
ing characteristics would permit dispersal to and recovery frem a large 
number of airfields. Its very long-range and "time-in-air wo^d permit 
continuous air patrol during the probable duration of an air cattle. The 
F-lll in an interceptor version vould not, of course, become aval la le 
until the 1968-1969 period, about two or three years later than either the 
F-4 or the A-5 (A3J)» 

A fourth possibility vould be a completely new interceptor based 
upon some of the most recent work being done on airframes and engines . 

Such an aircraft could use the Air Force-developed ASG-1B fire 



control system and GAR-9 air-to-air missile. It would be a very high 
performance, but also a very high cost aircraft. It vould have a higher 
■peed than the TFX but its range and "time -in-air" would be significantly 

lass. 


A fifth possibility would be the adaptation of a large transport aircraft 
such as the KC-135 or a C-l4l as an air-to-air missile platform. Such an 
aircraft might use an advanced fire control system and a long-range missile 
lifce the "EAGIE" which the Navy had under study a few years ago. It would, 
of course, have a much lower speed than any of the others; i.e., below Mach 1, 
but it would have a much longer radius of action and "time -in -air M and could 
carry perhaps as many as 30 air-to-air missiles. Die fire control system 
would be able to track a large number of objects out to long distances and 
oould control a large number of simultaneous interceptions. Because of its 
size and endurance, the aircraft could also operate as an airborne control 
center together with shorter range high-speed interceptors. Such an 
interceptor system would also be less vulnerable to ballistic missile attack 
Since it could take off immediately on warning, remain aloft during the 
Initial missile bombardment, and still have sufficient endurance to engage 
the follow-on bomber attack. 

Whether or not the Soviet Union actually deploys a new long-range 
bomber, we intend to make a thorough study of the entire problem of 
modernizing our manned interceptor force and we hope that next year we will 
be in a better position to make some definite recommendations on this 
subject. I do not believe, in the light of presently available intelligence 
and the wide range of options still open to us, that the situation requires 
us to make a decision now. 

4. Surface -to -Air Missiles 

As I pointed out last year, the Air Force's BOMARC missiles suffer 
from essentially the same defects as the manned interceptors, but to an 
even greater extent. They are concentrated on Just seven soft bases. 

Diey are, therefore, highly vulnerable to an initial ICBM attack, 
nevertheless, we plan to continue the BOMARC force at least through fiscal 
year 1968, since the large initial investment costs are already behind us. 

Die NIKE -HERCULES force is still considered a very useful air defense 
weapon system. Altogether with the Missile Master and the Birdie control 
systems, NIKE-HERCUIES batteries can operate independently of SAGE. They 
will also be able to operate together with the BUIC semi-automatic back-up 
system. Accordingly, we plan to continue the HERCUIES force intact through 
at least fiscal year 1968, but with an increasing share of the force 
assigned to the Army National Guard for on-site operation. 

In fiscal year 1965 we propose to relocate 20 NIKE -HERCULES batteries 
either to the midwestern part of the United States in order to provide some 
air defense for our hardened ICBM forces and military control centers, or 



to protect cities in the Southeast* These units are now located at soft SAC 
bases or at Thule, Greenland. Since the soft SAC bases would be prime targets 
for a Soviet ICBM attack, NIKE -HERCULES batteries would not be very effective 
at such installations. However, they could be of considerable value in 
defending hard missile sites and control centers against a follow-on attack 
by Soviet manner, bombers, assuming of course that the Soviets did not attempt 
to destroy thes^ hard sites with their own long-range missiles. This is not 
an unreasonable assumption because, as I indicated in my discussion of our 
own strategic retaliatory forces, hard sites are very difficult and costly 
to destroy with ICHK's. 

The initial cost of relocating these batteries would be around $60 
million, an anojc* -ell justified by the contribution they could make to 
the defense of c'r hard ICBM and control sites. At the very least, they 
would force the Sc nets to program either a large number of strategic 
missiles or a eviration of missiles and aircraft against each of the hard 
sites - thus making the cost of digging out any one of them extremely 
expensive . 

We are ale.' investigating the possibility of making some of these 
NIKE -HERCULES batteries mobile to increase the flexibility and survivability 
of the force . 

The NIKE - .*31 ' batteries manned by the Army National Guard will be 
phased out of tie tfr-rce by the end of the coming fiscal year. 


C. DEFENSE AC-AlNiT ICBM ATTACK 


The most urgent problem confronting us in the Continental 
Missile Defense F'.rces Program is defense against ICBM attack, 
area we are in better shape with respect to warning than active 


Air and 
In this 
defense. 


1. Ballistic Misiile Early Warning System (BMEWS) 


The firtt of the three stations in this system - at Clear, Alaska 
t\. r ihule - £■■■■>■ ...and - are in operation. The third, at Fylingsdale, 
U.-.itfcd Kingdom, •>111 reach operational status in fiscal year 1964, 


The Brule is equipped with four detectionj^ai^_and_o^ tracking 

radar and can launches from the 

site has three iete :;tion radars and together with the Thule site can cover 
of the lac..cle- from the USSR. The Fylingsdale site is being equipped 
W1 th three tracking radars^i^ogethe^r^^tti^^toe^tw^^e^|^^^^ 
able to cover I&isioles 


It is co^r-l^-ble that the Soviet Union could launch an ICBM attack 
* But this 

over the 


not a very likely contingency since the accuracy of the missile would he 
considerably degraded and the payload significantly reduced. Furthermore, 
it is highly unlik ely that the Soviets would take the risk of striking only 
over the Antarctic in an attempted sneak attack. Drere would be too great 
a risk of premature discovery, since the missiles would have to travel a 
much longer distance over a much longer period of time before they reached 
their targets and, within this period of time, the chances are good that we 
would have detected their launching, perhaps by an over-the-horizon radar 
net. Against an attack from a more likely direction, i.e., across the 
Arctic, with or without an attack across the Antarctic, it is reasonable to 
assume that the EMEWS would be able to provide adequate w arning . 



Because of the critical importance of warning of ICBM attack, to 
have made a major effort to develop a system of orbiting satellites 
could detect enemy ICBM's in their launch phase, thus adding to the warning 
provided by BMEWS. Unfortunately, this effort has run intosomevery 
serious technical problems. MIDAS is an extremely complicated system, 
relying on sophisticated sensors and it is in this area that we have 
encountered ttodble. After a most thorough review of this program, to have 
reached the conclusion that until the sensor problem is solved jmd sensor 
reliability significantly increased, there is little value in 6 “S 
with the further development and testing of the orbiting ve c • 
respect, it should be noted that we have already accumulated a wealth of 
experience in the launching and tracking of satellites and the recovery of 
dato from them. Accordingly, we have decided to concentrate ^ on 

the sensor and reliability problems which are fundamental to an e„ ecti 
satellite -borne missile warning system. 

MIDAS is a good example of the risks inherent in rushing ahead with 
the concurrent development and testing of a highly sophisticated system. 
Fortunately, the temptation to go forward with concurrent development, 
production^ and deployment of MIDAS was resisted. Otherwise, we eou^l 
have found ourselves constructing a ground environment for a system uhic 
may not reach operational status for years to come. 

Through fiscal year 1962 we had already committed $371* million for 
the development of MIDAS and $100 million was originally programmed for th 
f^S ^th the suspension of work on the orbiting vehicles, 
level of effort has now been scaled down. We now contemplate that 
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$75 million will be required this year for the re-emphasized effort on 
sensor development. We plan to use $35 million to support the program in 
fiscal year 1964. 

Hie technical difficulties which ve have encountered with MIDAS were 
not entirely unforeseen, which is why X told the Committee last year that even 
though theoretically this system could become operational by 1964 or 1965* we 
did not include it in our force projections. Although we plan to press 
forward with our research on sensors, it is much too early to say when an 
operational system might become available. Meanwhile, we will continue to 
explore other types of warning systems, such as the Over -the -Horizon radar. 

3 . Bomb Alarm System 

Hie 1 V>nih Alarm System is designed to provide automatic detection of 
nuclear detonations at selected sites in the NORAD area of responsibility 
and to relay this information immediately and automatically to the central 
display centers, both for military and civil defense use. The system has 
been in operation now for about six months . 

Now we are studying an improved system, NUDETS, that would provide 
timely information on the yield, height of burst and ground zero of 
nuclear detonations for purposes of damage assessment and fallout prediction 
The key problem here is to develop sensors with the required degrees of 
accuracy. Until this problem is solved, it would be premature to plan for 
the deployment of the improved system. 

4. NIKE -ZEUS 

During the past year we have gained a much broader understanding of 
the technical problems involved in developing an effective system of b a llistic 
missile defense. It is now generally agreed that the NIKE-ZEUS system 
currently being tested would not be effective against the kind of ICBM 
attack we visualize the Soviets would be able to mount in the late i 960 s 
and early 1970 ; s. A thorough review of the available technical possibilities 
leads us to the conclusion that there are four major improvements which could 
be made in the present NIKE-ZEUS system. They are: 

a. Hie use of the ZEUS discrimination radar as a high volume, 
lover accuracy target tracker. 

b. The modification of the ZEUS missile to reduce the minimum 
altitude at which an incoming warhead can be intercepted. 

c. Hie d evelopment of a new high acceleration missile (SPRINT) 
which because of its greater acceleration would increase the 
time available for discrimination of targets. 
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a. The development of a new phased array radar which could 
simultaneously acquire, evaluate and track a large number 
of objects. 

In developing the program which we are now proposing, we considered 
three major alternatives: 

a. The first alternative envisioned the continued development 
and test of the present NIKE -ZEUS system and a separate 
limited development of a phased array radar, with initial 
deployment of the ZEUS system., if it appeared worthwhile, 
within four years of the time a decieion was made. Hie 
development cost of such a program over the fiscal year 
1964-1967 period is estimated at $600 million. 


b. The second alternative called for proceeding with all four 
major improvements with deployment begi n ni n g in 1967 °f 16 
ZEUS batteries (for 12 urban areas) incorporating initially 
only the first two improvements. Ten more batteries (for 
10 additional urban areas) incorporating only the third 

and fourth improvements would be deployed beginning in 19^9* 
Hie SPRINT missile ana phased array radars (the third and 
fourth improvements) would then be added to the first l6 
batteries and the available ZEUS miseiles would be 
redistributed anmg all 26 batteries. Development costs 
for this program, beyond the present fiscal year, would 
total $1.4 billion. The initial investment costs for a 
26 battery defense would total around $12.2 billion and the 
total ten -year cost through fiscal year 1973 would approximate 
$20.4 bi lli on . Hie 22 urban areas which these 26 batteries 
would defend include approximately 30 percent of our 
population . 

c. The third alternative envisioned skipping the first two 
inrerovements and proceeding on an urgent basis with the 
development of the SPRINT missile and phased array radars, 
deferring the decision to deploy the system until mid-1964. 

H = first. batteries cf this system., designated NIKE-X, 
ccull be deployed ir_ 1969 and a 26 battery defense around 
22 urban areas" could be completed 3 or 4 years later . The 
deveio'jmenx cost for this program, beyond fiscal year 19o3> 
wo -id total abort $1-3 billion. The initial investment 
costs for a 26 battery defense would total about $11.7 
billion, including the cost of some NIKE -ZEUS missiles of 
the. improved design which would be used in conjunction with 
the SPRINT missiles. Hie total ten year cost would 
approximate $17.6 billion. Under this proposal the present 
NIKE -ZEUS test program would be limited to the study of 
re-entry phenomena and defense techniques, including anti - 
satellite defense- 






After thorough consideration of the alternatives, ve propose to adopt 
the third. It incorporates the improvements which are best in the long run 
and will yield the most effective system which it is possible to visualize 
at the present time. Hie first alternative was rejected because it would 
not yield a system which would be effective against the kind of an attack - 
ve could be faced with by the time the system could be built. The second 
alternative would lead to a final system which is very similar to the NIKE-X 
in both time and performance, but with an initial configuration only slightly 
better than that furnished by Alternative "a". It was considered that the 
marginal protection offered by the early limited capability is not sufficient 
to offset the extra cost required ($2.8 billion over a ten year period). 


We recognize that there are some reasons why it might be desirable to 
proceed immediately with the production and deployment of an anti -ballistic 
missile system, even one with a limited capability. Such a system might 
reduce U.S. casualties in the case of a "s m all 11 or ''medium" Soviet attack 
on our urban areas . Further, it would complicate the design of and tac tics 
for the attacker's offensive weapons. 



But there are even better reasons why ve should not proceed at this 
time with actual deployment of a system; 


a. We still have a great deal tc learn about re-entry 
phenomena and techniques for discriminating between 
real warheads and decoys. 

b . We also have a great deal to learn about the effects of a 
nuclear detonation from one of our intercepting missiles 
on ether elements of the defensive system, especially on 
the tracking of other incoming and intercepting missiles. 

If such detonations result in local black-out, thus 
preventing accurate firing of subsequent interceptors, 
the possibility of overwhelming the defenses becomes very 
great. Ihere appear to be solutions to this problem, 
including firing missiles from widely separated launchers. 

e. Finally, and most important, it is not clear that even the 
NIKF-X eye tem should be deployed, even if these technical 
problems were solved. 

On balance, therefore, we believe that it is premature at this time 
to commit ourselves to the production of any system and certainly not tc 
an interim system with admittedly limited capabilities . Instead, we 
propose to proceed with the greatest- urgency in the development of the 
NIKE-X system, retaining the option to move ahead with actual production 
and deployment- of such a system sometime after mid -1964, if the 
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capabilities of the system and the circumstances then obtaining warrant 
such a decision. I believe that the matter of anti-missile defense is so 
important that ve must make every effort to develop an effective system, 
even if ve c anno t now make a decision to procure and deploy it. 

Accordingly, a total of $335 million is included in the 196k budget to 
initiate the NIKE-X development and continue the NIKE -ZEUS test program. 

One final point: the effectiveness of an active ballistic missile 

defense system 'in saving lives depends in large part upon the existence 
of an adequate civil defense system. Indeed, in the absence of adequate 
fallout shelters, an active defense might not significantly increase the 
proportion of the population surviving an all-out nuclear attack. For 
this reason, the very austere civil defense program recommended by the 
President, which I will discuss later, should be given priority over any 
major additions to the active defenses. 

Moreover, before we make the huge investment required for the 
deployment of an anti -ballistic missile defense system, we must carefully 
consider what additional civil defense measures, particularly shielding 
against blast and thermal effects, might be required for the population 
in the defended areas . Hie effectiveness of the NIKE-X system against 
attacks employing decoys would vary with the altitude at which the 
incoming warhead must be engaged. He lower the altitude, the better the 
chances of discrimination, but the greater the chance that the weapon 
might be detonated before it is intercepted. But, of course, the higher 
the altitude at which the weapon is detonated, the lower the blast and 
thermal effects on the ground for any given yield. And, to the extent that 
we can protect the population against the blast and heat of a nuclear 
explosion, we can wait longer before engaging an enemy missile and can 
thus be surer that we engage the warhead, not a decoy. 

D. DEFENSE AGAINST SUBMARINE -LAUNCHED MISSILES 

Second only in importance to defense against ICBM attack is the problem 
of defense against submarine -launched missiles. He solution to this problem 
entails three different types of capabilities: 

(1) He detection and tracking of enemy submarines. 

(2) He destruction of these submarines before they have 
an opportunity to launch their missies. 

(3) He detection, tracking and destruction of the missiles 
once they have been launched. 




We have, however, been studying and testing the feasibility of 
modifying certain radars to give them a capability to detect missiles 
launched from sub mar ines - These tests were successful and we now propose 
to modify selected radars on the East Coast to give them some capability 
against shorter range missiles launched from submarines or from Cuba, 
thus providing at least a few minutes of warning. Twenty-five million 
dollars has been included in the fiscal year 19^1 budget for this purpose. 
We may later wish to provide a similar capability on the Pacific Coast. 
Furthermore, the NIKE-X system would, if we decide to deploy it, provide 
a substantial capability against submarine -launched missiles. 

E . SPACE SURVEILLANCE 

Although, as I noted earlier, attack from enemy satellites is not 
a very likely threat for the immediate future, it is a possibility and 
ve must develop the necessary techniques and equipment now so that we can 
quickly provide a defense if the need should ever arise. The first task 
is to be able to detect and track all objects in orbit. This is now 
being done through the Space Detection and Tracking System (SPADATS), 
which is under the control of NQRAD. SPADATS is a combination of the 
Navy's Space Surveillance (SPAS UR) system and the Air Force's SPACETRACK. 
Data from this consolidated system plus additional information from 
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scientific centers , other military systems such as SMEWS and the high-powered 
radars in Turkey and Alaska, are fed to the surveillance center at NGRAD where 
a catalogue of all space objects is maintained. 

Work will also be continued on the Satellite Inspector project designed 
to develop equipment and techniques for inspecting objects in space in order 
to determine whether they are friendly or hostile. 

Because of the potential importance of a workable satellite inspection 
system we are also providing funds to explore other possible approaches. Hie 
Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) budget for 1964 includes funds to 
study the feasibility of developing techniques for determining ground-based 
satellite characteristics. Much of the technology that wou ld be required 
for such a capability is closely related to ARPA’s project EEFENBER and the 
studies will be carried out in conjunction with that project. 

Satellite inspection techniques, however, are still in the early 
stages of development. To provide an interim counter-satellite capacity, 
we are making certain modifications in the NIKE ZEUS installation at 
Kwajalein Island to give it a capability, within certain ranges, to 
intercept end destroy a hostile satellite by May, 1963 * We plsu to 

modify the THOR launch facility on Johnson Island to provide a limited 
satellite "kin" capability. Relying on tracking data provided by SPADATS, 
the THOR could intercept a satemte passing within several hundred miles 
of Johnson Island and make a successful intercept at much higher altitude 
than HIKE ZEUS -- TOO miles compared to less than 200 for the initial ZEUS 
installation. We plan to reprogram 1963 funds for this purpose. 

Additional funds are included in the 1964 budget. This interceptor 
capability should be ready for use by end fiscal year 1964. 

Both of these missile systems would have to rely on a nuclear 
detonation to destroy the hostile satellite. However, in many circumstances, 
it may not be desirable to detonate nuclear warheads. Accordingly, we are 
requesting funds in the Air Force budget to begin the development of the 
techniques, guidance equipment, sensors, etc., that would be required for 
a non-nuclear interceptor system. 

F. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

Hie Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces I have outlined will 
require Total Obligational Authority of $2.0 billion for fiscal year 1964 
compared with $1.9 billion for fiscal year 1963, $2.1 billion for fiscal 
year 1962, and $2.2 billion in the original budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1962. 



IV* GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


The General Purpose Forces include most of the Amy's combat and 
combat support units, virtually all Navy units, all Marine Corps units, 
and the tactical units of the Air Force 0 These are the forces upon vhich 
ve rely to perform the entire range of military operations short of 
general nuclear war., 

A* THE REQUIREMENTS 

As I pointed out to the Committee last year* over-all requirements 
for general purpose forces are very difficult to dete rmin e vith any degree 
of precision* These forces must he prepared to meet a vide variety of 
contingencies* ranging ftm exsteriasurgency actions to large-scale wars, 
anywhere in the world* Accordingly* they must be provided with a great 
variety of capabilities., weapons* equipment* supplies and training. 

Our general purpose farces* to a large extent, are intended for the 
support of our allies around the world* Their required size and character, 
therefore, are greatly influenced by the size and character of the forces 
supported by our allies, as well as by the size and character of the farces 
which threaten the Free World* Indeed, in the NATO area and the Far East, 
the forces of our alli es clearly outnumber our own, although they lack in 
many respects the readiness and combat pcwer of our forces* 

Because our general purpose forces must complement those of our al li es, 
it is in our interest to assist them in supporting adequate forces when they 
cannot do the job alone* Thus, indirectly, the Military Assistance Program, 
ana the various economic assistance programs as well, also help determine 
the size and character of the general purpose forces which we must maintain. 
And in many cases, dollars spent for foreign aid can make a much greater 
contribution tc the collective defense of the Free World and therefore to 
our own security, than an eqpai aanfcer of dollars spent for our own general 
purpose forces* 

Fortunately, most of ctz? NATO alli es are now in a much better position 
to support: sde-^kt* military forces aid thereby make a larger contribution 
to the collective defense. Brt- cer allies in the Far East, and particularly 
those close to and fjmneclatelr threatened by Communist power, still need 
substantial amounts of military and economic assistance. These countries 
usually have adequate. manpower bat they often do not have the needed weapons 
and materiel arid,* in some cases, they cannot even meet their own military 
payrolls from their own resources. For these countries, military assistance 
and, in selected instances, economic assistance as well, is absolutely 
essential if they are to play their proper role in the collective defense. 

Where the nations involved hex* the will to defend their independence, 
ve can help them best by* providing the required materiel, training and 



budgetary support for their military forces instead of increasing our own 
general purpose forces. While ve must always be prepared to meet our mili- 
tary obligations to our alli es, it is in the interest of the entire Free 
World for nations threatened by Communist attack or sub version to defend 
themselves insofar as possible without direct intervention by U.S. military 
forces. Thus, from every point of view, it is in our own national interest 
to help provide these nations with both the military and the economic means 
to defend themselves . 

The requirement for active duty general purpose forces is also 
influenced by the size and character of our reserve farces. To the extent 
that our reserve uni te can be brought to bear in a timely manner, the 
requirement for active forces is reduced. But to be fully effective, certain 
portions of our reserve forces must be maintained at a hi g h level of 
readiness, since as we have seen, a quick response on our part to C ommun ist 
aggression can do mneh to forest fell the need for a much greater military 
effort later, when the military situation has already deteriorated. Thus, 
there is a great premium on highly ready reserve forces which can be used 
to augment quickly our active forces. 

Because the time element is so important in limited war situations, we 
must also take into account other means for reducing reaction time in our 
evaluation of the General Purpose Forces requirements: 

(1) The deployment, in advance of aggression, of suitable U.S. forces 
to potential trouble areas; 

(2) Measures to maintain the readiness of the forces held in strategic 
reserve in the U.S. for quick deployment overseas; 

(3) Adequate airlift and sealift to move additional forces to the 
place of need; and 

(4) The prepoeitiocing of equipment and supplies in potential trouble 
areas overseas. 

All. o* these considerations — the broad range of military capabilities 
required, the coordination of our efforts with those of our allies, the close 
relationship between our own adiitary program and the assistance we give our 
allies, the abilities of our reserve components, and the various alternatives 
we have for increasing our readiness — must be taken into account in 
determining the requirements for general purpose forces. 


Last year I mentioned that we were far from satisfied with the then- 
available analyses of the longer -range aspects of the General Puipose Forces 
program. Since that time we have made a great deal of progress in exploring 
and defining this requirement. Last spring I asked the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to establish a working group to study the requirements far 
U.S. General Purpose Forces to meet a number of possible non-nuclear combat 









Chinese aggression by committing all of its forces to a European war. Thus, 
the growing cleavage between Red China and the Soviet Union could well serve 
to limi t the size of the forces which the Soviet Union could deploy on the 
European front. 


So too, the United States would have to be prepared to meet concurrent 
threats in more than one part of the world, and this fact has served to 
limit the forces which we could have available for any one of the various 
contingencies we examined in the study. Accor d i n gly, in assessing the 
results of this study, we assumed, for ex a mp le, that the five divisions 
and non -divisional forces in Europe would not he available for deployment 
to the Far East an d that, conversely, the two divisions in Korea and the 
one division in reserve in Hawaii would not be availa b le for use in Europe. 
Although we did no t take it into account explicitly, we_gre L of course, 
aware that 



Furthermore, the courses of action postulated for each case were not 
-the courses of action we would actually follow in the event the 
Communists did attack. For example, while we examined the forces required 
to throw back a Soviet attack on Iran, no co mmi tment actually exists to deploy 
such forces to Iran in the event of Soviet aggression. We might veil choose 
to assist Iran in quite a different manner, depending on the over-all world 
situation obtaining at the time of attack. 


Nevertheless, with all of these limitations, the General Purpose Forces 
studies constitute a very useful approach to the problem of dete rmini ng the 
force requirements for limited war. They have been of great assistance in 
assessing the capabilities of our land and tactical air forces to cope with 
situations short of general war occurring in various parts of the world, in 
same cases in more than one place at the same time. They have also given us 
a much better idea of what we could do with our non-nuclear forces in these 
kinds of situations, and a much better grasp of the size and composition of 
the forces -- both our own and the enemy* s -- that would most likely be 
involved. 


In ad: it ion to the General Purpose Forces Study and the unilateral 
Service studies, we also had the advantage of the strategic evaJuat^Wii^^f 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Drawing on all of these sources 
that i 


is simply the principle of getting there 
firetwit^he most, before the situation deteriorates and greater 
forces are required to recover lost ground. 
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(3) Proper support of Indigenous forces on the scene would give a 

greater return to collective defense than additional U.S. forces. 



The Communist threat In Europe is the largest single threat we face 
In the world and because Western Europe, aside from the United states, 
represents the most Important center of Free World power, it is also the 
threat most dangerous to our own security. The loss of Western 
the Soviet Union would drastically alter the balance of power in the world. 

At the present time there are 22 " combat-ready" Soviet divisions in 
East Germany and Poland. This force is supported by 35 East German, Polish 
and Czechdi vi s ions ir — ^ These satellite units 



Backing up this force are 57 Soviet divisions at 
(generally between 7 0* 85* authorized strengtt) and 65 more ■£l° lr 

strengthlapprorfmately 3056) or only in cadre strength. I^ortal, 

Soviets have about 2 million men in active S^these in 

contrast, 3-3 million in RATO ground forces, with 2 U3*UU««f £ 

Europe. Only 23 of the Soviet divisions in the Weste^^US^^ar 


tr.iqr 


\m: 


__ ___________ If such a buildup were unmatched by Western 

SlrfOTc”ents7 a prompt Soviet attack would have a high probabiUty of 
breaking through today's RATO defenses. After detection 
the Soviets could continue rapid reinforcement to a total of abOT* 60 
Sovietdl visions within 30 days. Additional 

the northern and southern flanks. Eventually, they migtt try to mohiliz. e, 
train, deploy, and support as many as 130 divisions on the Certral Front. 
However e ?tis bTnTmeans certain that they would want to or be capable 
of^deploying a for“ Tt this size. Their tactical doctrine and maneuvers 
auggest°that they would he reluctant to ccmmita force 

divisions given the possibility of a nuclear attack on them. bx & * 
air interdiction would reduce their logistic ability to suppo s a 

Opposing these Communist forces at present is a RATO force of 25 
divisions and5 brigades (3 brigades being about equal to 1 division) While 
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the United States complement of 5 divisions, 3 brigades arid separate 
regiment b is fully maimed and ccnbat ready, most of the forces of the 
other HATO nations have major deficiencies. 



These force goals are veil within the capabilities of HATO. We believe 
that the U, S. contribution of 5 M-Day divisions, 3 brigades ard separate 
regiments, plus 9 more M second echelon" divisions is a fair share of the 
total requirement, considering our responsibilities for furnishing the 
strategic nuclear forces for KATO and for supporting allies in other parts 
of the world. The balance of the KATO force requirements will have to be 
made up by our European NATO partners and this was the view I expressed at 
last December f s meeting of the KATO Council of Ministers. We estimate that 


a total additional expenditure on their part of about $1-3/4 billion a year 
for the next five years should overcome the major deficiencies between their 
present forces and their M2-2 6 goals. Until these requirements are met, 
the defense of Europe against an all-out Soviet attack, even if such an 


attack were limited to non-nuclear means, would require the use of tactical 


nuclear weapons on our part. 


Although we are still a long way from achieving the non-nuclear 
capabilities we hope to create in Europe, we are much better off in this 
regard than we were two years ago. Today the KATO forces can deal with 
a much greater range of Soviet actions, without resorting to the use of 
nuclear weapons. Certainly, they can deal with any major incursion or 
probe. But we must continue to do everything in our power to persuade our 
Allies to meet their NATO force goals so that we will possess alternative 
capabilities for dealing with even larger Soviet attacks. 


With regard to land-based tactical air power, we are in a considerably 
better position than we are with regard to ground forces in the KATO area. 

The Bloc currently has available in Central Europe about 3>3°° aircraft plus 
about 4^0 surface-to-air missile launchers. They could increase their fighter 
total in that area to about 4,200 from various sources including the Western 
USSR. HATO has in Europe about 3 >100 aircraft, and 1,060 surface-to-air 
missile launchers. The number of aircraft could be swiftly Increased to about 

4,000. 
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These totals do not reflect the definite qualitative superiority ® 
the side of the Alliance. For example, the hulk of Allied tactical aircraft 
can carry twice the payload twice as far as their Hoc 

£2; -SaSS^ 

them to fly in a : non-nuclear conflict. We also have a better photo 
reconnaissance capability. In sum, despite certain weaknesses, our 
comparative offensive air situation is a strong one* 

The NATO tactical air forces have several serious weaknesse^jh^h, 

advantages. M 

^SSivf str^eg^incTve° depenf^on S^rlorljr to 

sS^ Snes prevent reinforcement of Bloc ground forces in Europe. 

We have in Etoope a slight superiority in “^sticatS SSEato" 
veather aircraft, better trained crews, and more sq^sticated ^ ^ 
combat systems, ordnance and warheads. Moreover, S . below 3,000 

the satellite countries are ineffective ^ ^ jjxKE missiles 

feet while we have a present and growing capability in BAWii .ana 

"£ ss-c. 

reduce the effectiveness of their aircraft. 

In the longer run, as the Soviet Union ^creases b^h^he ^ 

™,=n+v of its surface-to-air missile forces, the vulneraDixisy o± 

tactical aircraft will increase and we will offensive 

increasingly to surface-to-surface missiles for a tactical offensive 
5S: I also discuss this point in greater detail Inter. 

The Navy general purpose forces ^'^si^^oSosiSL. The 

^incipal^prohlem^^Se^is^h^r^e^f'^new^ship^cons^u^^^^^Q.nl 1 '®^^^ 

S^s^s'SLti^^l^vhfnTtX at out the shipbuilding program. 
In summary, our requirements studies Indicate that, except to the 
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And, in all cases, it is clear that ultimate allied success would be 
heavily dependent qpon achieving early air superiority and upon having 
adequate air and sea lift. 

I would now like to turn to the programs proposed through fiscal 
year 1968. 

B. ARMY GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


1 . 


Active Forces 


Since the end of fiscal year 1961 we have increased the active duty 
strength of the Amy from 860,000 to 960,000, and the number of ccmbat- 
ready divisions from 11 to 16. Three divisions engaged in training were 
brought up to full combat readiness and two new divisions were added. The 
.wo new divisions were organized initially on the new ROAD concept, which 
is designed to increase organizational flexibility, non-nuclear firepower, 
and tactical mobility. The Army's experience with these two RQAD-organized 
divisions has been most satisfactory and we now plan to have all lb 
divisions organized on the ROAD basis by the end of fiscal year 1904. 

We have also authorized a temporary increase in the Amy's end fiscal 
year 1963 active duty strength, from 960,000 to 980,000, in order to reduce 
the hump introduced into the recruit training cycle by the sharp grease 
in draft c al Is during the Berlin crisis in 1961. Draft calls in the late 
summer and fall of 1961 were increased from 6,000 in July to a of 
25,000 in September and did not return to the previous level until March 
1962. Unless some special action was taken to level out the intake 
during 1963, this peak would be repeated every two years, seriously 
disrupting the Army’s training program and causing temporary reductions in 
combat readiness. The additional 20,000 spaces will permit the Amy to 
begin training replacements for the men drafted in the late jammer and fall 
of 1961 early in 1963, instead of later in the year. This will spretri 
personnel intake over the entire calendar year 1963 and can be ^^lished 
by only a small increase in the monthly draft calls during the first six 
months of this year. 

We now propose to increase the Amy's active duty strength for end 
fiscal year 1964 to 975,000. The additional 15,000 men will PO^Jjhe 
Amy to organize provisional units to test some new concepts Propped by 
the Howze Board on Tactical Mobility Requirements. This Sonrd.headed hy 
Lt. General Howze, was formed last year at my request to study without 
regard to traditional military doctrine, the role of Army aviation. 

The Board recommended : (l) That two new types of completely air- 

mobile combat units - air-assault divisions and air-cavalry combat 
brigades - be created; (2) That a number of special purpose air «nits,air 
transport brigades and corps aviation brigades be formed to Hive additional 
recomaissanee and lift capability; and (3) That the mafcer of toy aircraft 
be increased substantially to enhance the mobility of the ROAD divisio . 



The new canibat units proposed by the Hovze Board entail radical 
changes, not only in equipment but in tactical doctrine as veil. As 
presently envisaged, the air-assault division would be equipped with 
about U60 helicopters and Amy type fixed-wing aircraft, compared to about 
100 in the ROAD division. Air transportable weapons and aircraft -mounted 
rockets would be substituted for heavy artillery, and transport aircraft 
would be substituted for same ground vehicles The air-assault division 
would thus have a high degree of tactical mobility enabling it to make deep 
penetrations into enemy territory, to out -flank the eneny by moving over 
otherwise inaccessible terrain to conduct quick strike delaying actions, 
and to serve sis a highly mobile reserve The air-assault division could 
perform most of the missions assigned to the airborne division and could 
probably do so with greater effectiveness. It would be particularly 
valuable for conflicts in areas outside of Europe. 

The air -cay airy brigade, like the air -assault division, would also be 
equipped with a large number of helicopters and would perform a role much 
like the horse cavalry of earlier years. Because of its great mobility, 
it would be very useful for attacks on the flank or rear areas of the 
enemy. It would also be highly effective against armored penetrations as 
it would have large numbers of anti-tank weapons including missiles mounted 
on the helicopters. 

The various special purpose units would have the primary mission of 
providing logistical support to the air- assault division as well as other 
Amy combat units. The principal logistics unit would be the air-transport 
brigade, one of which would be formed to support each air-assault division. 
This brigade would have 134 aircraft and helicopters including 80 AC-1, 
CARIBOU, a transport that can carry about 6,000 pounds of cargo. The 
brigade* s aircraft would pick up equipment and supplies delivered by Air 
Force units and carry them to where they are needed by the ground forces. 

In other words, the Air Force would provide the ''wholesale" distribution 
and the Amy air -transport brigade the "retail" distribution. 

While I am convinced that these new types of units could significantly 
increase the Amy's capabilities, the proposals are so revolutionary in 
character and so closely related to the Air Force mission that we deem it 
prudent to test thoroughly the concepts before we commit ourselves to their 
full-scale implementation. The Board study (due to the limited time avail- 
able) did not take full account of how the Air Force might contribute to the 
Amy's tactical mobility. Furthermore, it is not yet clear how the increase 
in Amy aircraft would reduce the requirements for "lines of communi cation" 
(LOC) forces, such as truck, pipeline and depot units, or how the air-assault 
divisions might substitute for airborne divisions which have a very similar 
mission. There are also scane serious questions as to the need for much of 
the transport capability which would he provided by the Amy air-transport 
brigades. With new airlift aircraft now being procured — C-130 and C-l4l — 
as well as the possible modification of the C-123’s and C-130* s to give them 
better STOL characteristics, the Air Force may be able to deliver supplies 


directly to the using units. These aircraft have very good short take-off 
T anrHng characteristics and the Air Force is rapidly improving its 
operating skills in this area. 

For these reasons, I believe that further test and evaluation is needed 
before any radical changes are made in the structure of the Army combat 
forces. Therefore, we propose to take the same approach we took last year 
with respect to the ROAD plan and test before we Implement. We will then be 
In a better position to make sound Judgments on both the cost and military 
effectiveness of the proposals in the light of other available alternatives. 

Meanwhile, we are proposing to increase substantially our procurement 
of Army aircraft to improve the mobility of existing forces and to conduct 
the planned tests. 

The Army General Purpose Forces Program through fiscal year 1968 is 
shown on Table 4. Three infantry divisions, currently deployed in Europe, 
will be reorganized as mec hani zed divisions under the ROAD concept, m a k ing 
a total of five mechanized divisions by end fiscal year 1964. The five 
mechanized, six infantry, three armored, and two airborne, a total of 16 
combat-ready divisions, will be continued unchanged through fiscal year 1968. 

The ROAD reorganization will also cause some changes in the non- 
di visional elements shown on Table 4. The eight infantry battle groups will 
be phased out in fiscal year 1964 anl the nunber of armored cavalry regiments 
planned at five for the end of the current fiscal year will be reduced to four 
and continued at that level through fiscal year 1968. The men and equipment 
of the units thus eliminated will be used to increase the number of brigades. 
Instead of three at the end of the current fiscal year, we now plan five, 
and the number of brigades will be increased to eight during fiscal year 1964. 

The Army has also reorganized and increased the strength of its Special 
Forces units which constitute its primary, specialized counterinsurgency 
capability. The four Special Forces groups included in the force structure 
last year have been increased to six and the strength of these units has 
tripled over the last two years to a total of 5,600. 

The number of air defense battalions will begin to increase in fiscal 
year 1966 as MAULER, a new air defense missile for use in the forward 
battle area, comes into the force structure. We currently plan to have one 
MAULER battalion per Army division; all l£ MAULER battalions are expected 
to be activated by the end of 1968. The number of HERCULES and HAWK 
battalions remains unchanged from last year. 

Ho major changes have been made in the number of missile commands or 
surface-to-surface missile battalions, except that we now plan to retain 
all six LACROSSE battalions in the force through 1968. The reduction in 
the total n umb er of surface-to-surface missile battalions from 19^3 
1964 reflects the phase-out of liquid fueled REDSTONE and CORPORAL missiles 
as they are replaced by the solid fueled SERGEA17T and PERSHING. 


There have been no significant changes in the numbers of separate 
artillery and cooibat batt ali ons and aviation companies since last year* 

2. Amy Reserve Components 

The General Purpose Forces Study confirmed our conclusion last year 
that the Amy's reserve components should satisfy two specific requirements: 

(a) The ability on short notice to augment significantly the Active 
Amy during periods of grave international tension or during 
limited wars. 

(b) The ability to provide a base for a large-scale mobilization 
in the event of general war. 

The Amy Reserve Guard program in the past placed an undue 
emphasis on the second capability and did not provide the h i gh ly ready 
forces needed to fulfill the first requirement. Many of the limited war 
situations studied last year pointed up the need for a few reserve divisions 
in a >»•*£>> state of readiness. In those kinds of situations where more than 
a "few” reserve divisions were required, a general mobilization was 
indicated and the second of the two capabilities which the Guard and Reserve 
should have would ccme into play. But even in a general mobilization 
situation, the means of deployment and the amounts of equipment available 
to us would limit the number of divisions that could be moved into combat 
In the first four or five months of a war. After that time the lower 
priority reserve component divisions would begin to become av ail a ble, and 
several months later new divisions, formed after the beginning of 
hostilities, would be ready. 

Accordingly, after lengthy discussions with the appropriate Committees 
of the Congress, the State authorities, and the representatives of the Amy 
Reserve and Guard interests, i.e., the Army's General Staff Committee on 
National Guard and Amy Reserve Policy (Section V Committee) and the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board, we proceeded to implement the plan outlined to the 
Ccmmittees last year. Briefly, the plan calls for: 

(a) The establishment of a priority force consisting of six divisions 
ar»q their supporting forces; eleven brigades; the units required to 
round out the active Amy; the on-site air defense battalions, 

and the tr aining mid operational base units. This force will be 
maimed at 75 percent or more of their T08cE strength and will have 
readiness dates of eight weeks or less after mobilization. 

(b) The establishment of two theater reinforcement divisions and 
supporting forces for Alaska and Panama, to be manned at 70 
percent of the TO&E strength with readiness dates of 4 to 12 
weeks. 



(c) Twenty- one divisions and other non -divisional units manned at 
53 to 60 percent of TO&E strength with readiness dates of 
approximately 2k to 36 weeks. 

(d) Continuation of certain other training and base units and units 
for the support of other Services. 

(e) The elimination of eight lew priority divisions (four Army 
National Guard and four Amy Reserve). 

(f) The eliminat ion of obsolete type units or units excess to the 
requirements of the active Army and the addition of new units 
which are required but which presently do not exist or are in 
short supply. In all, about 1,850 of the existing 8,800 units 
will be el iminat ed and about 1,000 new units will be added. 

(g) All Army reserve component personnel now on drill pay status will 
be afforded an opportunity to continue their participation. 

(h) No company-size unit will be withdrawn from any community unless 
another unit is available within 35 miles. 

The Congress, last year, included language in the ^opriation Act 
which requires the Department of Defense to program a _P a±d - d ^ irL | ^ 
strengthof 400,000 for the Army National Guard and 300,000 J^t ± 

Reserve in fiscal year 1963. This we have done, subject to three conditions 
s^t forth L my letter to the Acting Chairman of the Senate Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee, namely: 

(a) That all units maintain at least 90 percent MOS-qualified 
personnel. 

(b) That the reserve components apply the same recruiting standards 
as the active Army, and 

(c) That no units he permitted to exceed the authorized strength. 

To this list of conditions, we have since added one more, i.e., that 
nersonnel on paid drill training status he required to meet acceptable 
standards of attendance and performance. We believe that these conditions 
arefair and proper and, indeed, are positively necessary if we are to have 
the militarily ready reserve structure I outlined. 

However, for a number of reasons it will not he possible for the Guard 
ana Reserve to reach their authorized strengths in the current fiscal year. 
As I pointed out in my letter to the Acting Chairman the initial group of 
six-month trainees i7now completing its 5-1/2 years of obligated service 
and many of these rtf' U- are not continuing in the program. We 
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presently estimate that about 272,000 men or more than l/3 of the 
present drill pay strength will leave the Army reserve components 
during the current fiscal year. Our experience to date indicates 
that the number of qualified six-month trainees that can be recruited 
may well fall short of the authorized input. 


In addition, the number of two-year draftees completing their 
active duty will be unus ually small this year. Only 60,000 men were 
drafted into the Army in fiscal year 1961 compared with 9^,000 in the 
previous year and 158,000 last year. As a result the number of two- 
year draftees available for recruitment by the reserve components will 
be the s mall est since the Korean War. 


Consequently, we now estimate that the reserve components will 
end the current fiscal year with a drill pay strength of no more than 
650,000, about 274,500 in the Army Reserve and 375*500 in the Army 
National Guard. For end fiscal year 1964, we again propose to authorize 
and program a total of 700,000 for the Army reserve components . Again, 
we do not believe tha t they will actually be able to attai n that stre n gth. 
Our best estimate at this time is that the Army National Guard could 
achieve an end strength of 384,400 and the Army Reserve, an end strength 
of 281,000. Accordingly, we have budgeted for these numbers, which will 
be adequate, if properly distributed, to meet our requirements. 


More important to the readiness of the reserve forces than numbers 
of men is the availability of modem equipment and here we are taking 
drastic action to remedy a long-existing deficiency. 


3 . Amy Procurement 

The chronic shortages of weapons, equipment, ammunition, and 
supplies required to support the Army’s General Purpose Forces in oombat 
have been for some time one of the most serious deficiencies in our over- 
all defense posture, and this has been particularly true with respect 
to non-nuclear munitions. The prompt, but orderly, correction of this 
deficiency has therefore been one of our highest priority goals. Two 
years ago, in President Kennedy's amendments to the original 1962 budget, 
$700 mill ion was added for Army procurement. For the current fiscal year 
we requested, and the Congress appropriated, more than $2-1/2 billion for 
this purpose, almost double the average level of the five years prior to 
1962. 


Last year, as a first step toward ensuring seme internal balance 
within the total of Army stocks, I established an interim procurement 
objective: namely, the provision of sufficient equipment and supplies to 
support a 22-division force (l6 active and 6 reserve component divisions) 
for a period of six calendar months, with an average of two-thirds of the 
force engaged at any one time. Attainment of this goal would have provided 
sufficient stocks for 88 division months of combat. 
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Now we propose to take the next step toward a higher state of 
readiness ftnfl raise the procurement objective to provide the initl 
complement of combat equipment required far l6 active and 6 priority 
reserve component divisions, plus such replacement spares and combat 
consumables as are necessary to maintain 16 divisions and supporting 
forces in combat for the entire period between D-Day and the time when 
our production lines would be able to catch up with the rate of combat 
consumption. 


Attainment of the 1964 objective will provide a vast increase in 
combat capability over what we had a year and a half ago during the Be plln 
crisis when I was told that the Army had stocks sufficient for less than 
two months of conventional combat in Europe. Already we have built op 
the stocks to a point where the Army could support 16 divisions in combat 
for three months and could support seven divisions in Europe for six months, 
The cost of attaining the new objective will be high — a total of $30 
billion for Amy procurement in fiscal year 19°4, an amount far more 
than double the average for the five years prior to fiscal year 1902. 


The 1964 Amy procurement of weapons and materiel will give first 
priority to those items in which we have conspicuous shortages and then 
to those new items which promise to yield large improvements in 
effectiveness in relation to their cost. We cannot afford to nrieralze 
simply for the sake of modernizing; in other words, we caruict affOTd to 
buy high cost new items which offer only a marginal increase in effective- 
ness over the items that they are designed to replace. 

Because of the large number and variety of individual line items 
in the Army' s procurement list for the General Purpose Forces, 
limit nyself to the discussion of the broad categories, shown in Table o, 
mentioning only the most inportant items within each category as examples 
of the progress we are making to attain our procurement objectives. 


a. Aircraft 

The 1964 budget provides $522 million for the procurement of about 
1,600 Army aircraft, nearly three times the number ^ocwed in l962 a^ 

1963, and four times the number in 1961. The largest item is the UH-1B/D 
IROQUOIS helicopter, which can he used for transporting troops, 
casualties and which will replace older helicopters and fixed wing aircraft 
now in use. The 196k buy of 710 IROQUOIS will raise the inventory to 
nearly 1,500. 

The 1964 procurement of 60 CH-47A CHINOOK medium transport helicopters 
will increase the inventory of this aircraft to 129* 

The 1964 program also includes 360 observation helicopters, raising 
the inventory to about 1,900. 


We also plan to procure an increased number of fixed wing aircraft 
during the cooing year. The largest dollar item is the QA-1 MOHAWK combat 
surveillance aircraft, of which 50 will be procured. The A my plans to 
arm this aircraft and use it for the close support role in counterinsurgency 
varf are, as well as for surveillance. The U8 CARIBOU twin-engine transport 
aircraft in the 1964 program will raise the inventory to 185. 

The Army l s training aircraft fleet will be modernized and expanded 
by the procurement of 310 training helicopters and 60 fixed wing utility 
trainers. Also included is about $33-8 million for aircraft spares. 

b. Missiles 

Almost $581 million is included in the 1964 budget for Amy missiles. 
The planned HAWK and HERCULES procurement of 1,880 and 720, respectively, 
will fully meet combat consumption and training requirements and will keep 
the production line s going for another year. The initial procurement of 
164 MAULER air defense missiles is planned for 1964 with larger buys in 
later years. The mobile version, mounted on a track e d vehicle, is being 
designed to be fired when moving and will be deployed in the forward battle 
area and with mobile combat forces as a replacement for the 40 mm. self- 
propelled guns. The ground version of MAULER can be carried by helicopter 
and operated from unprepared positions and will be particularly useful for 
airborne and other air mobile forces. 

Last year I informed the Committee that we were still having trouble 
with the development of the man-carried REDEYE air defense missile. These 
difficulties have not as yet been fully overcome and we do not expect to 
obligate the 1963 funds until early in fiscal year 1964. Therefore, we 
will not need additional funds for this missile in 1964. 

The proposed procurement of 471 LITTLE JOHN and 93 SERGEAOT missiles 
should be the final buys of both missiles. Although adequate numbers of 
HONEST JOHN rockets are also available to meet the inventory objective, 
we plan to procure an additional 600 in 19^4, the ml nimum production- 
sustaining level. We also plan to procure an additional 153 PERSHING 
missiles, which will give us a total of about 300 missiles. Another 
procurement of PERSHING is planned for next year. 

About $45 million is included for EHTAC and SS-11 anti-tank missiles. 

The 1964 buy will raise our inventory of the ENTAC missile to over 90 per- 
cent of the objective. The SS-11 is an accurate, wire -guided anti-tank 
missile designed to be carried by the IROQUOIS helicopter and has proven 
to be quite effective in extensive field testing. 

For missile spares- about $22.3 million is included in the 1964 
budget. 




Weapons and Combat Vehicles 


A total of $489 million Is included in the 1964 budget for weapons 
and combat vehicles, compared with $535 million in 1963 and $594 million 
in 1962. 


One of our most Important objectives has been to replace the old 
30-caliber weapons with the 7*62 mm family of small arms — the M-l4 
rifle and the M-60 and M-73 machine guns. These weapons replace a large 
variety of World War I and World War II types and thereby reduce the 
number of different weapons in the Array inventory. Moreover, all of these 
new weapons fire the standard 7*62 mm round used by the other NATO countries, 
thus simplifying logistics and tr ain ing requirements. 

The 1964 program includes 230,000 M-l4 rifles, which will give us 
about two-thirds of the current inventory objective of about 1.9 million 
rifles, and meets all the requirements of the active Amy and a portion 
of the priority reserve forces. 


The procurement of 12,000 M-60 machine guns will raise our readiness 
level for this item to over 75 percent of the current objective. The 
remainder will be met by 30-caliber machine guns. We also propose to buy 
another 3,175 M-73 machine guns for use on tanks and armored vehicles, 
raising the inventory to about 9; 000 — 8l percent of the objective 
and providing all of the active force requirement and a start on the 


reserves. 


Another important part of the Army's modernization program is the 
introduction of a new family of self-propelled artillery, including 105 mm, 
155 mm and 8" self-propelled howitzers. The 450 howitzers included in the 
1964 budget will give us about three-quarters of the inventory modernization 
objective. We also plan to procure an additional 732 self -propelled mortar 
carriers, raising the inventory to 1,572 — about one-third of the 
moderni zat i on requirement . 


About $13 million is included to start procurement of a new. 105 mm towe3 
howitzer This howitzer is light and rugged and can be transported by air 
and air-dropped. For DAVY CROCKETT, $11.4 million is provided. 


Funds are included for 240 M-60 tanks in order to keep the production 
line going for another year. This will give us a total of 3,573 M-60 tanks, 
more than enough to equip all the U.S, forces in Europe. Amy forces in 
other areas will continue to use M-48 series tanks of which we have about 
10,000 in the inventory. We believe that the M-48, which carries a 90 mm gun, 
will be adequate for use in these other areas until a new main battle tank, 
now under component development, becomes available. 

The planned 1964 buy of 2,000 M-U3*s will raise our inventory of these 
modern, air transportable, amphibious vehicles to about 11,600 or 84 percent 
of the current inventory modernization objective, sufficient to equip the 
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active forces and begin equipping the Reserves. The Federal Republic of 
Germany is also buying large numbers of these personnel carriers and 
sales negotiations are under way vith other countries. 

Funds are included for 1,200 T-ll4 armored reconnaissance vehicles, 
which will give us nearly 60 percent of the modernization objective, and 
an additional 630 command post vehicles, which will fully meet the active 
force requirement and begin the equipping of the Reserves. 

d. Tactical and Support Vehicles 

About $340 million is included in the 1964 budget for 70,000 trucks, 
trailers, and other non-combat vehicles, slightly less than was provided for 
the current fiscal year. The largest dollar items are l/4, 3/4, 2-1/2 and 
5-ton trucks, 30,000 of which will be procured. Our over-all objective 
for these four tactical trucks is about 270,000 and the 1964 and prior-year 
procurements will provide about Sof> of this modernization objective. 

Adequate substitute items are available to meet the "hard core" of the 
remaining requirement. 

e. Communications and Electronics 

For electronics and communications equipment we are requesting about 
$406 million, about one -third more than was provided in 1962 or 1963- The 
largest item, $59*0 million, is for STARCQM, the Amy’s strategic 
communications system. This system will provide the necessary rapid 
strategic cammuni cations required by Army forces deployed world-wide and by the 
the Strike Command, should ary of its forces be deployed. 

About $20 million is requested for 10,000 AN/PRC-25 "man-portable" 
radios, a sturdy, effective set for company-size caribat units, raising the 
inventory to about 60 percent of the modernization objective. The balance 
of the requirement will be met from present stocks of older radios. 

Twenty-two million is included for 5,000 AN/VRC-12 vehicular radios. 

Increasing stocks to 51 percent of the modernization objective. Present 
assets of less desirable but usable vehicular radios are available to meet 
the remainder of the requirement. 

f. Other Support Equipment 

About $240 million is requested for the procurement of other support 
equipment in 1964, about $25 milli on more than in the current year and $100 
million more than 1962, This category includes construction equipment such 
as cranes, graders and tractors; small boats; materials handling equipment 
such as fork lift trucks and warehouse tractors; chemical warfare equipment 
such as protective masks and warning devices; and other heavy equipment, 
including the amphibious lighters, BARC and LARC. 



Ammunition 
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Army ammunition procurement in 1964 will total $5^9 million, more 
than 50 percent higher than the amounts provided in 1962 or 1963* The 
most significant items are 7*62 mm cartridges, 105 mm howitzer cartridges, 
and 155 m howitzer projectiles. 

Bearly 900 million rounds of the 7.62 mm cartridge will be procured 
in 1964, compared with 519 million rounds in 1963, fully meeting the 
inventory objective and providing adequate ammunition for peacetime train- 
ing purposes. 

We plan to procure 380,000 105 mm high -explosive cartridges of various 
types, including the initial buy of a new extended range cartridge. In 
addition, 300,000 of the XM-402 extended range 155 nm howitzer projectiles 
will be procured in 1964, increasing the inventory to about 860,000 rounds, 
or about 40 percent of the current modernization objective. 

h. Production Base Program 

The Army's Production Base Program will require $143 milli on in 1964, 
up slightly from the 1963 level and about the same amount provided in 1962. 

The increase in 1964 reflects the requirement for a ddi tional production 
facilities associated with the major expansion in the procurement of Army 
weapons and equipment. 

C. NAVY GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

1. Navy Forces - Ships 

As I indicated earlier, we do not yet have acceptable situation-by- 
situation analyses of naval requirements comparable to those now available 
for ground and tactical air forces. Until such analyses became available we 
are accepting the Navy : s General Purpose Forces shown on Table 7 as being 
generally the right order of magnitude and composition. It is chiefly with 
regard to the rate of modernization that differences of opinion exist, as 
was so clearly brought out in last year's hearings before the Special House 
Armed Services Subc ommi ttee on Composition of the Fleet and Block 
Obsolescence of Naval Vessels. 

I am well aware that the Navy faces a difficult problem of "block 
obsolescence" and that well over half of today's Fleet was built during 
or just shortly after World War II. While it is true that these ships are 
now approaching the twenty-year mark, the useful lives of many combatant 
types still can be extended by rehabilitation and modernization. Support 
nnH auxiliary types, in most cases, can be maintained in a serviceable 
condition much longer than twenty years. The right solution to the "block 
obsolescence" problem is not to rush into a crash program of ship construction 
new and thereby create another eq ually serious dilemma for the future. 



Rather* we should over c jane the problem gradually over a number of years - 
all the time* of course* ensuring that adequate naval power is always 
available to meet the. essential task? of national security. This* I 
believe* our proposed program will accomplish. 

For eni fis'-al year ve plan a General Puxpoee Forces fleet 

of 836 ships* the earns number planned for the end of the current year. 

The fleet will consist of 1J‘ attack carriers* 9 anti ~ submarine warfare 
carriers* It cruisers* 23 frigates* abort 235 destriers and escorts-.* 

103 submarines . and. over 43C anphibiaas* mine warfare, and fleet support 
ships. As new and mere capable ships are delivered the overall n umber will 
gradually decline to an estimated 800 ships by end 1968. These numbers* 
cf course* ace highly tentative. Changing circumstances may reo lire a higher 
or lows:; n,a>ec hut ve Wild have time to make the necessary adjustments. 

a, Atta:k Carrier Fortes 

As shjvs on Tall- 7* v* plan to maintain 15 attack carriers thrf;gh- 
out the progrscanif psr :loic Tentatively* one new attack carrier* conventionally 
power el will t ? atari ed every second year. The last carrier was included 
in the fiscal yea'; I965 shipb uilding program and* tentatively* the ne.ict 
carrier will be started in fiscal year 19^5; and another in fiscal year' 

1967. Thus* by thr #z.i -of fiscal ysar 2-972* ve would have in the Fleet 
10 Forrest a, 1 1-. class' carriers,: one nci-lear-i-owered carrier* the Enterprise* 
and three Medway and y tJ s EesrO> class carriers* for a total cf Id* By 
tisc-ad year 1573* the l&»t Bssea- class oairier would be phased cut of the 
force and. by the last of the Midway- class carrier's. 

Tilt ha= been the Ns-' f s p ccgram for many years* long before the 
present Adn/;ri strVu •.■?* ‘ c:k -filce. Yet* by the time the Midway-class 
cam ere are phased .-v: cf the i ;r ce* one would be 30 years cli and tw: 
von:? be 3r y-ac = : 1 - ilear-i;*’ demonstrating that the 20 -year- rle -of -tbum; 
is &•. artificial stan.ia'5 f.c ' msa vcrlig the useful life, cf naval vessels. 

Ibis p is parti ula**ly pertinent i out discussion cf the next type of 
ship, 

b. Ant 1 .lie warfare Carrie? Forces 

vrj.i: a~. :lsar t?.sr n-.v c xus 4 ruction vi21 eventually be ne cesser 
it vs are t: mali-talr the prrfsnt fores cf nine A SW carriers* it is not 
yet at alt clear wi-sr, this prograL sill have to tie started. All oi the 
pr esent AS^ carders are of the E**cX-’ class and are still highly serviceable 
ships un the ASW ;:lc* particularly after they have been put through a 
rehab Hit a 4 ion and m-dernig’atim program. Additional* more recently tail" 
Essex- ;-las= carrier =• veil hrccme available for ASW duty as they are phased 
out. of the attack carrier f:vce.r These ships* without taxing their 
capacity* can easily Lauiie ary cf the aircraft now in use or planned for 
the ASW opera* i n. 


While it is true that the Essex-class ships , which were all built 
during World War II, will soon exceed the 20-year mark, there does not 
seem to be any logical reason why they would not be serviceable in the ASW 
role for perhaps another 10 years. As I pointed out, the Navy intends to 
retain the Midway-class ships in the more demanding attack carrier role for 
30 years, or even longer. It should also be noted that the new ASW carriers 
the Navy proposed to build would be both smaller and slower than the 
Essex-class carriers. 


Furthermore, new developments, either in ships or in ASW weapons or 
techniques, which we can reasonably anticipate during the next six or seven 
years, may well make possible the design of radically different types o 
ASW carriers, or may lead to a reduction in the total number required. For 
example, the successful development of a VTOL aircraft, on which work ban 
been underway for many years., could substantially reduce the size required 
of an ASW carrier. So, too, the successful design of a destroyer escort 
equipped with manned ASW helicopters could reduce the number of carriers 
needed. We are nov studying such a destroyer escort. 

Finally- nev ASW carriers V’ould cost almost $200 million each. The 
Navy estimates that the first ship would run about $210 million and the 
following ships $185 million each,, but the $185 million figure does not 
provide for future labor and material cost increases which have always 
occurred in the past. Thus, the cost of these carriers will run to at least 
$200 million on the average; or a total, of $1.8 billion for a force of nine 
carriers. This is net an inconsiderable sum, even in a budget as large as 
the Defense Department’s. 

A new ASW carrier would, cf course, be superior to an Essex-class 
carrier in certain respects. The cost cf maintenance (normal overhaul, 
rehabilitation, modernization; etc.) might be less, since by 1970 ^ t c 
Ess ex- class carriers would be 25 years old or older. Because a new carrier 
would be somewhat smaller (35,000 tons compared to *40,000 tons) and vou-.d 
be designed to operate at somewhat slower speeds (27-28 knots compared to 
30 knots ) t the operating costs might also be somewhat lower, and we may *ina 
that certain of the electronic an 3 command and control systems cannot, 
physically, be back-fitted on an Essex-class carrier. 

Nevertheless, recognizing that some sort- of replacement program will 
eventually be necessary and that this program too should be Phased oyer a 
period of years in order to avoid a “block obsolescence problem in the 
future , we have tentatively programmed one new ASW carrier at a cos o- 
$210 million in fiscal year Ve will be in a much better positior. 

to determine the size and character of the ASW cairier force long before 
that time arrives. 

c. Cruiser Forces 

W- now have a force of 1*+ cruisers, one of which, the long Beach, is 
nuclear-powered. Eleven are armed with one or more of the surface-to-air 



missile systems, TARTAR, TERRIER or TALCS, while the remaining three are 
armed solely with guns. During fiscal year 1964 , an additional cruiser 
which has been outfitted with TARTAR., TALCS and ASROC will Join the fleet, 
replacing one of the gun cruisers. We tentatively plan to continue this 
force of 1^ cruisers through fiscal year 19 ^ 7 • bvo r em a ini ng gun 

cruisers will then be phased out c f the force, one each in fiscal years 
1968 and 1969. The 12 missile -firing cruisers will continue in the force 
through fiscal year 1971® 

The Navy proposed the construction of six TYPHOS-armed cruise *?, one 
each year beginning in 1966. This would permit one cruiser to be deployed 
at all times with each of the four major fleets to serve as a command 
ship and to provide air defense. The proposed 

TYPHON air defense system utilizing a very large, radar, 

which, because cf its bulk, could be installed only in a vessel of that 
size. 
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Th^re is also the long standing question as to how much it is 
reasonable to invest simply to defend the Fleet against air attack. By 
1971, under our currently proposed programs, there will be a. out- 100 
missile-armed cruisers, frigate? and destroyer -types, including five 
TYPHON frigates. In addition, the attack carriers will carry hign 
performance interceptor aircraft:. Tbs entire question of the cost and 
capability of the fleet in relation to the cost of defending it against 
air attack still requires a most thorough analysis. 

The cos -1 ’- of six proposed TYPHON cruisers would exceed $ 1.2 billion. 
0-p mo-e immediate concern, however, is the fact that the TYPHON system 
has slipped considerably in development. This is not surprising since 


TyPHOP is an extremely complex system. We are still having serious 
difficulties with the TERRIER. TARTAR. ami TALOS systems which are much 
less complicated than Tl'FHON. In fast- « have had to include in cor fisca- 
year 1^4 budget request a total of $37 million to correct existing 
deficiencies in TERRIER, TARTAR, an! TALOS ships built or funded M 
previous years. The fill cost of this correction program is estimated 
at ah out $275 million for the fiscal year 19 ^ 3-65 period. 

This experience has convinced me that full-scale testing of these 
complex systems is absolutely essential before we start to build the ships 
in which they are to be installed. Therefore, we new plan to ins„a-l a 
TYPHON system on the test ship, Norton Sound, to perform 
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full-scale test firings. When the results of these tests are known, ve 
shall be better able to make sound decisions on the desirability of 
installing the system on frigates or cruisers. We believe the smaller 
system, vhich ve plan to install on frigates, is more 
readily attainable. Accordingly, for the time being, ve have programmed 
an additional TYPHON frigate in each year 19 66-68 in place of the cruisers. 

For all of these reasons, it is entirely premature to program TYPHON- 
armed cruisers. Since the Navy did not propose to start the first new 
cruiser until fiscal year 1967 ve have ample time to reviev thoroughly all 
aspects of the problem. 

d. Destroyer and Escort -Type Ships 

There are now 266 destroyer-type ships in the Navy General Purpose 
Forces including 17 frigates, 217 destroyers and 32 escorts. For end 
fiscal year 1964, ve have programmed a force of 2^8 ships of this type. 

Daring the coming fiscal year, three more guided missile frigates vill 
jcrn the fleet, raising the total to 20 and leaving only three gun frigates 
in the fleet by the end of that year. As shown on Table 8, we have 
programmed one nuclear-powered TYPHON frigate in fiscal year 19&5, two 
c-onventionally-pawered frigates in 1966, three in 19^7 tvo * n 
All of the gun frigates vill be phased out by 1966 and converted to guided 
missile frigates or guided missile destroyers. Thus, by fiscal year 197 
we plan to have a total of 36 guided missile frigates, three of vhich vill 
be nuclear -powered * 

We have not programmed any guided missile frigates for ^^4. The 
£, Tr.fi! in the fiscal year 1963 program and the tvo DLG s shewn for 1964 in 
the program presented to this Committee last year vere to be armed^vith 
the TYFHON air defense system. Because of the slippage of the TYPH 
d-v.-l*w-nt. Vc vere forced to cancel the 1963 as veil as the tvo 

:yr ,-1* planned for 1964. We believe the program is now proceeding satis- 
factarilv and, allowing time for the Norton Sound tests, ve should be 
able to start the DL1N originally planned for 1963 in 19 6 > We ^ ld . 
then start the two TYPHON DLC-‘e originally planned for 19o4 in 1966. Of 
•the ii90 million provided in the 1963 appropriations, $121 million vill 
b- us-3 4 n this fiscal year for TARTAR, TERRIER, and TAU>S improvements on 
ships currently under construction. The balance has been reprogrammed to 
make up shortages in other ships under construction, and to reduce our 1964 
budget request. 

The destroyer force will gradually decline from 207 at 
year 1963 to 120 by end fiscal year 1971, as the number of frigates and 
escorts increases. During the coming fiscal year five DD-93 ® pS 

v>nilt after World War II end two of the older and smaller gun frigates 
will be converted to TARTAR-armed guided missile destroyers. Fi “ e “ 
w* E ?i ' : conwrsions are planned for IS*?. In addition, nineteen 2,200- 
ton-class destroyers will be put through major rehabilitation and 
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modernization In 1961*, completing the program of converting all those World 
War II destroyers vhich because of their size and condition would still he 
adequate in the early 1970* 8 • 

The number of destroyer escorts is programmed to increase from 33 
the end of the current fiscal year to 96 hy 1971. Ten of these ships are 
included in the 1964 budget and 53 more in the 1965-68 program, as shown on 
Table 8. 

We do not plan to start any more guided missile escort ships (DEG), 
although we had planned to add more of these ships in the program presented 
to the Committee last year. The cost of the DEG has risen so rapidly that 
it has now priced itself out of the program. The DEG s in the 1962 program, 
for example, were estimated to cost about $31 million each, about $6 million 
more than a regular escort (DE), This year the Navy estimates that a DEG 
would cost about $39 million, $11 million more than a DE. s ^ce the DEG 
has only one TARTAR launcher, the additional air defense capability which 
that launcher would provide would hardly be worth the $11 million cost 
differential. But even more important, the substantial increase in the 
number of guided missile destroyers will fully meet the Navy's requirement 
for missile ships of the destroyer and escort classes. Therefore, all nitur 
escort-type ships might best be specialized in the ASW role. 

Seven more DE’s of the type now being constructed are programmed for 
1965, plus one new type escort specially designed "from the keel up 
for anti-submarine warfare. This ship, included in the 1964 R&D program, 
is still in the concept stage and the Navy has yet to develop the 
specifications. Generally, the new type would be faster and . 

somewhat smaller than those presently being built. By carefully in . ex ng 
the electronics, sonar, armament and ship control into a single £yst > 
the Navy believes that the manning requirement could be petocd bclnw t 
current class of DE’s. Because of the urgency of the ASW mission, and the 
promise held forth by the new concept, we have programmed the first of these 
snips in 1965, even though the detailed characteristics are still to oe 
worked out. 

Although we are planning to build additional InrgenuiihersofeEcorts 
In 1966 , 1967, and 1968 as shown on Table 8, we are still quite uncertain 
as to the specific types. In addition to the ASW escort I Just described, 
the Navy has also proposed another new type which would be capable of 
carrying a manned ASW helicopter - a development I alluded to ln . 

discussion of the ASW carriers. Again, this ship is still p ’ 

but its successful realization would provide a very important new ASW 
capability to the Fleet. Thus, the composition of the escort c^ruction 
program after 1965 will depend upon the progress we make in w»Hsg° 
these new concepts. But we are all agreed that a substantial number of 
new escorts must be built if the ASW capabilities of the Navy are to keep 
pace with the growing submarine threat. 
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If the program I described is carried out, ve would have 252 frigates, 
destroyers and escort ships by the end of fiscal year 1971> of which 173 
will have Joined the fleet since the Korean war and the balance will have 
undergone major rehabilitation and modernization after i960. 

e. Small Patrol Craft 

Recent experience in counter-insurgency situations has demonstrated 
the need for small, fast patrol craft, capable of maintaining coastal 
security and providing support to para-military operations on an economical 
basis. Two proto-type motor gun boats (PGM) were included in the 1963 
program. We now propose to build another 22 boats of this type at the rate 
of six each in 1964 and 1965 and ten in 1966. The new PGM 1 s will have 
sufficient speed, endurance and armament to replace escort and mine 
warfare ships now performing the coastal surveillance and counter-insurgency 
support missions. The cost of the PGM is estimated at about $3 to $3i 
million each, a fraction of the cost of a DE. 

Including two torpedo boats purchased from Norway and two reactivated 
World War II PT boats, the Navy will have a force of 26 patrol craft. 

f. Attack Submarine Force 

By the end of the current fiscal year, the submarine force, excluding 
POLARIS and REGULUS, will number 103 ships, including 19 nuclear -powered. 
The total n umb er will remain relatively stable over the programmed period, 
rising to 105 by 1966 and remaining at that level through 1971. 

In the attack submarine program presented to the Committee last year, 
ve had planned to start six SSN’s in 1964 and eight each year, 1965 through 
1967. We still propose to start six in 1964, but we now believe that six 
SSN*s a year, 1965 through 19 66, will meet our most urgent submarine 
requirements. We still have in the Fleet a substantial number of 
conventionally -powered submarines which were built at the end of World War 
II or later. 

Twelve of the conventionally -powered submarines were delivered to 
the Navy during or after the Korean war. These ships, with a major 
modernization during the 1967-68 period, should be serviceable well into 
the 1970*6. Twenty -three submarines built at the end of World War II 
can also be modernized and, indeed, nine have been already. We now 
propose to modernize the remaining 14 by giving them the same type of 
sonar and other detection gear installed in the pre -THRESHER class 
nuclear-powered attack submarines and doubling their battery capacity. 

With these modifications, ve believe these submarines will be serviceable 
through the early 1970* E - 

Thus, by the end of 1971 ve would have 66 nuclear -powered, 35 
modernized conventional and 4 unmodemized conventional powered attack 



submarines, or a total force of 105 . Under an alternative program of 
eight SSlHs per year which was considered, we would have had by that date 
only seven more nuclear -powered submarines but 2 6 fewer modernized 
conventional powered submarines. Considering the force as a whole, I 
believe the program we are now proposing will provide a comparable 
capability. Moreover, our proposal would provide a rate of construction 
more commensurate with the size of the force to be maintained, i.e., it 
would be sufficient to replace the force conjpletely every 17^ years. 

g. Mine Warfare Forces 

The mine warfare force which we now propose for the fiscal year 
1964-68 period is essential 1y the same as presented to the Committee last 
year. In fiscal year 1964, ve plan to convert another mine counter-measure 
support ship (MCS) and in the years 1966-68, ve plan to construct l6 new 
ships. 


h. Amphibious Ships 

Two years ago ve sub s t ant i ally increased the amphibious lift capacity 
from a 1-g- division/wing (assault element) to 2 division/vings, and increased 
the number of ships from 110 to 131* We now plan an amphibious force of 
134 ships for the end of the coming fiscal year. As new and more capable 
amphibious ships become available, this number will gr adually decline to 
about 109 by 1968 and to about 102 by 1971* 

We propose during the 1964-1968 period to continue the construction 
of LPl^s, four each in 1964 and 1965* three each in 1966 and 1967* sad 
two in 1968, for a total of twenty-four. These are high-speed ships 
capable of landing troops, heavy equipment and cargo over the beach by 

of embarked landing craft. They also have a limited helicopter 
capability. 

To provide a major helicopter capability ve will continue the 
construction, of the LPH f s (amphibious assault ship), a fast, high-capacity 
troop carrier with facilities for large-scale helicopter operations. The 
first of these was authorized in 1962 and the second in 1963a We have 
programmed two more in each year, 1965 through 1968* 

We plan to initiate in the coming fiscal year a new program for the 
replacement of World War II LST’s (landing ship, tank) with the first 
new 1ST, a fast ” across -the -beach”, amphibious transport that can carry 
amphibious vehicles, tanks and other heavy equipment, to be started in 
1964. Two more will be started in each year, 1966 through 1968. In 1966 
we plan to begin a new program to replace the World War II LSD*s (landing 
ship dock), two in that year, two in 1967 and one in 1968. And in 1965 
ve will begin the construction, at the rate of one a year through 1968, 
of AGC's, amphibious force command ships. 



In total, these programs will go a long way toward modernizing the 
amphibious lilt force. 

i. Logistic Support Auxiliary Ships 

We are proposing for 1964 a total of 212 auxiliary support ships, 
about the same number as we have at the present time. This force will 
decline gradually to about 194 by 1968 and 184 by 1971 more 

efficient ships are Introduced into the fleet. Our proposed 4964 
shipbuilding program includes an AOE and an AFS (fast, underway replenl 
ment ships), as well as three AO (JUMBO) oiler conversions and three AE 
(ammunition ship) conversions. We are also proposing the construction o 
one major fleet support ship and the conversion of another. During the 
1965-68 period, we have tentatively programmed the construction or 
new logistic support ships and the conversion of 15 others. 

The Navy asked that we consider the construction of nine AC®' s 
(new fleet replenishment tankers) during the 1964-68 period. These 
vessels, though primarily oilers, would also carry ordnance, general cargo 
and refrigerated cargo, in addition to petroleum products. The Navy also 
suggested the conversion of six more AO’s to the JUMBO configuration, 
entailing a major modernization and renovation. The center eection of the 
ship, which contains the tankage space, is replaced byanew section which 
Is about 90 feet longer. As a result, petroleum capacity is increased from 
100,000 to 150,000 bis and space is provided for a limited amount of 
non-re frigerated cargo. 

After carefully considering the alternative proposal, ve are 
recommending the conversion of l6 AO’s to the 

the 1964-68 period instead of 6, and the deferral of ADR construction for 
the time being. 

The conversion of an AO costs slightly less than half as much as a 
new ADR ($18.3 million versus $40 million) and has shout half th ® 
useful life (10 to 15 years versus 20 to 30 years . We beUeve that this 
plan will provide a sufficient interim modernization of fleet oiler 
capacity to permit the AOR construction program to be deferred until r 
about fiscal year 197° when the peak replacement requirements for othe 
types of World War II construction ships will have been passed. 

j* Landing and Service Craft 

Also proposed in the 1964 budget is $15 million for J 803 ^ “ 3 
service craft, the same amount provided in 1963. We have tentati ly 
programmed the same level of funding for this purpose through 1968. 

k. Naval Reserve 

In addition to the large number of still useful ships in 
baTLed" fleet, the Navy also supports a Naval Reserve force of 40 ASW 
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destroyers and escorts, and 12 mine warfare vessels in a ready-for-sea 
status. These ships are shewn at the bottom of Table 7. The kO destroyer - 
type ships and their reserve crews were ordered to active duty during the 
Berlin crisis. While on active duty many of the ships were overhauled and 
new equipment was installed, and their state of read i ness Improved, 

2 . Marine Corps Forces 

The present Marine Corps farce of three divisions and three air 
wings supporting uni ts manne d by 190,000 active duty mi 3 . 1 1 ary personnel 
will be maintained throughout the programmed period. Within this force 
are pers onne l being trained to constitute a nucleus of the 4 -th division/wing 
teem. This team could be formed very quickly by calling up the Organized 
Marine Corps Reserve, which has recently been realigned to fulfill better 
this requirement. 

Until quite recently the mission of the Marine Corps Reserve was to 
provide individual replacements for the active force. The organized units 
in the Reserve were for training purposes only. In the event of a 
mobilization, regular personnel would be taken from the three active 
division/air wings to form the skeleton of the fourth division/vring, with the 
trained reservists making up the balance. This method, however, tended to 
reduce the readiness of the active divisions and required lengthy unit 
training for the new division. 

Under the new plan, the Marine Corps Reserve is divided into three 
categories : 

1 . Units required to make up the fourth division/ air wing. These 
units can be mobilized in a matter of weeks. 

2 . Those c omb at support and service units required to back up the 
fourth division/air wing. 

3. Training units to provide individual replacements. 

All reservists in these three categories will be afforded regular 
paid drill and summer training. There will also be a number of Marine 
Reservists who participate in two weeks annual active duty training only, 
who would be available as individual replacements. 

The fourth division/air wing headquarters and the headquarters 
elements of the regiments and air groups are in the active forces. All 
other elements of the division/air wing are included in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. The Reserve battalions, as well as every other Marine Reserve 
unit, have regular commissioned and non-commissioned officers who serve as 
advisors. These regular personnel will accompany their Reserve units upon 
mobilization. Additional regular personnel, primarily technicians, would 
be added to the fourth division/ air wing upon mobilization, up to about 
10 percent of the total strength. 






AH the Marine Corps Reserve units will be furnished sufficient 
equipment for training. The r ema inder of the equipment required for 
mobilization will be maintained in depots ready for Immediate issue. 


The realignment eliminated 15 ccm*pany-size units which were located 
too far from suitable training facilities to enable them to maintain 
necessary combat skills or had too few qualified personnel. These 
deactivations permitted the regular personnel assigned to be used for 
higher priority duties. The drill pay spaces were allocated to units 
waving up the division/air wing and its supporting forces. 


3* Uavy and Marine Corps Operating Aircraft Inventories 

At the end of the current fiscal year the general purpose forces of 
the Navy will have a total operating inventory of about 3,200 combat and 
combat support aircraft, and the Marine Corps about 1,150, as f hOW L ^ 
Table 9* About the same number will be maintained through 1964. The Navy 
inventory will gradually decline to about 3,000 aircraft by 1^68. Th^s 
is accounted for by a reduction of almost 100 support- aircraft and the 
introduction of more effective combat aircraft. However, the Marine Corps 
inventory will increase to about 1,200 aircraft by 1968 as the vertical 
envelopment capability is expanded. 


In addition, as shown on Table 9, the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves 
will have a total of 820 operating aircraft at the end of 1964. This 
number will increase slightly to about 830 by the end of i960. 


4. Navy and Marine Corps Aircraft Procurement 

To contiarae the modernization of the aircraft inventories of the Uavy 
asd Marine Corps, we propose to buy almost 700 aircraft of ln 

fis'ai year This is fewer than we had estimated for 1964 -n the 

five-year program presented to you last year and fesrer than the number 
we plan to buy during the current fiscal year. 

Further study of Navy and Marine Corps aircraft requirements is ^ 
urgently needed. I* our review of the requirements, we found, in ^ severe^ 
that a«r aircraft scheduled far procurement, were only marginally 
•better than the ones they were to replace, and, in still other cases, the 
numbers planned for procurement exceeded the requirements. In rview o^. 

±> cjLf^c"“nc3S., I have requested a comprehensive study of the entire 
al^c^af problem. The procurement program shown on Table xO, 
for "1965 and beyond- therefore, should be considered highly tentative. 

To meet the fighter requirement for botn Navy and Marine Corps, ^ 
we are n.>r buying' the F-43 ^ F4H; , a high performance fighter, especial 
effect iv^ in the* air superiority role. With the F-4R, we pxar to replace, 
over a peri 3 d of time the older F-8 (f8c), the latest model of wnich will 
continue tv b= delivered to the forces as late as 1965. 
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In e xamin ing the requirements for the F-4B more closely, ve found that: 

(a) The Navy h**d planned to start phasing out F- 8 *s fTcon the active 
forces same time before the completion of their useful life and 
h ad c omp uted the original requir e m en t on that basis. 

(b) The proposed replacement training requirement for the F-4B is 
appropriate for the present, when virtually all of the pilots 
lack experience in the F-4B. The current training aircraft 
factors, however, were proposed for the later years when many 
of the pilots will have served a prior tour flying the F-4B 
R-nfl therefore will require only a brief orientation before 
Joining a combat unit. In the later years the relationship of 
F-4 b*s in training squadrons to those in combat squadrons should 
be reduced and that has been done in our program projections. 


(c) The Navy procurement objective included F-4 B*s fer the Reserves. 
However, we feel that with aircraft such as the F -8 (FoU) 
available in large numbers in the coming years, procurement of 
new aircraft for the Reserves cannot be Justified. 

For these reasons, we now plan to buy 132 F-4 B*s in 1964 and 19^5 > 
instead of 150 as originally planned for each year, and continue this rate 
of procurement through 1$6&. In 1966, we plan to buy the first F-lll s 
(TFX) for the Navy and Marine Corps as eventual replacements for the X-w s 
Deliveries are expected to begin in 1968 . 


For the attack role, we are now buying two types of aircraft, the 
A-4E (A4D-5) and the A-6A (A2F-1). The A-4E is a subsonic, light attack, 
close support aircraft which can carry either conventional or nuclear 
weapons. The A-6A is another subsonic aircraft which is especially 
designed for low level bombing of moving targets at night and in bad 
weather. 


The A-4E is only marginally better than the A-4C (A4D-2N), the last 
of which are being delivered to the Navy this fiscal year. Consequently 
it does not seem vise to make any very large commitments to that aircraft 
during the next few years. Instead, ve plan to retain the older A-4C s 
in the inventory somewhat longer than we had originally planned, and 
thoroughly review the attack aircraft requirement during the coming months 
with a view toward the possible initiation of a new attack aircraft 
development in the next year or two. Meanwhile, we propose to reduce 
our procurement of the A-4E to 120 in 1964, instead of the 240 indicated 
last year, and ve tentatively plan to continue this rate through fiscal 
year 1966. The 1963 buy has also been reduced, from 2*40 to 180, the same 
number we bought in 1962. 


With regard to the A -6 (A2F-1), the future mission requirements for 
this close support aircraft to operate from attack carriers is far from 



clear Before making a final decision on this part of the A-6A procurement 
program, *1 belie ve « should investigate the possibility of substituting 
a higher performance aircraft which would have better survivability in the 
late 1960 's. We will, however, go ahead with the procurement of this 
aircraft in 1964, and if we later decide not to place them on carriers, 
they can he used to meet the Marine Corps requirement. Therefore, for 1964 
we propose the procurement of 48 aircraft, about the same number as we 
planned last year. 

We have also revised the procurement programs for the Navy and Marine 
Corps reconnaissance forces. Last year we had planned to buy (over a 
period of three years) 100 A3J-3’s, a combination attack ^ ^i-seneor 
aircraft, now redesignated as the A-5C. Inasmuch as the attack mission 
of the A3J is being increasingly taken over by POLARIS and other strategic 
missiles, we now plan to modify 50 A3J attack aircraft, already to the 
inventory, to the dual attack/reconnaissance configuration, thereby 
reducing the total new procurement requirement for the A-5C by about the 
same n umb er. 

We also propose to buy 12 RF-4 B’s, the reconnaissance version of the 
F-4B fighter, in 1964 for the Marine air wings and plan to buy more in 1965- 
The RF-4B has a day and night photo capability as well as radar 
Infrared sensors. By the late 1960's, we expect to begin procurement of 
the reco nnai ssance version of the F-lll (TFOC). 

The EA-6A (A2F-1H) countermeasures aircraft, the procurement in 
ouantitv of which we had intended to initiate this year, is now being 
welveof these aircraft were included in the 1963 
12 more are included in the 1964 budget. However, either quantity will 
actually be procured until we have investigated the possibili y 
modifying the A-6A (A2F)- attack aircraft to give it an adequate _ a 
measures capability. But in either case the funds requested will he ne 

For the Fleet Air Early Warning mission, we plan to procure the 
carrier-based E-2A (W2F-1). The same airplane was to be 
Marine Corps for airborne radar surveillance. However, the aircraft s 
detection capabilities over land and its effectiveness further 

tactical role are yet to he established. Accordingly, pending further 
SS theMarine Corps need, we plan to buy this aircraft for carrier 
use only, thus reducing the numbers to he procured during the programmed 
period* 

For the ASW forces we propose to procure several different models, 
including the S-2E, a carrier-based, long-range search ai: 
numbers we had programmed last year for Procurement fg/ 7 

period included some for the Naval Reserve. We now believe that the 
11^2 aircraft already in the inventory, and which will ^based^t as 
the S-2E's are delivered, will he fully adequate to meet the Reserve 
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requirements. We also found that the numbers ve had programmed vere 
excessive in relation to the ultimate operating inventory far this aircraft. 

The principal ASW helicopter is the SH-3A (HSS-2). ThiB carrier- 
launched helicopter can detect, track and destroy enemy submarines. In 
1964, we propose to buy 36 SH-3A’s and to increase our procurement to 48 
per year in 1965 and 1966. This is somewhat fewer than ve had programmed 
for this period last year. However, further analysis indicated: (a) that 
the SH-34G (HSS-l) helicopter now in use could be retained longer than 
originally p lanne d; and (b) that the original requirement included 
helicopters for the Naval Reserve even though sufficient quantities of the 
SH-34G would became available for their use. 

We also plan to continue to procure the P-3A (P3V-1) shore-based ASW 
patrol aircraft at the rate of 46 per year, 1964 through i960. This 
turbo-prop aircraft is far more productive than the older P-2H (P2V) vhxch 
it is replacing since it has much greater speed, range, endurance, and 
capacity for detection equipment. 

Also included in the 1964 program are 4 C-2A (W2F COD) combat- 
support transports (financed with RDT&E funds), 60 CH-46A (HKB-1) and 
16 CH-53A assault helicopters used by the Marines for the vertical assault 
mission, 46 UH-1E (HU-1E) utility helicopters, and 67 trainer and support 
aircraft. 

In all, we plan to procure 68l aircraft for the Navy and Marine 
Corps, at a cost of $2.0 billion, compared with 788 aircraft at a cost 
of $2.2 billion in 1963* 

5. Other Navy Procurement 

The logistics objective for the Navy in 1964 is to acquire sufficient 
stocks to support six months of combat consumption with an average of 
two-thirds of the force committed to combat. More specifically, ve 
propose to provide ship fills and initial equipment allowances for the 
active fleet and for selected reserve ships, plus 90 days of combat 
consumption for the active fleet and high readiness reserve ships 
(category ALPHA - 45 ships), and 30 days for other selected reserve 
8hips,M category BRAVO - 165 ships). However, with respect to anti-aircraft 
missiles, the quantities provided have been adjusted to conform to the 
estimated number of aircraft targets that might be engaged. 

With regard to Naval aviation, our objective is to provide initial 
allowances and four months of combat consumption for the active and 
selected reserve forces, I.e., sufficient stocks to permit six months 
combat consumption for two-thirds cf the force. 

To achieve these materiel objectives, we are requesting about $830 
million for Navy missiles, ordnance, ammun ition and other ccanbat 
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consumables - an increase of about $80 million over the amount provided last 
year. The Navy's proposed 1964 air-to-air missile procurement program 
includes 1,1*00 SPARROW III and 1,1*63 SIDEWINDER 1C. 

As I mentioned previously, the Navy continues to experience 
difficulties vith the TARTAR, TEKRUR and TAIOS air defense systems, 
these difficulties are overcome, we plan to hold production of these 
missiles to the lowest feasible level, tailing into account missiles required 
to outfit new ships, training requirements, etc. Production rates will be 
adjusted as soon as the deficiencies are corrected. Accordingly, we 
propose to procure in 1964 480 TARTAR, 412 TERRIER, and 94 TALOS missiles, 
about half the number programmed for the current fiscal year. 

BULLFUP tactical air-to-surface missile procurement will total 7 , 00 ° 
(including 3,500 of the more powerful B model) in 1964 (at a cost of $ 7*2 
million) compared with 5,200 in 1963 and 7,589 in 1962. Another $ 7*1 
million is provided for the procurement of BULLFUP trainer missiles. 

The 1964 program also includes increased quantities of modem bombs, 
ammunition, torpedoes, ASW sonobuoys, electronics and COTmunications, 
training devices, etc. One of the principal items is $29 million for 
1.900 MK -44 torpedoes which will raise our readiness position on this item 
to about 50 percent of the inventory modernization objective, ^^y-two 
million dollars is included for the first substantial procurement of the 
new MK -46 torpedo, which has greater speed, range, and depth capacity than 
the MK- 44 . Another major item is the CBU and SADETE bombs for which $35 
million is requested for 6,000 units, raising our readiness position on 
this new item to over 40 percent of the modernization objective. Pun 
are also requested for large quantities of other bombs, ASROC rockets an 
depth charges, sea mines, 2.75 mm rockets and ammunition of various types. 

The Navy electronics procurement program will increase in fiscal 
year 1964, reflecting for the most part the greater emphasis *edrig given 
anti-submarine warfare,, The largest item is $87 million for equipment 
for the SOSUS submarine detection and tracking system. Funds are also 
included for 137,000 JEZEBEL and 111,700 JULIE sonobuoys raising our 
inventories of these items to well over 90 percent of the modernization 
objectives, respectively. 

Another large dollar item is the Naval Tactical Data System, a 
general purpose command and direction system for fleet use. ® 
computerized system will be used to control the air and j**^*®’ 
including the destruction of hostile submarines. Other electronics items 
include sonar, radios and radars, electronic countermeasures equipments 
and equipment to meet cryptographic and intelligence requirements. 

6. Marine Corps Procurement 

Our logistics objective for the Marine Corps ground forces is to 
procure sufficient materiel to equip and sustain the four divisions in 
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combat for six calendar months - a total of twenty division months of ccnibat 
consumption. Par the Marine Corps air wings, our objective is sufficient 
materiel to equip and sustain al 1 four wings in combat for 6 months with 
two-thirds of the force engaged - a total of l6 months of ccnibat consumption. 

The 1964 procurement program includes an increment of 35*400 M-l4 
rifles. Eleven million dollars is requested for 7.6? mm anmrunition and 
about $57 million for other ammunition including 80,000 105 mm and 
104,000 155 mm artillery rounds and various types of chemical ammunition. 

Pour hundred HAWK air defense missiles will be purchased in 19&4, 
raising the total to about 9° percent of the modernization objective. 


Another 22 M-48 series tanks »nd 8 M-67 flame-thrower tanks Will be 
retro-fitted under this budget, completing the modernization of the Marine 
Corps* tank inventory. A number of tactical vehicles will also be procured; 
including 12001/2 -ton "Mechanical Mules" and additional l/4-ton, 3A~ton, 
and 2-1/2-ton trucks. 

In the electronics category the Marine Corps will biqr, in 19^4, a 
variety of radar, radio, and other communications and electronics equipment. 
The largest item is the helicopter transportable Marine Tactical Data 
System (MTDS), an integrated and semi -automated system used to direct 
air defense operations from the beach after an amphibious assault. Each 
division/ving will have one MTDS which will control both the interceptors 
and ground-to-air missiles such as HAWK. The Marine Tactical Data System 
can be tied into the Naval Tactical Data System to be used by the fleet 
commander as well as the tactical air control systems controlled by the 
Army and the Air Force, thus ensuring that all air defense functions in an 
area can be fully coordinated. 

D. AIR FORCE GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

The General Purpose Forces of the Air Force include the tactical 
fighters, b omb ers and reconnaissance aircraft, tactical missiles, inter- 
ceptor aircraft deployed overseas, and, until 1965* a s m a ll number of 
KB-50 tankers. The tankers are being phased out and the tactical fighter 
refueling mission is being assumed by the SAC tanker force. 

Our principal concern in this area during the last two years has 
been the urgent need to build up adequate air support for the Army ground 
forces so that they could engage, if needed, in a sustained non-nuclear 
conflict. As I noted in my discussion of the General Purpose Forces 
studies, superior tactical air power is essential to our position in Europe 
And would be of great importance in local war situations in other parts of 
the world where our forces might be involved. A re-exa mina tion of our 
tactical Air Force program in the light of the more recent requirement 
studies has convinced us that these forces must be further strengthened 
over the next few years. 


There are four major elements involved: (a) the size of the forces; 

(b) the rate of modernization; (c) the level of cons uma bles for sust aine d 
operations, incl uding inventories of new, high performance conventional 
munitions; and (d) protection of the forces against air attack. To achieve 
maximum results, an four must be brought ig> to a new level in balance 
with each other. There would be little to gain, for example, by 
increasing the size of the tactical fighter farce without providing 
adequate support for sustained operations. 

1. Tactical Fighter Forces 

By the end of the current fiscal year, the Air Force will have a 
force of 21 wings with 1,516 tactical fighters, 5 wings and 300 aircraft 
more than it had at the end of 1961. As shown in Table 11, the present 
force is equipped with a variety of fighter models, ranging from the old 
F-84 to the new F-105. We also have a smal l number of B-57 tactical 
bombers which will be phased out of the force during 1965. The increase 
from 16 wings at the end of 196 1 was accomplished pr im a r ily by holdi ng in 
the active force the F-64 aircraft brought in by the Air National Guard 
during the Berlin crisis, and, to a lesser extent, from the delivery of 
additional F-lO^s. 

Last year we had planned to make our final procurement of the F-105 
and begin the procurement for the Air Force of a total of about 700 
F-4C*s, the Navy -developed f4h. That program would have given us a 21-ving 
tactical fighter force by 1966 of seven wings each of F-100*s, F-105' s, and 
F-lfC*s. This force does not new appear to be adequate for the period ahead. 
In deter mini ng what changes should be made, we considered a number of 
different alternatives. One of these was to increase the tactical fighter 
.force to 25 wings, through the procurement of the F-104 as an Interim 
aircraft. While a 25-wing force might yet be needed in the latter part of 
the 1960*8, we do not believe that the F-104 would add much to our combat 
capability because of its limited range, and conventional ordnance capacity. 
Rather, our analyses indicated that from a cost/effectiveness viewpoint we 
would get the greatest increase in combat capability from a more rapid 
modernization of the present 21-wing force. We can decide later, depending 
on how the future threat develops, whether a further increase to 25 vings 
is required. 

Accordingly, we are now proposing a very substantial increase in 
F-4C procurement. Instead of buying about 7^0 aircraft over a four-year 
period, 1962 through 1965, we now propose to buy a total of about 1,350 
aircraft over a five-year period, 1962 through 1966, as shown on Table 12. 
This program wo uld give us a force of 14 wings of F-4c*s and, depending 
ipon how soon the F-lll (TFX) enters the force, six or seven wings of 
F-105* s by end 1968. The F-100*s, under this program, would be phased 
out of the active force two years sooner than we had planned last year, and 
the F-105*s phased out as the F- 111*5 became available. In turn, the Air 



National Guard will be significantly strengthened by the more rapid 
replacement of older aircraft. 

The revised program will give us a very significant increase in 
combat power. The F-4C can carry a much larger load of conventional 
ordnance, is considerably faster, and has a much longer range than the 
F-100. Moreover, the F-4C can operate from runways of less than 5 >000 
feet, half that required for the F-100, 

Thirty F-^B/C f s were procured for the Air Force in 1962 and 307 ( 27 
more than orig inally estimated) are now planned for procurement during the 
current fiscal year. The additional 27 F-4C'e, which we intend to finance 
through reprogramming, will replace the first 27 Navy configured aircraft 
delivered to the Air Force last year for test and training purposes. These 
aircraft will he sold to the N&vy during the 1964 - 1965 period as the Air 
Force receives deliveries cf F-4 c*e. For 1964, ve propose to btgr an 
additional 343 F-^C's at a cost of $ 7 55 million. 

The procurement, schedule for the F-4C has been phased to mesh with the 
procurement of the new F-Ill (TFX). The development contract for this 
aircraft was placed late last year after a most thorough analysis and 
refinement of design proposals. We believe this aircraft, with its 
variable geometry wing and turbo -fan engines, will add a new dimension to 
our tactical air power 0 The F-lll should be capable of speeds of Mach 2.5 
at altitude and sustained sea level penetration speeds of Mach 1.2. This 
aircraft should carry up to twenty-six 750 ypoond bombs, as well as mixed 
ordnance loads of most available types of weapons. It will operate from 
unpaved landing strips of to 4,000 feet in length. It should be 

highly efficient in all tactical and air defense missions for either limited 
or general war, and because of its long ferrying range and refueling 
capabilities it wild. be capable of rapid deployment to all parts of the 
world. About $127 million has already been provided for the development of 
this aircraft and another $233 million is included in the 1964 budget request. 
In addition^ $64 million is included for development of the fire control 
and missile system. 

2. Tactical Reconnaissance Forces 

We now have 14 tactical reconnaissance squadrons equipped with about 
230 aircraft - BF-101*s and RS=56's. Last year ve had planned to phase 
out the HB~ 66 f s, beginning in 1964, and replace them with RF-4C*s and, by 
1966 , ve had planned to replace two of the RF-1C1 squadrons with the 
RF„4c giving us a 14 squadron force - 6 RF-lCl* s and 8 RF-4C*s. 

Our re-examination of this program has led us to the conclusion that 
the fo^ee planned last vear would not be adequate to meet the combat 
requirements cf the 1966-66 period. ability to acquire tactical targets 

lags behind our ability to destroy there. Moreover, the Soviet Union s 
air defense capabilities are expected to increase significantly over the 




next few years and ve now believe that a larger number of modem high- 
performance tactical reconnaissance aircraft will be required to sueteln 
the attrition rates which must be expected in that time period. Accordingly, 
we now propose to expand the tactical reconnaissance force to 20 squadrons 
by increasing the procurement of RF-4c*s so that, by the end of fiscal year 
1967, we would have 14 squadrons of RF-4C*s and 6 squadrons of RF-lOl’s, 
or a total of 3 60 aircraft. Twenty-six RF-4c*s have been funded through 
1963. Another 129 aircraft at an estimated cost of $341 million are 
included in the 1964 budget, an increase of 31 aircraft over the number 
originally planned last year. The remaining l64 aircraft are progressed 
for 1965. 

Tentatively, depending upon the development program, we will begin 
to buy a reconnaissance version cf the F-lll in 1966 to start the replace- 
ment of the HF-101 and RF-^C, 

We considered a proposal to increase the tactical reconnaissance 
force to 20 squadrons in fiscal year 1964, by transferring 6 squadrons of 
Air National Guard RF-84 aircraft to the active farces and holding them in 
the force through fiscal year 1965 when they would be replaced by' RF- 4 c , s. 
Since the Air National Guard RF-84 squadrons can be ready for deployment 
within a few hours after being alerted, we see no significant benefit to 
be gained by transferring the aircraft to the active forces. In fact we 
would simply complicate an already difficult problem of providing sufficient 
aircraft to enable the reserve units to continue their training. 

Consequently, ve have decided to leave the RF-84* s in the Air National 
Guard. 

3* Interceptor Aircraft 

The Air Force general purpose forces also include about 270 F-102 
interceptors deployed overseas. These aircraft provide air defense for 
installations and weapon emplacements behind the battle areas as veil as 
maintain air superiority over the battle area. We plan tentatively 
to maintain this force through 1968, although the number of aircraft will 
gradually decline through normal attrition to about 200 by the end of 
the period. However, the rapid buildup of the nrclt i -purpose F-4 C*b in 
the tactical fighter forces during the next few years will greatly 
increase cror air-to-air combat capabilities. 

4. Tactical Missiles 

We now have five MACE -A and one MACE-B tactical missile squadrons 
deployed in Europe, and two MACE-B squadrons deployed in Okinawa* Only 
the MACE-B missiles are deployed in a hardened mode. Although both the 
A and B MACE missiles are vulnerable to a surprise attack, they do 
provide a potentially important nuclear delivery capability and at a 
very small additional cost. Therefore, we propose to maintain these 
squadrons through 1968. 






As I mentioned earlier, we now have in the R&D program a Mobile 
Mid-Range Ballistic Missile which is in the initial stages of development. 
This solid- fueled missile with a range of 2,000 miles, would fill the 
"range gap" in our present missile programs between the 400-mile PERSHING 
on the one hand and the 2,500-mile POLARIS and 5/000-mile ICBM’s on the 
other. We anticipate that the MMRBM would carry a nuclear warhead and 
would be extremely accurate/ using new advanced guidance techniques now 
under development. Because it could be deployed in a mobile mode, 
either at sea or on land, it would present a difficult target for 
Soviet missiles. 

5. Air National Guard Forces 

The Air National Guard tactical forces, at the end of fiscal, year 
1963, will consist of 19 fighter squadrons and 13 reconnaissance squadrons 
— a total of about 5 00 aircraft. The number of Guard aircraft will 
increase to over TOO during 1964 and 1965 as the F-84's are phased out 
of the active forces. 

Beginning in 1965 the Air Guard will also begin receiving 
substantial numbers of modern "century" series fighters. As F-4c , s 
and additional F-105's are delivered, the Air Force will phase the 
F-100*s out of active service and turn them over to the Guard, together 
with some F-101*s and F-104’s. By the end of fiscal year 1966, the 
Guard will be equipped entirely with "century" series aircraft with a 
total of 22 squadrons with over 500 fighter aircraft and will be able 
to provide a very substantial augmentation to the active Air Force. 

As I noted earlier, when the Air National Guard units called up 
during the Berlin crisis were released from active duty, most of the 
F-84 aircraft were retained in the active forces. Prior to the call- 
up twelve Guard squadrons had been equipped with F-84's. Six are now 
equipped with a combination of F-84's and T-33 trainers, and the other 
six have been equipped with F-86 4 s, F- 100’s, and HF-84's. Sufficient 
aircraft have been provided to ensure that the Air National Guard 
fighter units will be able to maintain their skills. 

The Air National Guard also provides 13 squadrons of reconnaissance 
aircraft which would support the tactical fighter units if called to 
active duty. This force will be reduced to 12 squadrons in fiscal year 
19 66 and will be maintained at that level through the program period. 

The Guard will also continue to support three squadrons of KC-97 tanker 
aircraft for in-flight refueling training. 

6. Other Air Force Procurement 

Our tentative long-range logistics objective for the Air Force 
general purpose forces is to acquire sufficient stocks of ordnance and 
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other cons umab les to permit the forces to engage in sustained non-nuclear 
conflict until production has caught up with combat consumption. However, 
as I noted last year, the Mr Force stocks of modern or dnanc e were so 
inadequate that ve have had to establish a series of intermediate steps 
toward this objective. 

The first step, which is to be accomplished with 1964 and prior 
year funds, would, with one exception, bring Mr Force stocks up to 9^ 
days of ccrnbat consumption by the end of fiscal year 1965* ass umin g two- 
thirds of the force were engaged at any one time. The exception pert a ins 
to the new CBU-type bombs for which an interim objective of 60 days supply 
at combat rates has been established. 

The second step, which we tentatively plan to finance during the 
1965-68 period, would raise al I Mr Force stocks to six months of combat 
consumption, again assuming two-thirds of the force engaged at any one 
time. 


We have included in our 1964 budget request a total of $371 mi ll i on 
for tactical non-nuclear ordnance and other consumables, compared with 
$304 million for 1963 and $294 million for 1962. Only about $50 million 
was provided for non-nuclear ordnance in 1961. The 1964 procurement 
program provides a total of 8, 400 BUIJPUP missiles. Funds are also 
included for another large increment of BULLPUP trainer missiles. Other 
missiles proposed in the 1964 program are the SHRIKE anti-radar missile 
and the SPARROW air-to-air missile. The largest single item in the 
program, about $100 million, is for modern CBU-type bombs, including the 
first procurement of the new CBU-3A anti-tank munition. Also included 
are a large quantity of fire bombs, as well as a variety of war 
consumables, such as pylons, fuel tanks, engine starters, etc. 

7. Tactical Mr Shelter Construction 

One of the most urgent problems which has emerged from our General 
Purpose Forces studies is the vulnerability of our deployed tactical 
aircraft to surprise enemy attack. This vulnerability is particula r ly 
severe in the European area where our units are concentrated on a 
relatively few airfields. 

While there is no practical way to protect our aircraft on the 
ground against large-scale nuclear attack, we believe that it is both 
feasible and cheap to give them a large measure of protection against 
non-nuclear attack. A preliminary study of this problem indicates that 
a suitable earth-covered steel shelter with a protected entrance could 
be constructed for about $90,000 per aircraft. 

A total of about 1,000 aircraft shelters would be needed world -wide, 
about half of them in Germany, France, Netherlands, and England, the 
most critical areas. Next in importance would be 80 aircraft shelters 


in Korea and Formosa. The balance of about 4-00 shelters would be needed 
in less critical areas such as Italy, Turkey, Japan, Philippines, etc. 

Pending a more detailed study of the world- wide requirement, we 
believe that work should be started as soon as possible on the higher 
priority requirements totaling something over 615 shelters. Accordingly, 
we have included in the 1964 budget $30 million which would meet about 
one- half of the higher-priority requirement. The balance of the higher- 
priority requirement could be financed in 1965* 

All of our war-gaming indicates that in a non-nuclear war situation, 
this measure would contribute much more to our combat power per dollar 
invested than additional aircraft or more modern aircraft. 

E. TACTICAL EXERCISES 

Our General Purpose Forces can be maintained in a high state of 
combat readiness only if they are able to conduct frequent, realistic 
training exercises in which all elements of our tactical forces - 
regardless of (Service - take part. 

During the current fiscal year, the Strike Command (STRICOM) will 
conduct four large-scale field exercises involving division to corps-size 
Aimy forces, the associated airlift and the close air support provided by 
the Tactical Air Command. In addition STRICOM will conduct seven 
augmentation, eight operational and eight "no notice" exercises. For 
fiscal year 1964, STRICOM has five large-scale, eight operational and 
seven augmentation exercises on its schedule. In addition, they plan 
to conduct 18 "no notice" exercises. Unlike most large-scale exercises 
which involve months of prior planning by all the participants, the 
"no notice" exercises simulate realistic crisis situations. The units, 
usually of division size, are alerted, loaded, and deployed or air- 
dropped to the exercise area in a very short period, of time. The 
Commander of STRICOM and his staff feel strongly that such exercises 
will be of great value in improving the quick reaction capabilities 
of the air and ground elements of his command. 

The Navy and Marine Corps have also scheduled a full range of 
tactical exercises during 1964, including joint practice operations 
with Army units, Navy and Tactical Air Command units and the naval, 
air and ground forces of our allies. For example, there will be a 
number of amphibious exercises to give Army and Marine Coips air and 
ground units practical training in landing and vertical envelopment 
operations. Elements of both the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets will 
participate in several large-scale fleet readiness and training 
exercises including ASM, mine warfare, and air defense operations. 
Exercises will also be conducted jointly with allied forces such as 
NATO, CETCT0, SEATO, and the Republic of China and the countries of 
Latin America. 
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F, 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The General Purpose Forces I have outlined will require Total 
Obligational Authority of $19.1 billion far fiscal year 196k ccnpared 
with $18.1 billion for fiscal' year 19^3> $17*5 billion far fiscal year 
1962, and $14.5 billion in the original budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1962. 


V. AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT FORCES 


Closely related to the General Purpose Forces are the airlift and 
sealift forces required to move them promptly to wherever they might he 
needed. Included in the airlift forces are both the MATS transports and 
the Air Force Tactical Air Command troop carrier aircraft. The sealift 
forces include the troop ships , cargo ships and tankers operated by the 
Military Sea Transport Service and the "Forward Floating Bases." 

The General Purpose Forces requirements studies, which I discussed 
earlier, again underscored the critical importance of a capability to 
react quickly to aggression in any part of the world, before the situation 
has deteriorated to a point where much larger forces would be needed to 
recover lost territory. There are a number of ways in which this quick 
reaction capability can be provided: 

(1) Military forces can be deployed in advance to potential 
trouble areas. 

(2) Equipment and supplies can be prepositioned in such areas 
and military personnel moved by airlift when required. 

(3) Equipment and supplies can be stored aboard ships deployed 
near potential trouble areas and the men airlifted when 
needed. 

(4) Both men and equipment can be held in a central reserve 
in the United States and deployed by airlift and sealift 
as required. 

All of these methods have their advantages and disadvantages. For 
example, a central reserve of mobile general purpose forces located in 
the United States and ready for immediate deployment is basically the 
most flexible arrangement, but very large airlift and sealift forces 
must be readily available to move them promptly* Prepositioning forces 
overseas, in contrast, reduces the need for airlift and sealift but 
introduces a greater degree of rigidity into our military posture and 
increases both force requirements and defense expenditures abroad. The 
prepositioning of equipment and supplies in land-based or ship-based 
depots is something of a compromise between these two extremes. This 
approach, while economizing on manpower, still requires that airlift be 
available to move the men to where the materiel is prepositioned, but 
men are much easier to move by air than equipment. 

We believe an appropriate blend of all four methods would produce 
the best results, and that is what we have attempted to achieve in the 
proposed program. We already have large general purpose forces deployed 





abroad, particularly in Europe and Korea. We have prepositioned substantial 
amounts of equipment and supplies in Europe and in the Far East. We have 
initiated a limited program of forward floating bases. Finally, ve are 
mintaining a large central reserve of General Purpose Forces in the 
continental United States, and are building the airlift required to move 
these forces promptly to wherever they might be needed. 


A. AIRLIFT 


Last year I outlined to the Committee the manner in which we computed 
our airlift requirements and the forces programmed to fulfill them. Problems 
encountered during the Cuban crisis, however, have^^u^t^theconclusion 


that some increase in these forces is necessary. 






The old C-119, while specifically designed for airborne operations, 
is small and slow and has but a fraction of the range of the new C-130. 
While it is useful to have in reserve, we can not rely upon this aircraft 
for airlift to areas HB distant than^HI We therefore propose to 
acquire an additional o squadrons of C-130E’s which are not only good 
transport aircraft but are also efficient troop carriers. We plan to 
acquire the additional aircraft by increasing the production rate from 
12 to 15 per month, thus raising the C-130 force to 34 squadrons Ly early 
1965, instead of the 28 squadrons which we had previously programmed. This 
force will be continued at least through 1968, as shown on Table 13 . 


As the additional C-130E’s are acquired, they will be used to replace 
an equal number of 0-124' s which we had planned to keep in the force through 
1967. The C-124 is a useful aircraft for strategic airlift, but it is not 
suitable for air-drop operations. Accordingly, the C-124* s will be phased 
out of the active forces and into the Air Force Reserve more rapidly than 
we had planned last year. 

Another significant change involves the C-123 assault transport. last 
year we had planned to phase out these aircraft during fiscal year 19^4. 

However, we have found the C-123 to be an extremely useful aircraft in . 

Vietnam and elsswhere because of its short take-off and landing characteristics. 
We therefore propose to keep the 80 C-123' s now in the force through 1965 
to start phasing them out in 1966, by which time we will have in the inventory 
large n umb ers of other suitable aircraft . 
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No change has "been made in the C-l4l program. This aircraft is proceeding 
satisfactorily in development and production should start as scheduled last 
year. The increased procurement of C-130E, which is being produced in the same 
plant, will not interfere with the C-l4l production. The planned force of 
13 squadrons should be operational by 1968. By that time our total airlift 
capability in terms of a 30-day airlift operation to South East Asia or Europe 
will be well over triple the capacity we had in 1961, as shown on Table 13- 

Although no new procurement of airlift aircraft is shown in the fiscal 
year 1968 column of Table Ik , new requirements will undoubtedly materialize 
before that year is reached. For example, the only operational aircraft in 
our inventory today which is capable of airlifting ATLAS, TITAN and MINUTEMAN 
ICBM's and other outsize cargo is the C-133 . This aircraft has already been 
in operation for several years and has always been very difficult and costly 
to maintain in good operating condition. The new C-l4l will be able to 
replace the C-133 for some, but not all, of the out- size items. We may find 
it possible, either by equipment redesign and modification or by prepositioning, 
to eliminate the special requirement for out- size cargo in which case, we 
would be able to replace the C-133* s now shown in the force through fiscal 
year 1968 by an additional procurement of the new C-l4l. 

If, however, we find that the unique capabilities of the C-133 will 
still be required after fiscal year 1968, we will have to start within the 
next few years the development of a new large transport and this will be a 
relatively costly undertaking. For example, one proposal we examined was 
estimated to cost almost $1 billion for a force of three squadrons or 48 
operational aircraft, including the cost of development. 

We are also spending a relatively large sum of money on the development 
of vertical take-off and landing V/STOL aircraft. The successful development 
of a V/STOL transport would be a major contribution to our air assault 
capabilities and would deserve a prominent place in the airlift force. 

Although we have several such projects in the R&D program, it is uncertain 
when they will reach the production stage and therefore it would be 
premature to program such aircraft in the airlift forces at this time. 

Finally, we now have underway in the Weapons System Evaluation Group 
(WSEG) a comprehensive study of the entire airlift- sealift requirement in 
the light of our limited war strategy and the size and character of the 
General Purpose Forces we plan to maintain. By this time next year ve 
should be able to provide you with a more comprehensive analysis of our 
future airlift and sealift requirements. 

In addition to the large airlift capacity being built into our active 
forces, we also intend to maintain a very significant airlift capability in 
the Air Force reserve conponents, as shown in Table 13. As additional 
0-124*8 are phased into the Air Force Reserve, the number of C-119's will 
be gradually reduced. The airlift capability of the Air National Guard 
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is already being significantly increased as KC- 97 ’s are phased out of the 
active forces and converted into cargo transports. 

By the end of 1968 the Air Force reserve components will have a total 
of 760 airlift aircraft of which over 400 will have a strategic airlift 
capability. All of our reserve component forces are maintained on a 24-hour 
full readiness status; in other words, they are available for deployment 
within 24 hours. 

Finally, upon the declaration of a national emergency by the President 
or. the Congress, the Defense Department could call upon some 3^1 commercial 
aircraft, about half of which are modern jets, in the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet (CRAF). While the cargo- carrying capacity of these aircraft is 
limited by their configuration, their passenger- carrying capacity is very 
substantial. The CRAF force could be available within 48 hours after the 
declaration of a national emergency and could be counted upon for the 
movement of personnel, particularly those personnel brought in to utilize 
prepositioned equipment. CRAF could also be used for resupply purposes, 
where packaged high density items represent a large share of the load and 
would fill the gap on routine overseas runs left by MATS aircraft called 
away for other more urgent missions. 

B. SEALIFT 

The sealift forces shown on Table 13 are the same as those presented 
to the Committee last year, with two exceptions: 

(1) Troop Ships - last year we had planned to phase out during 1964 
the 16 troop ships now in the MSTS active fleet. Although our 
analyses indicate that troops can be moved far more quickly 
and economically by air, when adequate airfields are available, 
the troop ships do provide a capability which could be important 
in situations where airborne operations would not be feasible or 
would have to be restricted. They also provide an important lift 
capacity during the period when we are still building up our 
airlift forces. Therefore, to provide an extra element of 
insurance over the near term, we believe it would be prudent 

to retain these ships in the force at least through 1965 * 

(2) Forward Floating Base Ships «= Last year we had planned a 
program of 6 rehabilitated Victory ships loaded with same 
15,000 tons of heavy equipment and bulk supplies. This fleet 
was to be maintained in a ready- to- steam condition in same 
secure harbor in the Far East. Because of the existing shortages 
of such materiel, which we are now trying to overcome by increas- 
ing the Army procurement program, we believe it would be best to 
limit this program, for the time being, to the 3 ships which are 
soon to be deployed to Subic Bay, P. I. This force will enable 
us to test the F.F.B. concept for possible wider application in 
the future. 



Last year I indicated that we planned to "build one new roll-on/roll-off 
ship each year through fiscal year 1967, which together with those funded 
prior to 1961, would make a total of seven. As these roll-on/roll-off ships 
become available they will replace the older general purpose cargo ships on a 
one-for-one basis. The force of seven roll-on/roll-off ships will be able to 
move one entire armored division and land it at relatively primitive ports, 
since special booms and cranes are not required. 

The number of special purpose cargo ships and tankers will be continued 
unchanged through 1968. 

In our review of the 1964-1968 program, we considered a number of 
proposals to modernize the cargo fleet more rapidly and to begin the 
modernization of the tanker fleet. But these did not appear to offer a 
sufficient gain in effectiveness to warrant a decision at this time. To the 
extent that modernization does become necessary, we may be able to achieve 
it by means of major rehabilitations similar to the FRAM program for the 
destroyers and other vessels. 

As a matter of policy, the Defense Department does not try to duplicate 
the general cargo and POL capabilities available in the merchant marine under 
U.S. control. The military sealift forces are designed to provide a nucleus 
fleet, instantly and wholly responsive to military needs, plus those special 
capabilities not ordinarily available commercially. Thus the cargo vessels 
in the sealift forces have special wide hatches and extra strong cargo booms 
to handle large and heavy military equipment. Similarly, the sealift 
tankers are generally s malle r than those in the commercial fleet since they 
must be able to get in and out of the restricted qnd shallow ports and 
approaches which are characteristic in the remote areas of the world where 
limited wars are most likely to occur. 

C. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The Airlift and Sealift Forces I have outlined will require Total 
Obligational Authority of $1.4 billion for fiscal year 1964 compared with 
$1.4 billion for year 1963* $1*2 billion for fiscal year 1962, and 

$.9 billion in the nal budget estimate for fiscal year 1962. 


VI. RESERVE AND RATIONAL GUARD FORCES 


A. GENERAL 

In the preceding sections of this statement I have discussed most of 
the important issues involved in the Reserve and National Guard Program. 

In this section I would like to summarize the numbers of men on pay status 
anA the costs of the program. Die numbers of Reserve and National Guard 
personnel in regular paid training for fiscal years 1961, 1962, 1963, and 
1964, are shown on Table 15 . 

As shown at the bottom of Table 15 , ve have budgeted for 1,075*000 
Reserve and National Guard personnel on paid status at the end of fiscal 
year 1964. This compares with 1,018,400 at end fiscal year 1963 and 
958,000 at end fiscal year 1962 when a substantial number of reservists 
were on. active duty. Of these numbers, 969*900 personnel would be 
receiving regular paid drill, training at the end of fiscal year 1964, com- 
pared with 950,500 at end fiscal year 1963 and 889,100 at the end of fiscal 
year 1962. 

B. ARMY RESERVE 

Although we have programmed a total of 300,000 Army reservists 
on paid drill training for end 1963, it now appears that the Army Reserve 
will end the fiscal year with a participating paid drill strength of 
about 274,500. This is still a significant increase over the end fiscal 
year 1962 figure as shown in Table 15 when a substantial number of Army 
reservists were on active duty. As I noted earlier, the short- fall below 
the programmed strength is the result primarily of the exceptionally 
large turnover anticipated during the current fiscal year. For end-1964, 
we plan again to program 300,000 on drill pay status, but ve have budgeted 
for a participating paid drill strength of 281,000, the number we estimate 
can be act ually attained. The budget also provides two weeks annu al active 
duty training for 80,400 reservists, compared with about 48,400 in the 
current year and 48 , 300 in 1962 . 

C. ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 

In the case of the Any Rational Guard, ve have programmed a total 
paid drill training strength of 400,000 for the end of the current fiscal 
year. We currently estimate a participating paid drill strength of 375*500* 
at end 1963 compared with 361,000 at end 1962 when a substantial number of 
Guardsmen were on active duty. Again, the exceptionally large turnover of 
personnel is the principal reason for the short-fall. We plan, again, to 
program 400,000 for end 1964, but have budgeted for a participating paid 
drill training strength of 3&4,400, the number ve estimate can be attained 
by that time. 



D. NAVAL RESERVE 


For the Naval Reserve we have programmed a total of 126,000 men on 
paid drill training status for end fiscal year 1964. Dais compares to 

122.000 now estimated for the end of the current fiscal year and 111,300 

at the end of fiscal year 1962, when a substantial number of Navy reservists 
were on active duty. In addition, ve have programmed for the coming 
fiscal year a total of about 10,000 two-week annual tr ain i n g tours, for the 
so-called 'tategory ly'naval reservists. These personnel are not members of 
drill pay units but are in a ready reserve status and axe subject to re- 
call to active duty in the event of a mobilization. They maintain their 
military skills by attending non-paid drill training, taking extension 
courses, attending schools, and by occasional tours of active duty. Last 
year we requested funds for summer training of 3, TOO Category D naval 
reservists. The Congress considered that number inadequate and provided 
funds for 7,700, about the same number provided two weeks summer training 
in fiscal year 1962. The 1964 budget thus provides a further increase 
of 2,300 spaces for summer training. 

E. MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

The 1964 budget provides regular paid drill training for 45,500 
Marine Corps reservists, the same number programmed for fiscal year 1963* 

In addition 3,430 reservists will be provided two weeks or thirty days 
training. This is an increase of 6g0 over the current fiscal year 
program. 

F. AIR FORCE RESERVE 

For the Air Force Reserve, the 1964 budget provides a total of 

61.000 on paid drill training status, the same number estimated for the 
end of the current fiscal year. An additional 11,200 reservists will 
receive two weeks active duty training, compared with about 9,000 
planned for the current fiscal year. The number of reservists assigned 
to recovery units will continue at about the current year's level. These 
units would provide support for Air Force aircraft dispersed to civilian 
airfields during periods of tension or attack and would assist in the 
recovery and reconstitution of Air Force operational capabilities in the 
event of nuclear attack. 

G. AIR NATIONAL GUARD 

The budget provides paid drill training for 72,000 Air National 
Guard personnel, the same number planned for the current fiscal year and 
about 22,000 more than the number receiving paid drill training at the 
end of fiscal year 1962, when a large number of Air National Guard 
personnel were on active duty. 



H. RESERVE OFFICER PARTICIPATION IN THE CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 

A problem that has plagued the Civil Defense program for scsne time 
has been the shortage of instructors and administrative personnel on the 
local level. To help remedy this situation I have authorized the Services 
to award retirement point credits to non- obligated active standby Reserve 
officers who volunteer to serve without pay in regional, state, and local 
Civil Defense activities. There are approximately 100,000 officers who 
have completed their obligated Reserve service and are potentially 
eligible for this duty. 

I. OFFICERS EDUCATION PROGRAM (ROTC) 

Die college Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) program, which 
has long been a major source of junior officers for all the Services, 
has in recent years given rise to increasing dissatisfaction on the 
part of both the military services and university administrators. The 
program has failed to produce adequate numbers of officers, with a 
particularly marked deficiency in the category of officers with technical 
qualifications. In addition, the program has been wasteful in terms of 
both regular military personnel and classroom facilities. 

Many of the best students, particularly those in the scientific 
and engineering field with heavy laboratory schedules, find great 
difficulty in working four years of ROTC courses into their already 
crowded curricula. Nor is the comparatively small monetary allowance 
during the junior and senior years very much of an inducement for them 
to make this effort. 

In many cases, moreover, it is impossible for qualified students, 
who are willing to make the effort, to obtain an ROTC commission. A 
prerequisite for the advanced course leading to a commission is the two- 
year basic course, which is now available in institutions which enroll 
only about one- third of gill male college freshmen. Thus, two- thirds of 
the young men entering college will not be able to apply for advanced 
ROTC training, regardless of how interested or well- qualified they might be. 

Even in those schools offering the basic course, only a small 
percentage are selected for the advanced course. For example, at one 
large state university, about 5>700 students take the basic course 
but only about 220 graduates are commissioned each year. The large 
number of students taking the two-year basic course requires substantial 
classroom space and a great many regular military personnel to serve 
as instructors. 

To meet these objections, and at the same time to insure a steady 
flow of qualified officers into the military services, we are proposing 
new legislation which would: 
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(1) Authorize the military departments to offer an elective 2-year 
ROTC course leading to a commission (which would normally be 
given in the junior and senior years) in addition to the 
presently authorized 4-year program. The proposed curriculum 
would provide a total of 12 to 14 semester hours of on-campus 
instruction and would permit up to 12 weeks of summer camp 
training. The new program would initially be used only by the 
Any and Air Force, and if successful would gradually replane 
•the 4-year program on a school -by -school basis in all except 
military colleges. 

(2) Authorize the military departments to grant a limited number 
of special scholarships to promising individuals, particularly 
in the fields of engineering and the physical sciences, provided 
that they agree to accept a regular commission if tendered 

and serve four years on active duty. This feature of the plan 
would be used initially only by the Air Force in an effort to 
increase the input of technically trained junior officers. If 
this program proves as successful as we anticipate, the Amy 
may later adopt it. 

(3) Authorize an Increase in compensation for advanced ROTC 
students. The rate of compensation for advanced ROTC 
students has not been Increased since 19^7* 

The total cost of the over-all ROTC program would be held at 
about the present level and, more significantly, the cost per commissioned 
graduate would actually decrease. The new 2-year program, when broadly 
implemented, would reduce the number of regular military personnel required 
as instructors and for support, and these savings would offset the 
additional cost of scholarships and increased compensation. 

Presently, the Army supports a "Junior" ROTC program in nearly 300 
public and private high schools at a cost of over $6 million a year 
(including the cost of the services of 200 officers and 700 enlisted men). 
After thorough study, we have serious doubts whether most of this program 
is worth the cost. The study clearly indicates that the program does not 
basically contribute to the production of commissioned officers or to 
mobilization requirements and military readiness. Therefore, we propose, 
beginning in 19^4, to convert these "Junior" ROTC units to National Defense 
Cadet Corps status, whereby most of the cost would be shifted to the school 
If it wished to continue the program. The Army would continue to support 
the present "Junior" ROTC program at bona-fide military schools. 



J. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The Reserve and National Guard Forces I have outlined will require 
total obligations! authority of $2.0 billion for fiscal year 1964, compared 
to $2.0 billion for fiscal year 1963, $1.8 billion for fiscal year 19 & 2 , 
and $1.7 billion in the original budget estimate for fiscal year 1964. 


VII . RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


This program includes all the research and development effort not 
directly identified with elements of other programs. In ny discussion 
of the mission- oriented programs, Strategic Retaliatory Forces, General 
Purpose Forces, etc., I have already touched on a number of projects which 
are included in the Research and Development program. At this point I 
would like to round out in a more systematic fashion the content of this 
program. 

During the last year or so, we have made a number of important 
management improvements in the R&D area. I believe it is apparent from 
ny previous discussion of seme of the technical disappointments which we 
have encountered in recent years that some basic improvements in the mann er 
in which the R&D program is managed are urgently needed. Research and 
development expenditures, whether measured in budget terms or in program 
terms, have been mounting steadily over the years, but too much of this 
effort is not producing useful results. What we want are weapons and 
equipment that the fighting man can use - We are not interested in 
supporting the intellectually challenging, but militarily useless, 
engineering "tour de force." If we are to make optimum use of our avail- 
able scientific and engineering manpower resources, we must plan our 
program carefully and concentrate these resources where they will make 
the greatest contribution to our military posture . 

Poor planning, unrealistic schedules, unnecessary design changes 
enormous cost increases over original estimates have continuously 
disrupted the efficient operation of our research and development program. 
Most of these difficulties have resulted from inadequate prior planning 
and unwarranted haste in undertaking large-scale development, and even 
production, before we have clearly defined what is wanted and before we 
have clearly determined that a suitable technological basis has been 
developed on which to build the system. We have often paid too little 
attention to how a proposed weapon system would be used and what it 
would cost and, finally, whether the contribution the development could 
fflftkp to our forces would be worth the cost. 

Accordingly, we are now following the practice of inaugurating 
large system development projects only after the completion of what we 
call a "program definition" phase. To the greatest extent possible, we 
want to do our thinking and planning before we start "bending metal." 
Pencils and paper, and even the feasibility testing of "pacing" 
components, are a lot cheaper than the termination of programs. 

By a more thorough and complete study and assessment of the facets of 
each new development — prior to major commitments — we can reduce 
the number of expensive projects which might otherwise later have to 
be reoriented, stretched out or terminated. 



I want to emphasize that I am talking about a general rule — about 
developments which, if successful, would add only marginally to our combat 
strength. There have been and are exceptions - developments which can add 
a new and unique dimension to our capability, like the A and H bomb 
developments and the I CBM. When the potential pay-off is extremely great, 
correspondingly great costs and risks are Justified. But developments 
which meet this test are rare. The typical development premises, if 
successful, to achieve a capability that can also be achieved in other 
ways, usual ly including the more extensive or imaginative use of existing 
weapons. In such cases, the urgency is not as great. We believe that 
the substantial increase in the Defense program initiated during the last 
two years has put us in a position where we can now afford to move more 
careful ly in the initiation of new major weapon system developments . 

We have also made considerable progress during the last year in 
Improving the operations of our "in-house" R&D capabilities. Many specific 
corrective actions and innovations have been made to improve the operations 
of our laboratories. Special allotments of funds are now being made to our 
major laboratories to stimulate and encourage creative research. Procure- 
ment policies are being liberalized to eliminate red-tape on small purchases 
by these laboratories for research purposes. The recent civilian pay 
reform act is expected to be of assistance in holding highly competent 
engineers and scientists. All of these measures will contribute greatly 
to the morale of the scientific work force. 

Another major improvement which has been introduced into the research 
and development area is the reorganization of the program structure and a 
simplification of its relationship to the Research Development, Testing 
and Evaluation budget structure. There are four principal RDT&E appropri- 
ations, one each for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and one for the Defense 
Agencies. These appropriations have been broken down into a total of 
about 320 sub -activities which are identical in both the budget structure 
and the program structure. These 320» sub -activities are aggregations of 
some 1,600 technical projects which, in turn, are aggregations of some- 
thing on the order of 15,000 technical tasks from which stem the tens of 
thousands of -individual contracts and job orders financed each year by the 
RDT&E appropriations. 

Most of the 320 -odd RDT&E sub- activities fall under the "Research 
and Development" program, and constitute its program elements - for 
example, NIKE- ZEUS, TYFHON, B-70, and Physical Sciences Research. 

However, about 70 of these RDT&E budget sub -activities which we call 
"operational systems developments" enter into and become parts of 
program elements in other major programs. For example, the RDT&E sub- 
activity, "POLARIS Submarines," is part of the program element, "POLARIS 
System," which is included in the Strategic Retaliatory Forces. 


The approximately 250 RDT&E sub -activities in the Research and Develop- 
ment Program have been grouped into five categories: Research; Exploratory 

Developments; Advanced Developments; Engineering Developments; and M ana g e m ent 
and Support. 

It is from the first three categories that we acquire the "technical 
building blocks" that we need for our systems developments. We cannot do 
the applications engineering job (the 4th category) unless these bu i lding 
blocks are available. If we fail to provide them in a timely man n er , our 
efforts to define and manage our large-scale systems developments more 
efficiently will suffer and we will invite the crash programs and 
telescoped development-production programs we wish to avoid. 

We realize, of course, that it is impossible to "plan” technological 
evolution. We will no doubt encounter needs which have not been anticipated. 
But by planning the "non- system" part of our defense research and engineer- 
ing effort "in the large," without tying it to a particular systems 
development, we should be able to effect seme degree of standardization 
which, through repeated use of the same components, should increase 
reliability and reduce costs. 

I would now like to turn to the details of the Research and Develop- 
ment Program for fiscal year 1964 . 

A. RESEARCH 

This new category includes both basic and applied research directed 
toward the expansion of knowledge in such fields as the physical and 
environmental sciences, mathematics, psychology, sociology, biology and 
medical sciences, as well as "in-house" laboratory independent research. 

As shown on Table l6, $362 milli on is included in the 1964 program for 
research, compared with $327 million for 1963 and $287 mill ion for 1962. 

Each of the three military departments would be provided an increased 
amount of funds for research, while ARPA’s research effort would be held 
fairly stable. Examples of work being done in this area include the Amy's 
research on tropical medicine, the Navy's oceanographic underwater acoustic 
and arctic research programs, and the Air Force’s study of atmospheric 
density and gravity gradients up to 500,000 feet altitude. 

B. EXPLORATORY DEVELOPMENTS 

This category consists of activities directed toward the solution of 
specific military problems short of the development of hardware for 
experimental or operational testing, and varies from fairly fundamental 
efforts to sophisticated breadboard hardware, study, programming and 
planning. Along with basic research, it forms the pool of technical 
knowledge from which future weapon systems will be devised and designed. 



A total of $1,171 million for exploratory development is included in the 
1964 program for the three military departments and ARPA, as shown on 
Table 16. 

1. Army 

The Army effort in this area provides studies and analyses and 
fabrication, test, and evaluation of various components to establish their 
feasibility, practicability and relative advantages for use in future major 
development programs. This effort includes: new and improved propulsion 

systems for Army aircraft; design studies for greatly improved night viewing 
equipment; applied research in rocket propellants; new, l i g ht er and more 
reliable electronic fuzes with high jam resistance; improved designs and 
materials for small arms and armor defeating projectiles; applied research 
directed toward improved surface mobility, particularly in remote areas; 
mine warfare and barrier research; and mapping and geodetic research 
directed toward overcoming the limitations of current equipment and 
techniques with respect to speed and extent of area covered. About 
$39 million of the $217 million requested for the Army in 1964 will be 
devoted to biological and chemical warfare projects, including the 
identification of and experimentation with potential agents, studies of 
dissemination characteristics and exploratory work on defensive measures. 

2. Navy 

The Navy' s exploratory development effort is p lann ed to produce 
improved "know-how" for the performance of all important naval functions. 
Included are the detection and localization of underwater, surface, and 
air targets; environmental surveillance with emphasis on the air-ocean 
interface; navigation; c ommand -control; weaponry; ship and aircraft 
construction; and personnel and logistics. 

The overall program on surveillance and command- control Includes 
work on radar, ASW detection devices, data correlation techniques, 
navigation devices, communications, etc. for both ships and aircraft. 

In the field of ordnance, emphasis will be placed on non-nuclear air 
launch systems. Missile propellants, guidance systems and countermeasures 
will also be studied. Several projects involve advanced aircraft concepts, 
with emphasis on simplicity, endurance and low- speed characteristics. 

Work related to ships and submarines will concentrate on hull structures, 
integrated controls, and fatigue characteristics of deep-diving submarines, 
as well as advanced propulsion systems and measures to reduce underwater 
noise levels. 

About one- third of the funds requested will be expended on problems 
directly related to ASW. In 1964, $368 million is included for the Navy 
for exploratory development. 
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Air Force 


Almost one-third of the $330 million requested for the Air Force's 1964 
exploratory development program will "be devoted to space or space-related 
subjects. Included are studies, experimentation and component developments , 
in such broad fields as guidance, flight control, propulsion, life sciences, 
surveillance and electronic techniques. 

Difficult problems remain to be solved in the search-detection-and- 
tracking of potentially hostile space vehicles due to unknowns associated 
with space environments, physical tolerance factors, and high speeds and 
closing rates. The design of successful operational space systems will be 
directly dependent upon the acquisition of useful data in these areas. 

In other areas, emphasis will be accorded to improving technology 
related to advanced tactical and strategic missiles, new propulsion cycles 
for hypersonic manned systems, v/STOL aircraft, the feasibility of lamin a r 
flow control in supersonic flight, new materials and structural concepts, 
technology related to reconnaissance, communications, comnand and control, 
intelligence techniques, computer and data processing, electromagnetic 
warfare and advanced weapons. 

4. Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) 

A total of $256 milli on is included in the 1964 program for ARPA's 
exploratory development projects, compared with $228 million provided in 
1963 and $226 million in 1962. 

a. Project DEFENDER 

We have included $128 ml 111 on for Project DEFENDER, which is concerned 
with the development of the scientific and technical knowledge needed for the 
design of U- S. defenses against ICEM' s and IRBM's and for the assessment 
of the ability of U. S. ballistic missile systems to penetrate Soviet 
defenses. The project involves the making of precise measurements of 
ballistic missile flight phenomena which are of importance to the operation 
of a ba lli stic missile defense, the development and application of new 
ballistic missile defense techniques and the study of advanced defens e 
system concepts. About half of the $128 million requested for DEFENDER will 
be devoted to the study of missile re-entry phenomena, including full-scale 
experiments in the Pacific. This work will be particularly helpful in 
defining the Army's NIKE-X development program. It will also be important 
for the Air Force and Navy programs concerned with the development of 
penetration aids for our strategic retaliatory missiles. 

b. Project VEIA 

We are requesting $52 million to continue work on Project VELA, the 
objective of which is to obtain an improved capability for detection of 


nuclear explosions underground and at high altitudes. We already have an 
adequate capability to detect nuclear tests in the atmosphere. Ifce under- 
ground test detection program involves monitoring and evaluating data from 
nuclear and chemical explosions as well as associated research in seismology 
and propagation phenomena in order to develop improved nuclear detection 
techniques. 

The high altitude part of the program involves the detection of nuclear 
explosions at very hi gh altitudes by means of instruments located on the 
earth and instruments carried by high-altitude satellites. 

c. Project AGILE 

This project is designed to provide reear ch and development support 
for remote area conflict problems with primary emphasis on the requirements 
of indigenous military forces in guerrilla warfare situations. The present 
orientation of Project AGILE is to Southeast Asia, and ARPA centers have 
been established in Bangkok and Saigon. In view of the importance of this 
project, $26 million is being recommended for 1964, compared to $11 million 
in 1962 and $18 million during the current fiscal year- 

d. Propellant Chemistry 

Twenty-five million dollars is provided in the 1964 program for this 
project, which is devoted chiefly to increasing the specific impulse of 
fuels used in missiles. 

C. ADVANCED DEVELOPMENTS 

This category includes projects which have advanced to a point where 
the development of experimental hardwai e for technical or operational testing 
is required, prior to the determination of whether the items should be 
designed or engineered for eventual service use. 

1. Amy 

Tri-Service v/STOL aircraft. The $10 million shown on Table l£ for the 
Amy for this project represents only one-third of the total amount of funds 
we plan to devote to it during 1964. The balance is shown under the Navy 
and Air Force headings, bringing the total to $31 million, compared with 
$36 million in 1963 and $19 million in 1962. The purpose of this joint 
program is to develop prototype vertical or short take-off and landing 
aircraft suitable for operational testing by the three Services. The 
V/STOL provides the vertical take-off and landing features of a helicopter, 
but also permits a much greater speed in level flight. There are actually 
three distinct projects under this program: 

(a)XC-l42 - a large prototype tilt-wing transport aircraft being 
developed under Air Force management. This aircraft 



will have a groas weight of 25,000 - 35,000 pounds, cruise 
speed of more than 250 knots, a combat radius 200 - 300 
nautical miles with a four-ton payload and ten minute 
hover. It is planned to produce five prototypes for 
flight test and Amy and Air Force evaluation of 
operational problems and suitability. 

(b) X-22A - a half scale twin- tandem ducted fan-powered flight research 

vehicle being developed under Navy management of which we 
plan to build two prototypes. 

(c) X-19 - Curtiss -Wright Model 200 aircraft with twin T-55 turbines 

and four tilting propellers. The Air Force will* procure 
two of these aircraft as flight research vehicle's. 

The next item, new surveillance aircraft, is another Tri-Service 
effort. The P-1127 Hawker is a British designed V/ST0L development which, 
it is planned, the U. K. , the U. S. and Germany will support on a tripartite 
basis. The United States share for fiscal year 1964 is planned at $10 mi 111 on, 
of which the Army will fund half and the Havy and Air Force one- quarter each. 
In addition $7 million has been included in the Air Force budget to support 
the development of advanced propulsion systems for this type of aircraft. The 
balance of the $10 million shown under the Army program is for continued 
work on four research aircraft; two turbine-driven lift (fan- in- wing) and 
two augmented Jet type aircraft now being fabricated and tested. The 
purpose of this program is to determine the technical and operational 
feasibility of these types of aircraft and propulsion systems for use as 
a h-tgh subsonic surveillance system. The program includes study and investi- 
gation of concepts as well as experimental flight test of the research 
aircraft . 


The $20 milli on shown for the communications satellite for 1964 
represents the Amy’s share of this project. last May, responsibility 
fbr a military c ommun ications satellite system was reallocated within the 
Defense Department. The Department of the Amy will retain responsibility 
for the development, implementation and operation of the ground environment 
system for which the $20 million is requested. The Department of the Air 
Force will be responsible for the development, production and launching 
of all space systems, and funds for that purpose are included in the Air 
Force program.. Finally, the Defense CoEsmmications Agency will be 
responsible for integrating the space and ground elements of the connruni ca- 
tions satellite system into the Defense Communications System and $4 million 
is included elsewhere in the program for this purpose. The $95 million 
provided by the Congress last year for the Amy's ADVENT program has been 
reallocated fl-mnng the three aforementioned agencies, with $51 million 
retained by the Amy, as shewn on Table 1.6. 


We have considered two alternative space satellite communications 
approaches: (l) a medium altitude, random orbit, non-stabilized system, 
which is within the present state of the art, and which could become 
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operational at a relatively early date; and (2) a high altitude syn- 
chronous orMt stabilized satellite system, which might he developed 
on a longer range schedule. For the present, we have decided to 
proceed only with the former approach, deferring the latter to some 
indefinite time in the future. 

The medium altitude system will involve 20 to 30 satellites 
randomly distributed in several orbits at approximately 6,000 nautical- 
mile altitudes. Each satellite will weigh no more than 100 pounds and 
will work with the satellite ground enlvronment systems being developed 
by the Army* The Defense Communications Agency will determine specific 
ground station locations. We expect that five to seven satellites could 
be placed In orbit by a single ATLAS Agena launch vehicle. These 
satellites should be able to operate for at least one year and on this 
basis sufficient launches will be programmed to maintain at least 
20 functioning satellites in orbit at all times. The first R&D launch 
is planned during the second half of calendar year 1964, and a significant 
operational capability is expected late in 1965* 

The fourth item on the Amy list, ZMAR- SPRINT Hard Point Defense, 
has been modified to make it complementary to the NIKE-X development, which 
I discussed earlier. The revised program pursues certain specific develop- 
ments in radar technology and will be oriented toward the defense of hard 
sites, such as missile bases and command posts, against ballistic missile 
attack. 

The heavy lift helicopter project was started during the current 
fiscal year through the allocation from the OSD Emergency Fund of 
$15 million for the purchase of six Sikorsky heavy lift "flying crane" 
type helicopters. These machines will be used to test the feasibility 
of and design requirements for heavy lift helicopters to move heavy Army 
equipment in support of combat operations over otherwise impassable 
terrain. Such vehicles would greatly enhance the Arny's mobility. Four 
million do lla rs is requested for 1964 to continue the test phase of this 
effort. 

The next item, anti-tank weapon system, includes through fiscal 
year 1963 the advanced development effort on the SHILLELAGH combat 
vehicle weapon system. By 1964 , work on the SHILLELAGH will have moved 
into the Engineering Development state and it is therefore funded in 
that category. The $5 milli on shown for 1964 under Advanced Developments 
is to continue work on a heavy anti-tank assault weapon, known as TOW . 

The TOW is to be a wire-guided missile for infantry use. We expect it to 
attain a first round kill capability considerably higher and range much 
greater than current anti-tank missiles, such as the ENTAC. 



2. Navy 


The first two items In the Navy list of Advanced Developments are 
the Navy's share of the Tri-Service v/SK)L and Tri-Service Hawker project, 
both of which I have already discussed. 

The $75 million shown in the 1964 column for undersea warfare 
represents an aggregation of various projects, many of which are related 
to ASW. In addition to ARTEMIS and TRIDENT, which were covered earlier 
in Section III in connection with the defense against submarine- launched 
missiles, this Item Includes work on hydrofoils, detection by surface 
effects, acoustic countermeasures, etc. It should be noted that the 
effort in this category represents only part of the ASW research and 
development effort which is also financed under other headings. As will 
be noted on the Table, our efforts in this area are being significantly 
expanded from year to year, reflecting the urgency of the ASW mission. 

I have already discussed the next item, Advanced Sea Based 
Deterrent, in connection with the Strategic Retaliatory Forces . This 
is not a defin.it i zed weapon system, but rather a broad program of 
investigation and applied research focused on possible configurations 
of future sea-based strategic systems from which an advanced weapon 
System may eventually evolve. Among the areas being explored are: 
materials and structures for deep submergence, deep capsule launch 
capabilities, new propulsion systems, new re-entry systems, etc. 

3* Air Force 

The first and second items on the Air Force list are the Air 
Force share of the Tri-Service v/STOL program and v/STOL aircraft 
technology, discussed earlier. 

The third item, $52 million in 1964, is the Air Force share of 
the Communications Satellite program. 

Seven million dollars is requested in the 1964 program to 
continue the X-15 project. This is a rocket-powered research aircraft 
which has contributed a great deal of useful knowledge, not only to 
aircraft design but also to our space effort. More than half of the 
planned program of 300 test flights has now been accomplished, the 
original design objectives of flight at speeds of over Mach 6 and at 
altitudes of over 250,000 feet have been attained, and an enormous 
amount of research data has been gathered and analyzed. At least another 
25 major experiments remain to be conducted wiih the X-15; many of which 
are expected to contribute significantly to our space effort, particu- 
larly to the X-20 (DXNASOAR) project. 



One hundred and twenty-five million dollars is requested for the 
DYNASOAR. You will recall that last year the Congress added $42 
million to the $115 million requested in the President’s budget for 
this project, raising the total to $157 million, with the proviso that 
the $157 million "shall he available only for the DYNASOAR program". 

You may recall I stated last year that the DYNASOAR program was being 
reoriented. The intermediate phase of suborbital flight which vould 
have involved the use of a modified TITAN booster has been e limin ated 
and we are now proceeding directly to orbital flight with the p lann ed 
use of the new TITAN III booster, currently under development. Thus, 
the DYNASOAR program is now related to the TITAN HI development 
schedule. Considering the program as a whole, we believe that $131 
million is all that will be required for fiscal year 1963* We propose 
to apply the remaining $27 million of the $157 million of HDT&E funds 
appropriated by the Congress for 1963 to help f in a n ce the 1964 increment 
of the program. I should caution that some very difficult Technical 
problems still remain to be solved in this program, particularly in 
connection with the mode of re-entry. 

The next item, $19 million in 1964 for space components, is 
related to the Aerospace Plane components project, now known as 
"advanced hypersonic manned aircraft". ThiB is an extremely advanced 
concept which envisages an aircraft that can take off from a con- 
ventional airstrip and fly directly into orbit and return. The 
approach we are proposing in this project is to solve the basic 
problems first, particularly the development of the necessary com- 
ponents, before we decide whether to begin the very expensive system 
development phase. The $19 million requested for 1964 will be 
devoted to the development of these components, particularly the 
extremely complicated power plant, which involves the collection and 
compression of air, its refrigeration to a liquid state, its separa- 
tion into oxygen and nitrogen components and its storage of the 
oxygen for later use in the propulsion system. It is clear that the 
technologies involved in this concept are so complex that it is far 
too early to think of system development at this time. Indeed, we 
have a long way to go before we will be able to demonstrate the 
technical feasibility of the critical components. 

The next item, the Low Altitude Supersonic Vehicles project, 
for which $15 million is requested for 1964, is for studies, tests 
and investigations to establish the feasibility of components which 
could provide the technical basis for the design of both nuclear 
and chemical powered supersonic low altitude vehicles. This project 
replaces Project PLUTO, which was a joint DOD-AEC program aimed at 
the development of a nuclear ram- jet propulsion system for a high-speed, 
low- altitude, unmann ed vehicle, which could be used either to d e l i ver 
warheads or for reconnaissance and bomb damage assessment. While 
there may well be a need for such a vehicle in the future, because 
of its low altitude penetration capabilities, we are not at all sure 



that it should he nuclear-powered. The advantages of a trans-glohal 
range at low altitude which a nuclear-powered vehicle would offer are 
offset hy the critical problems inherent in any airborne nuclear 
reactor. Accordingly, we believe it is entirely premature to start 
the development and test of full-scale nuclear engine hardware over 
and above that required for the demonstration of the TORY IIC reactor 
now being developed by the AEG and around which the PLUTO engine was 
planned. 

Seventy- nine million dollars is requested to continue the 
DISCOVERER program which encompasses the development, testing, launching, 
tracking and control of experimental space payloads and the ejection 
»nrl recovery of payload capsules from orbit. The results of this 
important program are directly applicable to many of the Defense 
Department space efforts and also contribute to the NASA program. 

The $35 million requested for MIDAS in 1964 reflects the re- 
orientation of this program back to fundamental research and develop- 
ment for reasons which have already been discussed in connection with 
the Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces. The program will now 
concentrate on the development of technology associated with the 
detection, by infrared and optical means, of missile and space vehicle 
launchers in the booster and sustainer phases. Full use will be made 
of the DISCOVERER program and "piggy-back" launches and where special 
launches are required smaller and cheaper vehicles than the ATLAS- 
AGENA will be utilized. 

The next item. Stellar Inertial Guidance, for which we are 
requesting $30 million, represents a broad effort to develop improved 
systems for navigation and aerospace guidance inclu din g missiles, 
satellites, and aircraft. This project explores a guidance technique 
which could be of considerable importance to the mobile medium range 
ballistic missile development which I shall discuss later, and to 
other possible advanced missile systems. It may also lead to great 
improvements in aircraft navigational devices and to the development 
of a system for gui ding space vehicles from orbit to landings at 
precisely determined points on earth. 

Fifteen million dollars is requested for the Advanced ICBM 
project which we started last year and which I discussed earlier in 
connection with the Strategic Retaliatory Forces Program. Again I 
should caution that this is not a development project but rather a 
program to investigate technological and operational concepts for 
ballistic missiles. 

The next project, Large Solid Booster, for which we are re- 
questing $34 million, is designed to provide a technological base 
for the accelerated development of large solid propellent motors in 
the 156 inch to 260 inch class. The project will be restricted to 
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the development of the "basic technological building blocks. This is a 
coordinated DOD-NASA effort designed to meet potential DOD and NASA 
needs. Defense is funding and managing the project on behalf of both 
agencies . 

The next project, Remote Detection of Missile Launch, for which 
we are requesting $10 million for 1964, is designed to demonstrate the 
feasibility of detecting missiles launched from anywhere in the Soviet 
Union while they are still only 30 to 5^ miles from the launch sites. 

The cost would be considerably less than that of the MIDAS system. 
Considerable progress has been achieved since the program was established 
last year, but it has not yet advanced to a point where the development 
of a specific experimental system would be warranted. Accordingly, we 
plan during 1964 to continue developing the technology • If we should 
make better progress than now anticipated we could then reprogram 
additional funds to move into full-scale development . 

D. ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 

This category includes those development programs being engineered 
for service use, but which have not as yet been approved for production 
and deployment. 

1. Army 

I have already discussed in considerable detail in the section 
on Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces the first two items on 
the Amy list . The $89 million requested for NIKE- ZEUS will provide 
for the continuation of the test and evaluation program for that 
system. The $246 million requested for NIKE-X will initiate on an 
urgent basis the development of this new system. 

The next item, Missile B, or LANCE, is a light-weight missile 
system. It is designed as an eventual replacement for HONEST JOHN and 
LACROSSE, and its self-propelled launcher and associated equipment are 
expected to have excellent cross-country characteristics and to be 
air transportable . Development of the system was initiated with the 
$8 million provided for the current year. The $4-5 million requested 
for 1964 will permit us to move this system Into large-scale develop- 
ment, provided that sufficient accuracy can be attained to make it 
effective with a non-nuclear warhead. 


I mentioned earlier that the SHILLELAGH in 1964 will be moved 
out of the Advanced Developments category into the Engineering Develop- 
ments. The $32 million requested for 1964 will provide for full-scale 
development . The SHILLELAGH system will be capable of firing either 
a guided miss ile or conventional ammunition and will be installed as 
the principal armament, on the new main battle tank and other tank type 
vehicles, such as the General Sheridan, a reconnaissance/airbome 



assault vehicle. We expect the SHILLELAGH to he significantly 
superior to the tank gun vith respect to first round kill capability. 
It should become operational in 19 66. 

Last year we requested $1 million for studies to determine the 
characteristics which should he incorporated in the new main battle 
tank. We are now requesting $8 million for fiscal year 1964 to begin 
the actual development of this tank. As presently visualized, the 
tank would weigh 35 tons, about 16 tons less than the M-60. As I 
noted earlier, its principal armament would he the SHILLELAGH. 

Through the use of a hydro-pneumatic suspension system, its cross- 
country speed would be three times that of the M-60. Its armor would 
provide protection against a Soviet 100 mm high velocity gun at 800 
meters, it would be capable of fording deep streams and it may be air- 
transportable. The $8 million requested for 1964 would carry the 
development through engineering design, procurement or fabrication 
of engines, transmissions, suspension systems, hull castings and 
two full-scale wood mock-ups. It should be ready for release to 
production in 1967 available for troops at the aid of 1968* I 
might also mention that there is some chan ce that the Federal 
Republic of Germany may participate in this development, thus re- 
ducing the cost to the United States. 

The next item, for which we are requesting $5 million, is the 
General Sheri dan armored reconnaissance/airbome assault vehicle. 

This vehicle in its initial configuration will use the SHILLELAGH 
system with conventional ammunition but provisions have been made 
for the installation of the SHILLELAGH "missile" system when that 
becomes available. With a combat weight of 15 tans and a 
capability for parachute delivery, the Sheridan is ideally suited 
to limi ted war operations . The $5 ml 1 lion requested for 1964 is 
intended to complete development work, including f inal engineering 
and service tests. This vehicle will also be eventually produced 
for the U.S. Marine Corps and may be sold to other NATO nations, 
which have already shown great interest in its development. 

In the area of survei llanc e and target acquisition, the 1964 
program, funded at $50 milli on, will continue work on both airborne 
and ground-based systems. Efforts will be continued to improve 
airborne radar, photographic, infrared and radiometric sensing 
devices and in-flight, data processing and transfer systems. One 
of the important ground based systems is the MPQ-32 radar, which 
will be able to locate enemy mortars and artillery by trac kin g 
their projectiles. The Army will also support work on nuclear 
survei llan ce and intelligence systems. 

The $142 million requested for communications and electronic 
equipment and components is almost a third more than the current 


fiscal year and more than doable the 1962 level. Tftis program includes 
the development of the automatic switching system which will form the 
heart of the Defense Communications System. In the area o f tac tical 
communications, work will be continued on a number of improvements 
for radios used in forward area operations. In avionics, increased 
effort will be made an the development of navigation and control 
systems for aircraft supporting the ground forces or special operations. 

The $39 milli on for air mobility will complete the development 
of the Light Observation Helicopter and support the continued develop- 
ment of an armed escort helicopter suitable for protecting troop- 
carrying helicopters. Also included in this category is the aircraft 
suppressive fire program, which is concerned with the adaptation of 
such weapons as machine guns, 2.75" rockets, SS-11 anti-tank missiles, 
etc., to Army aircraft. 

Thirty seven million dollars is included for the development of 
Army artillery. Despite recent improvements in aircraft armament and 
tactical missiles, artillery continues to be a highly effective weapon 
for many missions. In order to improve mobility, work is being done on 
new and lighter 105 nun and 155 mm artillery weapons, self-propelled 
carriages, and ligit weight air-droppable towed artillery pieces suit- 
able for airborne operations. Work on improved atomic munitions will 
include projectiles for the 175 mm gun to replace the capability 
previously provided by the 280 mm atomic cannon. 

The increased emphasis being given to non-nuclear ground warfare 
is reflected in the $19 million requested for Infantry Weapons. This 
is about the same amount as provided for the current year but almost 
three times the 1962 level. Among the projects included are; 
ordnance for guerrilla and counter-guerrilla warfare; improved high 
explosive and illuminating shells for the 8l ram Mortar; a more 
effective vehicle mounted rapid fire system; and a special purpose 
individual weapon capable of engaging both point and area type targets 
to a range of 400 meters. 


2. Navy 

The first Navy item on Table lo is the Wire Guided Torpedo 
EX-10, an advanced heavy anti-submarine torpedo intended to meet the 
threat which we are likely to face after 1969* EX- 10 will have 

mid-course wire guidance and terming;:, acoustic homing * will be 
deliverable by either submarines or surface ships and will have a 
secondary capability against enemy surface ships. The $13 million 
shown for 1964 will support development of the acoustic homing, guidance 
and propulsion systems. 


The second item, $l6 million for aircraft engines, is for the 
continued development of a regenerative turbo-prop engine which was 
initiated last year , Component development work already completed 
indicates that such an engine would have a significantly lower 
specific fuel consumption than a straight turbo-prop engine at partial 
power and at low altitudes, the typical conditions under which ASW 
aircraft have to operate. While the performance of reciprocating 
engines under the same conditions compares favorably with the regenera- 
tive turbo-prop engine, it is not as efficient at high altitudes. 
Furthermore, reciprocating engine -powered aircraft are gradually 
being phased out of the combat forces, except for ASW and AEW-type 
aircraft. The refitting of these aircraft with regenerative turbo- 
prop engines would eliminate the requirement for aviation gas in 
the supply system, thus reducing operating costs. 

The third item, $30 million for an Advanced Design ASW Destroyer 
Escort System, represents a new departure in ship design. As I 
mentioned in ny discussion of the Navy’s General Purpose Forces, this 
is the first ship to be designed, from the keel up, as an integrated 
weapon system. This ship of about 3500-4500 tons is to be optimized 
for the ASW mission, and will incorporate a number of advances which 
we have made in our surface- ship ASW gear. We hope it will succeed 
in countering the trend toward larger and more expensive ships, and 
that it will be significantly more capable and reliable and require 
fewer personnel. It will be quieter than existing ships and will 
carry a longer range sonar. These two features combine to permit 
higher speed operation with over-all increased effectiveness . 

The next item is $11 million to initiate system development 
of a new Short Range Guided Air -to- Surface Weapon known as WALLEYE, 
a television guided, free-fall bomb . WALT .EYE would be carried by 
attack aircraft for use against tactical targets. After visual 
identification by the pilot, this bomb would automatically track 
surface targets and guide itself to them. Preliminary development 
of the guidance system under the Navy’s Exploratory Development 
program has been completed, and with the funds requested for 1964 we 
plan to complete production engineering, computer development, 
environmental tests and fuze and warhead development. 

Although we recognize the need for a new ship-based light 
attack aircraft to replace the A-4 series aircraft (A4D-1/2/2N/5) 
in the late 1960’s and early 1970 ’s, we do not as yet have a 
sufficiently clear understanding of the performance characteristics 
such an aircraft should have in that time period. Accordingly, 

I have asked the Navy and the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering to undertake a thorough study of this particular require- 
ment . Pending the completion of this study we have included in the 
Navy R&D program $10 million for Avionics Developments which could be 
used in a new light attack aircraft or other Navy aircraft . 
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The next item, of $60 million, is for the continued development 
of the TYPHDN, an integrated surface-to-air weapon system which I 
discussed earlier in connection with the shipbuilding program- We 
had initially planned to develop two versions, a long-range ram- jet 
missile and a medium- range solid rocket missile. For reasons which 
I have already discussed, we have now reoriented this program to 
concent rate on the medium- range version and a radar to complement 
it. By early 1964 we plan to install a full-scale prototype system 
aboard the USS Norton Sound. Firings should begin at the start of 
next year. 

Sea Mauler, for which $6 million is requested, is an adaptation 
of the Army's Mauler weapon pod for shipboard use. Sea Mauler will be 
a completely autonomous system with its own acquisition and trac k ing 
radars, computers, missiles and launchers designed to give an effective 
air and missile defense capability to our smaller combatant ships 
and amphibious vessels . It may also provide some capability in the 
surface-to-surface role. 

Sixteen mill ion dollars is provided for the continued develop- 
ment of the TRANSIT navigational satellite system which is designed 
to provide navigational fixes at any point on the earth's surface in 
all weather conditions. Its primary use will be in support of 
POLARIS. An operational system would consist of four satellites, 
four ground tracking stations, a computing station, two injection 
stations and certain other equipment aboard each ship. The 1963 
and prior year progr ams will complete the design and development of 
operational TRANSIT system equipment . The 1964 program will support 
the introduction into the Fleet of a fully operational and integrated 
system. 


Approximately $13 million, more than double the 1962 level, is 
included in the 1964 program for engineering developments of interest 
to the Marine Corps, including radar surveillance systems, weapons 
and vehicles. Specific projects Include am assault amphibious 
personnel carrier able to transport infantry weapons and supplies 
through very rough surfs in the assault phase of an amphibious 
operation, a landing force amphibious support vehicle for rapid 
movement of supplies and equipment from ship to shore and overland 
and a family of light weight helicopter-transportable high per- 
formance ground radars. 

3. Air Force 

The first item on the Air Force list of Engineering Develop- 
ments is the B-70 which I discussed at great length in the section 
on the Strategic Retaliatory Forces. The $8l million for 1964 will 
substantially complete the $1.3 billion program of three prototypes. 
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a simplified, all- intertial 
^stSa'is" also possible depending on how the operational reqnirenents 
and technical developments trade off. The missile and necessary 
support equipment are to he suitable for deployment in a s in gle 
vehicle capable of operating over all primary and most secondary 
roads in Europe, as veil as from surface ships. 

One vord of caution: no decision has yet been made to produce 

and deploy this weapon. Nevertheless, I believe it would he a good 
investment to proceed with the development at this time since we may 
need a weapon of this sort to fill the range gap between the PEBSHUKJ 
and the ICBM's. 

The next item, $219 million for development of new missile re- 
entry systems, is the principal Air Force penetration aids project. 

Other f unds for penetration aids, which were dealt with at seme 
length in Section II of this statement, are included as integral 
parts of major missile developments. 

Forty million dollars is included for Satellite Inspector, 
a system designed to provide a capability to rendezou^irLtl^an^^^^ 
inspect potentially hostile orbiting objects 

This program is 

under intensive study oy tne ait rorce with a view to 

possibly reorient 





The next item is the TITAN III Space Booster for 'which, ve have 
included $330 million in 1964c The total cost to complete its develop- 
ment is estimated at $800 or $900 million. The TITAN HI is designed 
to serve NASA as veil as DOB purposes and is planned as a standardized 
boost vehicle for a vide range of manned and unmanned missions. It 
vill have tvo basic configurations. Configuration A, vhich could place 
a payload of 6,500 pounds into a lov 100 nautical mile orbit, combines 
a modified TITAN II vith a storable propellant upper stage and control 
module to house the guidance telemeter and power supply. Configuration 
C, which could boost 27,000 pounds into low orbit, consists or 
Configuration A plus tvo large segmented solid prope l l a nt rocket motors 
attached to the TITAN II missile as first stages. The first test launch 
of Configuration A is scheduled for mid- 1964. Because this project is 
Justified primarily as a cost-savings program, its continued develop- 
ment will depend upon achievement of the cost objectives. 

E. MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 

This category provides for the support of research and develop- 
ment installations such as ranges, test facilities and laboratories, 
and - in the case of the Air Force - specialized technical and 
scientific services performed under contract vith outside institutions* 

1. Army 

As shown on Table 16, $74 million is requested for the support 
of the White Sands Missile Range, one of the three National Ranges. 

The principal activities conducted are the testing of Army, Navy and 
Air Force missiles, and other research tests for Defense and NASA. 

In 1964, White Sands will also participate in the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Re-entry System Program. 

The remaining $158 million provides general support for the 
operation of a large number of Army research laboratories, test 
facilities, and proving grounds. It also includes the construction 
of new facilities and the procurement of equipment for existing 
installations. Many Army research activities are tenants at larger 
Army installations and a portion of the cost of maintaining these 
installations is borne by the research activity and is included 
here. 

2. Navy 

The operation of the Pacific Missile Range vill require $173 
million in 1964, an increase of nearly $40 million over the current 
year. This range, consisting of a complex of Instrumentation 
facilities along the California coast and extending across the 
Pacific, supports Air Force, Navy and NASA launches from Vandenberg, 
Point Arguello and Point Mugu, the NIKE- ZEUS tests at Kwajalein 
»nd other missile and space programs. The range is used in testing 
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and crew training for Air Force strategic missiles, and for Navy- 
ship and aircraft missiles. A portion of the 1964 increase is 
attributable to the proposed purchase of the Sudden Ranch lying 
to the south of Point Arguello, which is needed to support the 
nation’s rapidly growing space program. 

The next item, At lant ic Undersea Test and Evaluation Center 
(AUTEC) will require $20 million in 1964, somewhat less than is 
provided in the current year. Among its important uses are the 
testing of various anti-submarine weapons and equipment, the 
measurement of noise levels of U.S. submarine and surface ships 
and the calibration of sonar equipment . Included in the 1964 
program are funds for the construction and instrumentation of 
additional facilities required in the expanded effort to develop 
more effective systems for the detection and tracking of submarines, 
particularly nuclear-powered submarines. 

The remaining $200 million is for general support of the 
extensive system of Navy-operated laboratories, test centers, and 
other field activities associated with the research, development, 
test and evaluation effort. 

3. Air Force 

For the Atlantic Missile Range, the third of the national 
ranges, $249 million is provided. The $305 million shown for 1963 
is unusually high because it included about $83 mil lion for the 
acquisition of instrumented range ships, a one-time cost. This 
Range will continue to support the Air Force strategic missile 
programs and the POLARIS development and operational test program. 
Increased support will be required for the Military and NASA space 
efforts, including the manned space flight programs. 

The $6 million included for the Armed Services Technical 
Information Agency (ASTIA) compares with $3 million in fiscal year 
1962 and $4 million in fiscal year 1963. This increased amount 
will permit ASTIA to inprove its acquisition, storage, and 
distribution of technical documents, an important part of our 
effort to improve the management of technical and scientific 
information. 

General Support, including "Development Support", will 
require $679 million in 1964, about $140 million more than in the 
current year. This item carries the major support of the Air Force 
Systems Command and its nation-wide conplex of research, develop- 
ment and test installations, the construction of additional 
research and development facilities, and other support programs. 

It includes $120 million for the cost of services provided under 


contract by organizations such as RAND, Aerospace Corporation, and the 
Space Technology Laboratories. 

F. EMERGENCY FUND 

For the DOD Emergency Fund, as in prior years, we sure requesting 
the appropriation of $150 million and transfer authority of the same 
amount. 


G. SPACE 

Because of the importance of the Defense Department's space effort 
and its relation to the national space program, I believe it would be 
useful at this point to recapitulate the space projects included in 
the Defense budget. Table 17 summarizes the Department of Defense 
space program for fiscal years 1961, 19^2, 1963 > 1964* Certain 

projects, particularly those in the first two categories, spacecraft 
mission projects and vehicle and engine developments, are clearly 
identifiable as part of this program. Other activities, particularly 
ground support, supporting research and development, and general 
support, must be pro-rated to the space program. All in all, we 
estimate that about $1,650 million of our 19 64 budget request is for 
space, about $50 million more than 1963 and almost $400 million more 
-than 1962. 

The military space program accounts for more than 20 percent 
of the total 1964 research and development program. It is the 
largest single program grouping in the Research, Development, Test 
and Evaluation category, exceeding, for example, our total expenditures 
for the development of strategic weapons. Because the space effort is 
very costly and because we attach great importance to rapid progress 
along this new technological frontier, we also consider it essential 
that the Defense Department space program meet two fundamental 
criteria . 

First, it must mesh with the efforts of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) in all vital areas. We must ensure 
that the Defense and NASA programs, taken together, constitute an 
integrated national program, and that knowledge and information flow 
freely between the two. Second, projects supported by the Defense 
Department must promise, insofar as possible, to enhance our military 
power and effectiveness. Space technology is new and its implica- 
tions, especially for the military mission, cannot be fully known or 
foreseen at this time. It is these very uncertainties about the 
character and importance of space undertakings for military purposes 
that have led us to give such emphasis to space in the Defense 
program. 



The relationship between Defense and NASA has been very close and 
productive over a long period of years. Mr* Webb and I have devoted 
considerable personal effort to continuing that relationship and to 
extending it to meet the new requirements presented by the rapid 
expansion into space. 

NASA was established, as you know, in 1958 following the 
dissolution of the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics (KACA) . 
NACA was formed in 1917 and, from the very beginning, enjoyed the 
active participation of the military departments in the supervision 
of its activities. The NACA laboratories concentrated their efforts 
on basic and applied research and on component test and design for 
both civilian and military aeronautics. 

The Space Act of 1958 which established NASA also established 
a Civilian Miliary Liaison Committee to provide for the coordination 
of NASA and DOD space activities. In i960 the coordinating activities 
of this Committee were assumed by a new Board, the Aeronautics and 
Astronautics Coordinating Board. The functions and work of this Board 
provide one of the best examples of continuing and effective coopera- 
tion between government agencies engaged in parallel and interacting 
fields of activity. Eighteen meetings of the Board have been held. 

Each of these meetings was attended by Army, Navy and Air Force 
members as well as representatives fran my office and NASA. 

A year ago, I issued a directive clarifying the procedures for 
ensuring a proper meshing of the military and civilian space programs. 
The directive specified that all basic agreements for DOD support of 
NASA undertakings would be made in writing between the Administrator 
of the NASA and the Secretary of Defense. It also assigned to the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineering responsibility for the 
studies and analy ses necessary to serve as a basis for such agree- 
ments an d assigned to the Comptroller the responsibility of 
coordinating the necessary financial arrangements. These provisions 
formalized arrangements that had been put into effect during the 
preceding year. 

The same directive also assigned responsibility to the Air 
Force for research, development, test and engineering of satellites, 
boosters and associated systems required by NASA. In addition, the 
Secretary of each military department was directed to establish the 
required supporting activities in his area of responsibility. For 
example, the Air Force established an office of Manned Space Flight 
in the Air Force Systems Command. This office has 28 officers, 
five of whom are physically located at NASA. 

A large n umb er of similar arrangements and agreements have 
been established between Defense and NASA. Nearly 50 agreements 



and policy directives have been issued since January 1961. Defense 
did more than $550 million of work for NASA during 1962 . Nearly 200 
officers are now assigned to NASA. Increasingly, the space efforts 
of Defense and NASA have become interwoven and more effective, 
particularly during the past two years when the space programs have 
been growing very rapidly. I am determined, and I am sure Mr. Webb 
shares my determination, to ensure the continuation of this excellent 
relationship. 

An important additional example of this relationship is the 
agreement which Mr. Webb and I recently concluded, converting GEMINI 
into a national manned space flight program and establishing a Joint 
GEMINI Program Planning Board, composed of both NASA and Defense Depart- 
ment representatives. This Board will provide program planning to 
insure that the needs of the NASA and the Defense Department are fully 
met. Under the terms of the agreement, the co-c hair men of the Program 
P lanni ng Board will be the Associate Administrator of the NASA, Dr. 
Robert C. Seamans, and the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Research and Development, Dr. Brockway McMillan. The Board will report 
directly to Mr. Webb and to me and will have broad, powers to plan the 
GEMINI program so as to make certain that it will be f ully responsive 
to military as well as to NASA experimental, operational and program 
requirements. 

Among other principal efforts in which both agencies share a 
great interest are the TITAN III and the X-20 (DYNASOAR ) . Before I 
approved the TITAN III project it was thoroughly studied by both 
NASA and the Department of Defense. Mr. Webb and I agreed that the 
TITAN III should become an integral part of the National Launch 
Vehicle Program. 

Similarly, the X-20, our principal manned space flight project, 
has also been designed to complement the manned space flight efforts 
of NASA. 

Speaking broadly, approximately half of our space effort is 
directed to relatively well recognized and understood military 
requirements, such as satellite communications and navigation 
systems, the development of anti- satellite capabilities, etc. The 
balance of our effort, however, is not undertaken to meet well 
defined military needs but, rather, is aimed at creating a broad 
base of new technology, devices and even systems for possible 
future applications. The TITAN III is a good example. Although ve 
believe that it is likely to have important military applications 
in the future, we are not waiting to define them in great detail 
before proceeding with the development. For similar reasons we 
are requesting nearly $200 million for development in fields 
specifically related to space undertakings such as new materials, 
component development and bioast ronautics. In this way, we hope 
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to ensure an ample r»Ai base upon ufa loh future systems 

could, if needed, be developed without delay* 

H* FXHANCIAL SCM4AKT 


Die Research and Development Program I have outlined will 
Total Obligatianal Authority of $5*9 billion for fiscal year 




for fiscal year 1962 and $ 3*9 billion in the o ri g ina l budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1962* 




VIII - GENERAL SUPPORT 


General Support, as I pointed out last year, constitutes an "all 
other" or residual category of activities or programs and includes all 
costs not capable of being directly or meaningfully allocated to the 
other major programs* Because of the large number and wide variety of 
the functions encompassed by this major program, it is best discussed in 
terms of its constituent parts- 

For purposes of convenience, the General Support Program has been 
divided into eight broad groupings: individual training and education; 

intelligence and security; communications; logistic support; medical 
services; command and general support; the Defense Atomic Support Pro- 
gram; miscellaneous Department -wide activities; and retired pay- These 
broad groupings are themselves further broken down into more specific 
categories or functions, a selected list of which is shown on Table 18, 

The General Support Program, from the viewpoint of cost, is the 
second largest of the nine major programs, accounting for more than one- 
quarter of the total* Much of it, for practical management purposes, 
represents "fixed charges*" Military retired pay costs, for example, 
are a function of the existing statutory rate structure and the number 
of retirees on the rolls. Other elements, such as recruit training, 
are so influenced by other program decisions, such as the size of the 
forces, that comparatively little flexibility exiBts in controlling 
their costs. But, wherever we have had some discretion in the fiscal 
year 1964 program, we have ruthlessly eliminated marginal items or 
activities ■ 

It would be impractical in 'chis statement to attempt either a 
comprehensive description of the various elements of the fiscal year 
1964 General Support Program or to try to recount all of the myriad 
actions which we took during the program and budget reviews to ensure 
economy and efficiency. Accordingly, I will briefly describe each 
element shown on the table and highlight some of the important trends 
and some of the actions taken to reduce costs. 

A. INDIVIDUAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

This portion of the General Support Program includes the cost of 
equipment, base support, construction, instructors, students, and 
travel directly related to recruit, technical, professional, and flight 
training, as well as support of the Service academies. 

1. Recruit Training 

Two- thirds or the cost of all recruit training is borne by the Army, 
chiefly because of their higher turnover rate resulting from reliance upon 


the draft, their longer period of basic and common specialist training, 
and their more intensive use of high-cost equipment during this stage of 
training, as contrasted vith the indoctrination type instruction given 
by the Navy and the Air Force. The last tvo factors also apply to the 
Marine Corps, with the result that its recruit training costs exceed 
those of either the Navy or Air Force. 

The average recruit training load of all four Services will increase 
in fiscal year 1964 by a total of about 23,000 men. About l8>000 of the 
increase will be in the Amy, where a biennial pattern of peaks and 
valleys in new accessions has grown up over the years. As I noted earlier, 
it was to reduce these costly fluctuations that I authorized a temporary 
increase in the Amy^s military personnel strength, for end fiscal year 
1963, from 960,000 to 980,000. 

2. Technical Training 

Technical training includes all factory and resident training in a 
particular occupational specialty. The Amy technical training load for 
fiscal year 1964 reflects the new emphasis being given by that Service 
to Special Warfare Forces in general, and to area and language training 
in particular. The Air Force will continue its emphasis on missile 
operation training, while the Navy*s program will str ess ins truction in 
the use of the new Navy Tactical Data System and the TERRIER, TARTAR 
and TALOS missiles. 

Technical training is now a billion dollar a year activity and, in 
view of the increasing complexity and rapid change of our weapons and 
equipment, is likely to remain so for as far ahead as we can see. One 
of the major reasons for the high cost is the need for very expensive 
and complicated training equipment. For example, over 100 aircraft are 
presently assig n ed to Navy technical schools to provide practical 
instruction in aircraft maintenance, air intelligence, airborne 
electronics, etc. 

Technical training levels for fiscal year 19^4 are planned at 
approximately the level of the past two years. Costs, however, vill 
rise although the total has been held down by close scrutiny of Service 
requests for increases in numbers of students a n d for expensive training 
equipment marginal to the basic requirements for sound instruction. For 
example, a proposed 100 percent enrollment increase at “the Air Force 
School of Logistics was reduced to a 10 percent increase. 


3. Professional Training 

Professional Training encompasses primarily college level and 
post-graduate level course of instruction directed to the career 



development and professional qualifications of officers and selected 
enlisted personnel. Included in this categoiy are the Joint Service 
colleges, staff schools, post-graduate schools, officer candidate 
schools, and the education of military personnel at civilian colleges 
and universities. 

In view of the substantial sums involved in professional training, 
we have made an especially vigorous effort to hold costs down. As 
shown on Table l8, total obligational authority in fiscal year 1964 
for professional training will actually decline slightly from the 
current year level. 

To accomplish this, it was necessary to deal severely with the 
Services 1 requests for program increases. Thus, the Air Forced under- 
graduate degree program, a desirable but less needed type of training, 
was eliminated to make room for the SAC MINUTEMAN program. The latter 
is an arrang em ent whereby officers can earn master* s degrees in 
business administration or engineering after three years of instruction 
while performing a full-time job as launch control officers. 

Professional training in the Amy will include extended courses 
in language training and area studies, as a result of the Army*s new 
responsibilities in the special warfare field. 

Finally, the Navy plans to boost the enrollment at its post- 
graduate school in Monterey to 1,619 in 1964 - an increase of 283 
over the current year’s enrollment. 

4. Flight Training 

The principal elements of flight training are the costs of training 
pilots and navigators before their assignment to combat units and the 
procurement and maintenance of flight training aircraft. For 1964, 

Navy pilot production will hold steady at 1,700, while the Army will 
rise from 840 in the current fiscal year to 1,200 in fiscal year 1964. 
The Air Force rate will show the first of three scheduled annual 
increments, going from 1,384 during the current fiscal year to 1,500 
in 1964, and 2,000 by 1966. These increases are needed to avert a 
serious pilot shortage in future years when large numbers of pilots 
who entered service during World War II will be released from flying 
status. 

We plan to spend about $125 million in fiscal year 1964 for the 
procurement of flight training aircraft. More than two- thirds of this 
amount is earmarked for 151 T-38 A's - an advanced supersonic trainer 
for the Air Force. The Air Force also plans to purchase 83 T-37 
primary trainers to support the increased pilot training. 


The Navy plans to procure a dozen of the new T-2 and 25 advanced 
propeller-driven aircraft - probably 0-8 (L-23) . We have deferred until 
1965 or later a Navy request to purchase advanced jet trainers. 

5 . Other 

The three Service academies presently carry a total cadet training 
load of nearly 8,900 men. The chief variable in the cost of this program 
is the construction of new or replacement facilities. As in the case of 
the country's civilian colleges, the requirement for modern instructional 
facilities, such as costly technical and scientific laboratories, has 
already begun to press on our Service academies. 

Certain academy- connected construction projects, such as the final 
stage in the rehabilitation of Bancroft Hall and a new science facility 
at the Naval Academy, have been provided for in the fiscal year 19o4 
program. However, other highly desirable projects have been deferred as 
part of our over-all effort to hold to a minimum our construction program 
for the next fiscal year. 

Also included under this heading are the costs of general training 
devices, films, publications, testing activities, correspondence schools 
and other miscellaneous training support activities, as well as the 
operating costs of the major training comma n d headquarters within each 
Service . 


************** 

As shown on Table 18, total obligational authority for individual 
training and education in fiscal year 1964 will be about $3*1 billion, 
about $250 mill ion higher than the current year - notwithsta n d i ng our 
efforts to hold these costs to the minimum. 


B. INTELLIGENCE AND SECURITY 

The intelligence and security activities 
can be divided into two broad categories, 

Since this is a highly sensitive area, I know that you will understand 
when I discuss it only in general terms. The costs of the intelligence 
and security programs in 1964 will be somewhat lower than in the current 
year, with an increase in^HBHHHBUgtemgence efforts more than 
offset by decreased requirements in area. 


For example, the introduction of the longer range 
POLARIS A- 3 missile vill greatly increase the need for very highly accurate 
charts of ocean areas. Similarly, our experience in Vietnam has pointed 
up the need for better and more current tactical maps in those areas of the 
world where ve are liable to be engaged in counter-guerrilla activities. 
With respect to attaches, there have been and continue to be increased 
requirements for representation in the newly independent countries* 

The reorganization of the military intelligence function, with the 
transfer of a number of activities to the Defense Intelligence Agency, 

J.s designed to improve greatly the quality of the intelligence product 
available to decision-makers. Although we intend that the collection and 
production of intelligence data be made as efficient as possible, compre- 
hensive coverage and accurate Information remain our primary goals. 

C. COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications includes the costs of the Defense Communications 
System (DCS) and non -DCS communications operated by the Military Depart- 
ments . DCS elements include the long haul, point-to-point wire, cable, 
and radio communications facilities, both government owned and leased, 
(formerly portions of the Strategic Army Communications System (STARCOM), 
the Navy Communications System, the Aerospace Communications Complex 
(AXRCQM) ) and the various communications facilities associated with the 
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National Military Command System (NMCS;. Nor- DCS elements include those 
operated by the Military Departments which are self-contained within 
organizations; self-contained information gathering,? transmitting and/or 
cammunications facilities which are normally local in operation and use; 
land, ship, a/nd airborne terminal facilities of broadcast, shore-to-ship, 
ship-to-ship, air-to-air, and ground - air - ground systems. 

The increasing dependence of modern military operations on 
sophisticated and expensive cousin rd cations is reflected in the rising 
costs shown on Table lfi. For the most parr,, these increases are related 
to new operational requirements for reduced reaction time and setter 
reliability, the changeover to automated equipment and steadily growing 
workloads for almost all elements of the Defense comnmications complex. 

One of the largest increases in this category is for IC*. facilities 
provided by the Air Force. Prc.curasent anu constriction costs will rise 
by nearly $60 million over the current- year' 1 s levs-., Major^ inv^stm^nt* 
items for this system will include a na l eg switches for DCS lines overseas; 
equipment and con struction for a tropospheric- scatter' cammunications 
system in the NATC a 

survivable low frequency system to provice long -range cammxiicatiors 
during or after a nuclear' attack; and new voice communication links 
between the Philippines and Saigon, 

The cost of naval communications, including ICS systems- Wxll also 
increase by nearly $7® million in 19 tV, with additional, fends being 
devoted to the conversion of teletype equipment to permit higher trans- 
mission rates, the accomplish- cut of several corsnrrnncati.oris tas.i3 in 
support of DC A 1 s Mid-Range Plan., and the purchase of r-.ew^eqrtpment anc. 
construction to support- the camrr ud c at i ons needs of "he f-ee c- . 

Upwards of $150 million Is included ror the .Arty* s STAF.COM 
system. New networks will be provided in Southeast A_sia, South America 
and in the Caribbean. 

One further subject might be meiitic-neu most appropriately a_^this 
point - the World-Wide Military Command arid Control System ^WWMOCS;, 
several important elements ct which are included in the ^ coimmrv .cat ions 
area. The WWMCCS is intended tc- provide the constituted national 
authorities with the information needed for accurate and timely decisions 
and the reliable comnrcjii cations needed to transmit these decisions to 
military forces under ell coriition? cf peac-e -:-r war . It inr-laSes the 
National Military C ohm and Center in the Pentagon, three di^erent kind=> 
of alternate emergency command posts (ids cussed later in this Section;, . 
our survivable comnrmications systems, sr-d parts of other activities which 
support the command and control functions - such as the. Defense In^ell-t- 
gence Agency and the Department of Defense Damage Assessment Center, This 
latter organization is being transferred from the. Defense Atomic Support 
Agency to DCA so that its capabilities caM ho more fully integrated with 
the NMC S. 
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As a result of experience during the Cuban affair, a review was 
m ade to determine how over-all Government needs In the c rwmmmi cat ions 
area could best be served in a future crisis. Based on this review, 
action was taken by Defense, State and CIA to promote greater joint use 
of existing facilities and to add immediately certain critical features 
to the existing basic systems. Additional measures are provid ed f or 
in the 1964 budget we are continuing to study future requirements 
in this area with the help of other interested agencies. 

The total for Communications would have been much higher if 
mar ginal , though still desirable, projects had not been e lim i n ated and 
requests for operating funds cut to the minim u m during last fall’s budget 
review. For exaa?>le, the Navy's request for the operation and maint en a nc e 
of its communications system was reduced by $22.5 million. A proposal 
to improve direct communications between the Atlantic and Pacific Missile 
Ranges was disapproved - with a saving of $ 16.7 million. The Air Force 
request for additional or replacement equipment for various communica- 
tions systems was reduced by $10 million and Air Force operations and 
maintenance by $50 million. 

D. LOGISTICS SUPPORT 

Included in this grouping is a vide variety of transportation, supply , 
procurement, maintenance, real property and centralized logistics activities 
which, while essential to the military program, cannot be readily allocated 
to other major programs or elements. 

1 . Transportation 

The transportation element includes the movement of cargo, freight and 
passengers - except for first destination transportation of cargo - by^ 
commerical carriers, MSTS, MATS, and contract airlift services. Our efforts 
to keep transportation costs at a minimum are discussed in Section X of this 
statement . 

2 e Procurement and Supply Operations 

Procurement and supply operations comprise the purchasing, storage, 
warehousing, inventory, inspection and material management functions 
performed by the Defense Supply Agency and the logistics agencies of the 
military departments. Again, as in the case of. the foregoing item, our 
management efforts in procurement and supply operations are discussed in 
Section X of this statement. 

3. Industrial Preparedness 

Industrial preparedness includes the provision of new industrial 
facilities, the maintenance and protection of idle facilities, pre- 
mobilization planning with private industry, and studies and investigations 
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directed to ensuring the existence of an adequate production base. However, 
the costs of these kinds of activities which can be directly allocated to 
other major programs are not included in the General Support Program or 
shown in the amounts for this item on Table 18. 

Total obligational authority for industrial preparedness in 1964 has 
been held to the current year level. 

4. Military Family Housing 

Last year the Congress authorized the establishment of a Military 
Family Housing Management Account, permitting us to bring together in one 
place all funds for the construction, operation, maintenance, improvement 
and leasing of military family housing. Funds from 16 different fiscal 
year 1963 appropriations and from the unexpended balance of the Wherry 
Act Housing Revolving Fund are currently being administered from this manage- 
ment account. 

This year we propose that all funds for military family housing be 
provided in a single appropriation with separate identification within 
that appropriation of the amounts for each Service. In addition to facili- 
tating our own administration of the program, the single appropriation 
should also assist the Congress in its own review of the program. 

A total of $T40 million is included in the 1964 budget for this pro- 
gram - $250 rn.iU.ion for construction, $318 million for operation and 
maintenance, and $172 mill ion for principle and interest payments on in- 
debtedness. This total is about $33 mill ion more than the comparable amount 
planned for this program in the current fiscal year. 

As I told this Committee last year, we face a requirement for about 
70,000 new units during the 1963-1967 period. Funds were appropriated 
last year for 7,500 units, leaving an unfilled need for about 63,000 units. 
After careful consideration, ve have determined that this rema ini ng re- 
quirement can best be met by a steady level of effort between new and 1968. 
Accordingly, we have programmed the construction of 12,100 new units in 
fiscal year 1964, and 12,500 mare in each of the following four years. In 
addition, we are requesting $36 million for the further acquisition and 
rehabilitation of Wherry housing, the Improvement and minor construction 
of existing units, the payment of rental guaranties, and design and plan- 
ning. 


I believe we have made good progress in improving the management of 
family housing. The broadened leasing authority provided by the Congress 
last year should prove very useful as an economical alternative to construc- 
tion of new housing, in certain circumstances. We intend to utilize the 
rental guarantee approach to overseas housing whenever it would lower budget 
costs without running the risk of having to increase our dollar outlays 
abroad. 
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A uniform cost accounting system for the operation and maintenance 
of family housing was put into effect last July and a new comprehensive 
management reporting system is new being installed to provide improved 
Inventory, occupancy, and assignment data. We expect that these two 
systems will Illuminate many areas of potential economy • 

In order to minimize our dollar outlays abroad, we are now- 
planning to prefabricate family housing in the United States and ship it 
overseas for erection there. Within the U.S. we are utilizing "relocatable” 
housing at remote locations to meet requirements of uncertain duration so 
as to minimize the risk of having to abandon permanent housing. In 
addition, we have a plan to test new techniques which may bring increased 
productivity to the housing construction industry. Finally, we are 
emphasizing the maximum use of standardized designs, common siting, and 
Joint construction awards to meet the needs of the military departments. 

5 . Materiel Maintenance 

Materiel maintenance includes the costs of the major overhaul and 
rebuild activities for items repaired and returned to a common stock and 
which, therefore, cannot be related directly to military forces or weapon 
systems. This subject is also discussed in Section X of this statement. 

*#*■*#***»** 

The total cost of logistic support in fiscal year 1964 will be 
only about three percent higher than the current year, despite sizeable 
increases in procurement, depot workloads, family housing units, civilian 
pay, etc. This has been accomplished by a vigorous program of cost re- 
duction, discussed at length in Section X of this statement, and by a 
very close review of these activities during our budget review last fall. 

E. MEDICAL SERVICES 

Included in this category are medical and dental services in the 
U.S., and those overseas medical facilities not directly associated with 
militaiy units included in other major programs. Also covered are the 
costs of providing medical care in non-military facilities, including 
the Departments MEDICARE program and such other medical activities as the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and veter inar y services. 

The major variables in medical services costs are the size of the 
active forces, the number of military dependents, the trends of civilian 
medical costs, the construction program for medical facilities and the 
procurement of new medical equipment and supplies. Because so many of the 
factors controlling over-all medical costs are beyond our control, at 
least from the viewpoint of managing the program, we have made an especially 
vigorous effort to tighten up the operation and administration of the re- 
maining parts of the program. The results of this effort are reflected in 


the fiscal year 1964 estimate which has beai held to the current year's 
level, as shown on Table l8. 

The activities of over 600 hospitals, medical centers, dental 
clinics, etc., account for more than 75 percent of the costs in this 
category. For fiscal year 1964, the average number of hospital patients 
per day is not expected to vary significantly from the 21,000 figure in 
1963. However, ve are building additions to, replacements for, or modifica- 
tions of some thirty-eight inadequate or out mod ed medical facilities In 
this country and abroad at a cost of Just under $38 mill ion. 

About 1.1 million dependents, or a little less than one-third of 
the total dependent population requiring medical treatment, are expected 
to be treated through the MEDICARE program in fiscal year 1964. The 
average daily patient load, the chief cost dete rminant , is expected to 
rise slightly as the average number of dependents per military man con- 
tinues to increase with a concomitant rise in costs from $73*3 million 
in 1963 to $76.6 million in 1964. 

7. COMMAND AND GENERAL SUPPORT 

This aggregation is truly the "all other" category, and includes a 
heterogeneous assortment of essentially unrelated activities costing 
about $3,4 billion annually. 

1. Command and Direction 

Command and Direction cocprises the headquarters activities of 
the Military Departments, the unified and specified commands, the Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups, data processing units, fiscal and audit activi- 
ties, engineering and inspection services and a wide variety of other 
centralized administrative and logistical activities. The scope and cost 
of these activities are generally related to the over-all size and pace 
of the total Defense program. However, to held costs to a minimum and to 
ensure efficiency we have undertaken a number of staffing and organizational 
studies designed to hold the numbers of personnel to austere levels. 

Pending ccmpletion of these studies, currently scheduled to be finished 
in the next few months, we have already anticipated certain savings and 
economies in our 1964 program and budget reviews. One example, the 
Services 3 requests for departmental administration funds in 19o4 were 
reduced by about $5 million, holding them to the current year's level. 

2. Weather Service 

This program includes operating support for the aerial weather 
reconnaissance, air sampling activities and weather observing and fore- 
casting syst ems of the Navy and Air Force. This activity has been held to 
approximately the 1963 level. 



3, Air Re scue/Rec every 

The air rescue and recovery program of the Air Force c comprise b the 
Air Rescue Service (MATS), 'which at present maintains and operates 7 Rescue 
Coordination Centers, 11 air rescue squadrons and 75 local base rescue 
detachment s. 

At the end of the current fiscal year, the air/rescue fleet will 
consist of U squadrons comprising 65 aircraft (29 HU-l6's and 36 HC-54*s). 
By the end of fiscal year 1964, we plan to add to the fleet a squadron of 
28 KD-97*s which will "become available as a result of continuing deliver- 
ies of HC-135 's. Eventually, ve hope to replace both the KC-97 r s and the 
HC-54's with HC-130*s. To this end, ve are proposing the procurement . 
during fiscal year 1964 of 30 HC-130E aircraft and the long lead time 
items required to support a fiscal year 1965 "buy of 33 more. This is the 
major reason for the increase in the 1964 cost in this item. 

4. National Emergency Command Posts 

The amounts shown on Table 18 cover the costs of the Alternate 
National Military Command Center, the National Emergency Cccmand Post 
Afloat (NECPA) and the National Emergency Airborne Command Post (KEACP) - 
ni 1 integral parts of the World-Wide Military C omman d and Control System 
(WWMCCS) . 

The National Military Command Center, for the support of the 
national authorities, the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, which I mentioned earlier, is the senior element of the National 
Military Command System and, as such, has certain unique functions not 
required of the emergency command posts: it is responsible for the exercise 

of the over- all system; and it must support both cold war and limited war 
operations in contrast to the alternate centers, which are essentially 
oriented to general war. 

As alternates tc the National Military Command Center, we maintain 



The second alternate is the National Energency Command Post /float 
(NECPA), We now have in the fleet one cruiser type, the Northhampton, 
which has been converted to use as a command ship to provide an interim 
capability for a seaborne alternate command post. Two mothballed CVL hulls 
are now being converted to command ships a;id the first should Join the 
fleet before the end of the current fiscal year. The second will Juin during 



1964, relieving the Northhampton. We plan to maintain these two ships through 

1971. 

The third alternative capability is the National Emergency Airborne 
Command Post. Presently, ve are maintaining a fleet of 3 NEACP aircraft 
(modified KC-135's), one of which can be kept airborne at all times during 
an emergency to provide an alternative command post, a c cunmini cat ions Jink 
for the command system itself, or visual reconnaissance of post attack condi- 
tions in key areas such as Washington. 

The cost of the National Emergency Command Posts will decline in 
1964, reflecting the completion of funding of the command ship conversions 

in 1963. 

5. Transients, Patients and Prisoners 

The next item. Transients, Patients and Prisoners, reflects the 
cost of the te mp orarily non-effective portion of the total military personnel 
force. These amounts are determined by forecasting the numbers of personnel 
in transient status based upon projected personnel movements and statistic- 
ally projecting the numbers of patients and prisoners on the basis of eaqaeri- 
ence trends. 

6. Construction Support Activities 

The next item. Construction Support Activities, includes the cost 
of minor construction, restoration of damaged facilities, construction of 
access roads, advanced planning, construction design and architectural 
services. During our budget review last fall, we took action to reverse 
the trend of recent years toward increased minor construction programs, (one 
of the elements of this item) cutting the Service estimates by about 46 percent, 
frcm $52 million to $31 mill ion which will bring the 1964 minor construction 
program $8 million under the current year. 

7. DEEP FREEZE 

Operation DEEP FREEZE is the U.S. scientific effort in Antarctica, 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation, with logistic support provided 
by the Navy. Since its inception in fiscal year 1958/ both the scope of 
scientific activity and the annual operating costs of this project have 
grown steadily, a reflection of our national policy to maintain a "lead in g 
position" in that area. 

In support of DEEP F REEZE , the Navy now provides one radar escort ship 
(DEE) for weather service, search and rescue, and air navigation; two ice- 
breakers (AGB); and one air squadron consisting of 23 aircraft of various 
types. We propose to continue to support these same forces throughout fiscal 
year 1964, but with no increase in costs, estimated at $29 million per year. 
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8. Other Command and General Support Activities 

The amounts shown on the Table for this item reflect a wide variety 
of activities including recruiting and examining, personnel centers, 
criminal investigation detachments, welfare and morale services, disciplin- 
ary barracks, finance and audit services, promotion of rifle practice, the 
Naval Observatory, international activities, pictorial services, etc. Also 
included in the amount shown and accounting for a very large part (over 
$200 million) of the increase in 1964 is the cost of classified activities. 

G. DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT PROGRAM 

The Defense Atonic Support Program comprises the activities of 
the Defense Atomic Support Agency (DASA), and those elements of the Military 
Services having responsibility for providing specialized staff assistance 
to the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, operational and 
training support to the Services, monitoring the AEC* s atomic weapons 
development programs, planning and conducting nuclear weapons effects tests 
and managing the national atomic weapons stockpile. The production and 
funding of fissionable material is, of course, the responsibility of the AEC. 

Nuclear weapons operation and training activity is programmed at 
about the same level as prior years. DASA maintains national atomic stock- 
piles at five sites, where nuclear weapons are kept in a high state of 
readiness. DASA also operates the atomic weapons school at Sandia Base, 

New Mexico, assists the Services in their atomic weapons training and 
provides emergency teams prepared to cope with nuclear accidents. About 
5,000 military and civilian personnel of the Defense Department are engaged 
in these activities. 

DASA f s research program is composed of 3 distinct but complementary 
parts: nuclear weapons development, nuclear weapons effects research, and 

nuclear weapons effects tests. Nuclear weapons development is devoted to 
the investigation of the effect of various enemy actions, accidents and 
natural phen ome na upon the nuclear weapons themselves. Conducted in collab- 
oration with the Atomic Energy Commission, the fiscal year 1964 program 
will be directed to the effects of fire, fragmentation, impact and 
electromagnetic radiation on nuclear weapons. This activity also provides 
for the centralized coordination between the Department of Defense and the 
AEC with respect to all technical matters, including the design of nuclear 
weapons, in conformance with military requirements. 

Nuclear weapons effects research comprises all research other than 
full-scale tests of the effects of nuclear weapons on various targets in- 
cluding investigation of: air blast effects on ground equipment and aero- 
space systems; nuclear radiation; underground protective structures; 
biomedical phenomena; water blast and shock effects; electromagnetic 
phenomena; fallout and residual radiation; thermal effects, etc. The 
fiscal year 1964 program will support a broad and varied research effort 
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at about the same level as the current year. 


Nuclear weapons effects tests comprise the major portion of Defense's 
share of the full-scale AEC-DoD nuclear testing program. The latest series 
of atmospheric tests has been completed and there presently exists no 
specific schedule for future atmospheric tests. Nevertheless, we do not 
intend to let our capability for effects testing fall into disrepair and, 
to protect this potential, we have programmed $30 mill ion for this purpose 
in fiscal year 1964 - a reduction of $62 million fran the current year's 
funding. If circumstances should dictate a resumption of full-scale test- 
ing, the additional financial requirements could be met from the Emergency 
Fund. 


Total obligational authority for the Defense Atomic Support Program 
in fiscal year 1964 is est ima ted at $115 million, compared to $182 m illion 
in the current fiscal year, as shown on Table 18. 

H. MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT - WIDE ACTIVITIES 


Miscellaneous Department -wide Activities include the mangement and 
staff advisory functions of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Departmental -wide funding for 
claims; a cont ing ency fund for military purposes controlled by the Secretary 
of Defense; and the Armed Forces Information and Education Program. 


Contingencies 


For many years, now. Congress has provided certain funds which may 
be used for confidential military purposes in unusual, uneapected situations, 
when speedy, but secret, action is required. Although use of these funds is 
authorized by the Secretary and accounted for solely on his certificate. 
Congress is kept currently informed as to the status of these funds. In 
fiscal year 1962, $13.3 million of the total of $15 million appropriated 
was obligated, and in 1963 we estimate that all of the $15 million appro- 
priated w ill be used. For fiscal year 1964, we are requesting $15 million, 
the same amount as provided in former years. 


2 . Claims 

The appropriation for Claims provides for the payment of all non- 
contractual cl a ims against the Department of Defense. The estimate of 
$19 million shown for fiscal year 1964 is the same amount appropriated 
for the current year. 


3. All Other 

The Armed Forces Information and Education Program, which provides 
world-wide radio, television and press services, together with a program 
designed to promote a broad understanding of national goals and purposes, 
will be continued in fiscal year 1964 at about the same level of activity 
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as the current year,, at a cost of about $4.4 mi llion. 

Total obligational authority for the Secretary of Defense’s own 
staff will also "be held to the current year’s level. In the case of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a proposed reorganization would require a 
modest expansion of the support staff. Also included in the amount shown 
for this item on Table 18, is $20 million which would be transferred to 
the Treasury Department for LORAN stations to be operated by the Coast 
Guard. 


*********** 


Total obligational authority for Department -wide Activities in 
1964 will be $117 million ccurpared to $113 million in 1963 , as shown on 
Table 18. 

I. RETIRED PAY 

The average number of retired military personnel will rise in 
fiscal year 1964 to about 411,000, an increase of about 51*000 over the 
estimate for the current fiscal year and a conti nua tion of a trend that 
should see the retired rolls reaching nearly 646,000 by the end of fiscal 
year 1968. The cost of retired pay in fiscal year 1964* at current rates, 
would amount to $1,163 mill ion, an increase of $134 million over the 
current year. However, this Administration has prepared two legislative 
proposals on retired pay, which I will discuss later, that would have the 
effect of raising this sum rather substantially. 

J. OTHER "ACROSS-THE-BOARD” SUPPORT TYPE MATTERS 

There are two other matters, cutting across the major programs, 
which I would like to discuss at this point. 

1. Mission Support Aircraft. 

The mission support fleet now includes about 3*900 aircraft of 
various types and models which are assigned to specialized missions such 
as proficiency flying, high priority personnel and cargo transport, 
attach^ support and certain intelligence purposes. 

Recognizing the need for modernization and in view of the expressed 
interest of Congress in a coordinated procurement program for all the 
Services, my own staff, working with the military departments, recently 
completed a study of the entire mission support requirement. However, 
because of the large number of tactical aircraft in the 1964 program, the 
desirability of spreading future aircraft procurement over a number of 
years, and the over-all size of the 1964 budget, we decided to defer for 
another year the initiation of the mission support replacement program. 

This will also give us more time to double-check our needs and ensure a 



sounaJLy conceived, thoroughly coordinated aircraft procurement program. 

2. Over-all Civilian Employment Levels 

Last fall, in signing the civilian pay legislation, the President 
caressed his desire to limit the number of Federal employees to the 
absolute minimum necessary to get the public business done. 

In their original 1964 budget estimates (for military functions), 
the Services requested about 47,000 more civilian employees than now 
planned for the end of the current fiscal year. (The planned end 1963 
level is about 5,000 lower than end 1962.) During the budget review, 
this request was cut by about 36,000. Then, in keeping with President 
Kennedy's directive, a further reduction was assessed, bringing the 
anticipated eni fiscal year 1964 civilian personnel strength (for the 
military functions) of the Department of Defense to 1,019 >111 “ a reduction 
of about 57,000 frcm the Service requests and about 15,000 lower than the 
June 30, 1962 strength. This represents total reductions of $246 million 
from the Services' original estimates as a result of all budget review 
actions and $67 million as a result of this across-the-board cut alone. 

K. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The General Support Program I have outlined will require Total 
Obligations! Authority of $14.6 billion for fiscal year 1964 compared 
with $13.7 billion for fiscal year 1963, $12.7 billion for fiscal year 
1962, and $12.3 billion in the original budget estimate for fiscal year 
1962. 



IX. CIVIL DEFENSE 


Although Civil Defense is presented os a separate program, it is 
actually an integral part of our over-all defense posture and its size 
and character are intimately related to those of our defensive forces. 

Indeed, as I noted earlier, in some wartime situations a reasonable Civil 
Defense program could do more to save lives than many active defense 
measures. To cite just one example, the effectiveness of an active ballistic 
missile defense system in saving lives depends in large part upon the 
availability of adequate fallout shelters for the population. 

Last year I stated to the Committee that a sound Civil Defense 
program for the period ahead should provide: 

1. A system of shelters equipped and provisioned to protect our 
population from the fallout effects of a nuclear attack. 

2. Organization and planning of emergency actions to carry out 
decontamination, fire-fighting, rescue and reconstruction 
necessary to restore a functioning society, as well as warning 
to alert the civilian population to imminent attack. 

We presented at that time a well-rounded and comprehensive program 
to achieve these objectives over the next 5 or 6 years. Although the 
Congress did appropriate funds for same of the important elements of 
this program, neither funds nor authorizing legislation were provided for 
Federal shelter incentive programs or for shelters in Federal buildings. 
Moreover, the amount of funds provided for the stocking of existing 
shelters was inadequate. 

In the. light of the critical reception accorded this program by the 
Congress last year, we have again thoroughly examined its concepts, 
requirements, costs and phasing. Our conclusion is that fallout shelters 
for the population are absolutely essential to enable us to face the 
consequences of a nuclear war which might be forced upon us. One might 
argue with the pace of the program, the type of shelters to be provided, 
or how they should be financed, but ve believe there should be no argument 
as to their need. Accordingly, we are now proposing a revised program 
which is essentially the same in character but different in phasing and 
emphasis. 

Basically, there are four sources from which we hope to attain our 
ultimate goal of fall out shelters for the entire population. These include: 

1. Completely independent private initiative, reflected in the 
thousands of homeowners and business organizations which have 
undertaken measures for fallout protection. 


2. Installation by the Federal Government of such facilities in 
its own buildings for Federal employees and others. 

3. The national survey, marking and stocking program.' 

The shelter incentive program, designed to encourage private 
ingenuity in low-cost shelter building through Federal 
financial assistance. 

The first source, independent private initiative, while least expensive 
to the Federal Government, is not expected to yield more than 50 million 
spaces through the end of fiscal year 1968. The second source, providing the 
Congress authorizes the required work and appropriates the required funds, 
would yield perhaps another 5 million spaces. The third source, which is 
already being intensively exploited, could yield as many as 80 million or 
more spaces by 1968, at a relatively small cost (approximately $4) per 
shelter space. The fourth source, which for the Federal Government would 
be the most expensive per shelter space, except for shelters in Federal 
buildings, would still be needed to make up the balance of the 240 million 
spaces we estimate will be needed for the entire population. 

A. SHELTER SURVEY, MARKING AND STOCKING 

Because the National Shelter Survey Program produces such a large return 
in shelter spaces for the cost involved, we will continue to give this element 
of the shelter program first priority during the current fiscal year. 
Accordingly, we are requesting a 1963 supplemental appropriation of $61.9 
million to complete the stocking of about 70 million spaces. The survey has 
located shelter space for over 100 million people which will provide a 
minimum protection factor of 40 or better and a median protection factor of 
150. Funds requested for provisioning are based upon minimum estimates of 
the amount of surveyed shelter space which will be made available as public 
shelter by agreement between the building owners, the local government and 
the Defense Department. The decision was taken to make use of shelter space 
with protection factors of between 40 and 100 as a result of studies which 
showed that better than 90$ of the occupants of shelters with a protection 
factor of 40 would have adequate protection against radiation intensities 
anticipated from attacks considered possible over the next few years. This 
decision provided a better distribution of surveyed shelter space, 
particularly in the South and less populated areas, where heavily constructed 
buildings with basements are scarce. 

The $7.8 million requested for fiscal year 1964 will continue the 
survey work and marking, adding shelters to the National inventory as new 
buildings are erected. This updating of surveyed shelter will continue 
in the future. 

Fifty-eight thousand of the buildings covered by the survey have been 
made available by their owners for public shelter use, without compensation. 


Of these, about 13>000 buildings capable of sheltering 10 million people 
have been marked. Both the licensing and marking of shelter space have been 
moving at a sharply accelerated pace since the Cuban emergency. 

The major portion of this shelter space is located in urban areas and, 
allowing for the night-time, daytime and transient population requirements, 
would accommodate over hall of the urban population. The cost of surveying, 
marking and stocking these spaces averages about $3*30 per shelter space. 

B. SHELTER FINANCING PROGRAM 

If suitable fallout shelters are to be provided for all of our population, 
we will have to undertake an extensive effort to incorporate protective 
features in both new and existing structures, such as schools, hospitals and 
other non-profit institutions to create new shelter space where it is needed. 

We estimate that the cost of such shelters would average about $1+0 per space 
for the total program. 

Although schools, hospitals and other community facilities are well 
located in relation to the population distribution and are well organized 
with responsible leaders and orderly procedures around which an emergency 
Civil Defense capability can be developed, these institutions have limited 
resources to devote to shelter construction. This is particularly true in 
low- income communities. Accordingly, some form of Federal assistance will 
be required. 

To meet this need, we again propose a Federal shelter financing 
program which would take the form of an allowance not to exceed $25 P er 
shelter space or the actual cost, whichever is less. Where the cost exceeds 
$25 per space, the excess would have to be borne by the recipient of the 
Federal payment. We believe that this ceiling on the Federal contribution 
would stimulate ingenuity in developing low-cost fallout protection in 
existing or new buildings. 

In fact, the first phase of this program would exploit the low cost 
opportunities disclosed by the shelter survey. By using the engineering 
estimates developed in the course of the survey for low cost modifications, 
shelter improvements could be made at costs below the $25 per space proposed 
as a maximum federal payment. Thus, most of the proposed FY 1964 shelter 
financing would be used for minor low-cost modifications of existing 
buildings and the alteration of designs of new buildings. 

To qualify, shelters financed under this program would have to be 
open to the public in time of emergency, provide at least 500 square feet 
of usable area and be approved by the Department of Defense as to need, 
location and design. 

A total of $175 million is included in the fiscal year 1964 budget for. 
this program. These funds would accomplish several purposes. About 10 million 



shelter spaces could be generated in places where additional shelter is needed 
to supplement those found by the survey. A transition would be provided 
between current activities to locate and bring into use existing shelter space 
and the eventual task of finding a way for each community to meet its own 
shelter deficiency. Most of these funds would finance minor improvements of 
existing buildings and in the designs of new buildings, as I noted earlier. 

The shelter financing program would make possible early decisions on the 
necessary improvements. 

These funds would also enable us to broaden the experience of the first 
two years with the new civil defense program; to provide information on 
community responses to the shelter problem, on costs, on private and local 
sources of financing; and would permit us to organize community- wide long- 
term plans to develop complete shelter systems. Two years of experience in 
exploiting low-cost opportunities to develop local shelter systems, making the 
most of structures not intended primarily for shelter purposes, would provide 
the Defense Department and the Congress with a better basis to assess and meet 
the higher cost shelter requirement then remaining. 

C. SHELTER IN FEDERAL BUILDINGS 

If we are to ask private firms and institutions to provide shelters for 
their employees and the general public, the Federal Government should certainly 
be prepared to do the same. Accordingly, we are once again requesting 
authorization and funds to provide fallout protection in Federal Government 
civilian and military facilities. 

The $17.5 million obligated during fiscal year 1962 for non-military 
structures constituted the first step in that program. These funds will 
provide 500,000 spaces in more than 700 strictures at an average cost of 
less than $32 per space. For fiscal year 1964, we are requesting $20.0 
million to provide about 350,000 spaces in Federal post offices, courts, 
other non-military buildings, and suitable buildings on military installations, 
and for the construction of six additional protected regional centers. 

D. WARNING AND DETECTION 

1 . Warning and Alert 

Timely warning is as essential t.c the effectiveness of a fallout shelter 
as it is to that of a SAC bomber. In recognition of this fact, we have 
programmed $4. 5 million for the fiscal year 1964 increment of the National 
Emergency Alarm Repeater (NEAR.) system. This system would provide almost 
instantaneous nationwide warning to every home, office and factory served by 
electric power. Indications of' impending attack would be picked up by the 
various early warning networks, transmitted to Air Force Sector Headquarters, 
and when an indication is verified, the NEAR system would be activated, thereby 
providing warning throughout the country. 



The NEAR system works "by transmitting a special power pulse over utility 
lines into individual homes, offices and factories, where the pulse activates 
small plug-in receivers. The indoor warning thus provided would supplement 
existing state and local outdoor warning systems. 

Through fiscal year 1963 $8*6 million was provided for NEAR to develop 
and test prototype generators and receivers and install six NEAR generators 
in selected utility systems for system-wide engineering evaluation. The $4.5 
million in the fiscal year 1964 program will provide for further system- wide 
installation and final test- evaluation. Until these final results are 
known it would be premature to estimate costs and methods of financing. 

2. Monitoring Radiological Fallout 

Nearly as crucial as knowing when to take cover in a fallout shelter 
is knowing when to come out, and for how long. In the postattack period, 
accurate and timely information on radiological hazards would be needed to: 

(1) warn people of the presence of fallout and advise them on countermeasures; 

(2) provide technical guidance to the nation 1 s leadership at all Governmental 
levels; (3) provide guidance for emergency operations; (4) determine the 
amount of contamination of essential industrial and agricultural facilities; 
and (5) apply effective decontamination procedures. 

More than 33,000 Federal, State and local stations have already been 
equipped with radiological monitoring instruments. Our goal for 1964 is 
to complete the equipping of an additional 40, 000 surface monitoring 
stations, all of which will be capable -of mobile, as well as fixed, station 
monitoring. Our ultimate goal is to equip 150,000 such stations. We are 
requesting an additional $3*5 million for procurement, warehousing, 
calibration and maintenance of radiation monitoring instruments. 

E. COMMUNICATIONS AND CONTROL 

This element, for which we are asking $4.5 million, includes protection 
of 300 key broadcasting stations to assure a capability for' emergency 
communications with the public, and improvonent of damage assessment data- 
collection facilities, including computer support. 

F. TRAINING, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 

We have included $20. >5 million in the 1964 program for training, education 
and public information. Major strides have been made in this area. Nearly 
6,000 training instructors have graduated in the past year from the three 
civil defense schools, and specialists and instructors are now being trained 
at the rate of 8,000 per year. In addition, 19 training films in shelter 
management and radiological defense have been or will soon be completed, and 
will be distributed throughout the country. 



Three months ago, in response to the Cuban crisis, we stepped up the 
pace of our training program by the distribution of shortened, intensified 
courses for local civil defense personnel. By January, an estimated 4,000 
persons had completed short courses in radiation monitoring and shelter 
management . 

In the aftermath of the Caribbean crisis, a concerted program has 
been undertaken in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture for the 
benefit of the rural population. The Agricultural Extension services will 
accelerate guidance to farm families and rural communities in protecting 
themselves and their livestock and crops from radiological hazards, using 
technical and training materials specially prepared for rural civil defense 
requirements. 

As of January 1, 2,800 architects and engineers had completed the 
two- week course in fallout shelter analysis which is given in each of the 
eight Civil Defense Regions. Within the next year, we shall expand this 
part of our program to include evening courses, correspondence courses 
and special summer workshops for those architects and engineers who could 
not otherwise attend. A shorter orientation course was initiated after the 
Cuban crisis, which has been attended by an additional 9*000 professionals 
and construction industry personnel. 

During fiscal year 1963 it is estimated that 700*000 persons will 
be trained in civil defense in adult education courses given in all fifty 
states. This will bring the total number so trained to more than 1.1 
million. In 1964, it is estimated that an additional 1.0 million will 
receive this training. 

A medical self-help training program was initiated late in FY 1962, 
jointly with the Public Health Service and the American Medical Association. 
Through end-1963^ it is estimated that 140, 000 people will' be trained in this 
program. In 1964, it is anticipated that an additional 300,000 persons will 
attend these courses. 

G. FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 

We recognize that the success of the Federal program depends largely 
on the ability of the state and local civil defense organizations to develop 
and organize the program in each community. In the light of this fact. 
Federal funds are contributed to states for emergency operating centers, 
civil defense supplies, equipment, facilities and training on a dollar-for- 
dollar matching basis. 

Slightly more than half of the $33 million requested for this purpose 
is intended for personnel and administrative expense. Pre- emergency planning 
and training by the states and their political subdivisions requires sizeable 
numbers of capable people, and we are convinced that Federal aid has brought 
about significant increases in operational capability at all levels. 



Ten million dollars is required for emergency operations centers. There 
are now 28 state and local government emergency operations centers completed 
and 25 additional centers are being constructed; an additional 42 are in the 
design phase. Finally^ $5 million is included to match the costs of civil 
defense supplies, equipment and training. 

H. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

We are requesting $15 million in the 1964 budget for civil defense 
research and development. Much of this work is conducted in conjunction with 
other elements of the Defense Department. For example, important data on 
fallout particles and patterns were gained from last summer’s " Smal l Boy" 
test shot conducted under the auspices of the Defense Atomic Support Agency, 
and considerable research on decontamination problems is being done by the 
Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory in San Francisco. 

For fiscal year 1964, our program includes work on shelter design and 
construction, fire, support systems, post- attack activity and systems evaluation. 

I. MANAGEMENT 

We are requesting $ 15 . 7 million for the over- al! management of the 
national Civil Defense program, compared with $13*6 million provided for the 
current fiscal year. The increase of $2.1 million is largely due to. the 
civilian pay raise enacted by the Congress last year. 

J. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The Civil Defense Program I have outlined will require Total Obligations! 
Authority of $300 million in fiscal year 1964 compared with $173 million in 
fiscal year 1963 and $252 million in fiscal year 1962. 

************ 

In summary, I believe that a very considerable amount of progress was 
made in the past year. We have laid a firm base from which to move on to the 
difficult task of financing low-cost development of new shelter space. The 
past response of building owners to the use of their buildings and the training 
of their employees augurs well for this next stage of the program. The survey 
data provide, for the first time, a sound foundation from which to plan more 
effective programs, both for the nation and for each community. The nature of 
the civil defense problem throws the main burden of leadership squarely on 
the Federal Government. I strongly urge that the members of this committee 
support the necessary authorizing legislation and appropriations. 


X. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


The organisation and management of so vast and diverse an tinder- 
taking as the Defense program presents a problem unique in the Government, 
if not in the nation at large. As I noted last year, there are at least 
several possible ways in which to organise the Defense effort, each with 
its own peculiar strengths and weaknesses. In fact, the Defense Depart- 
ment is actually organised and managed in many different ways to perform its 
various tasks and missions. The principal operating subdivisions for the 
day-to-day administration of personnel, research and development, procurement, 
logistics, etc., are assigned to the three Military Departments, reporting 
directly to the Secretary of Defense. Most of the operational combat 
forces are organised in unified and specified commands, reporting to the 
Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who ere also the 
principal military advisors both to the Secretary of Defense and the 
President, and the executors of their orders to the combat forces. 

For certain functions common to all of the Military Departments, 
there have been established over the years a number of what we now call 
"Defense Agencies", such as the Defense Atomic Support Agency, the Defense 
Intelligence Agency and the Defense Supply Agency. These agencies report 
to the Secretary of Defense either directly or through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Secretary of Defense's own 6taff is organized by fields of 
specialization - Research and Engineering, Installations and Logistics, 
Manpower, International Security Affairs, Comptroller, etc. Finally, we 
receive and administer appropriations in terms of functional categories: 
military personnel, operation and maintenance, etc., while we plan in 
terms of military missions, i.e., strategic retaliation, continental air 
defense, etc. 

To some extent, these different forms of organization and management 
are the results of historical circumstance, but for the most part they have 
evolved to meet specific needs. Tet all of these diverse organizations, 
programs and sic tivi ties have to be tied together and directed toward the 
accomplishment of the single overriding objective — the defense of the 
nation , 

For this purpose, we have introduced the new planning -programming - 
budgeting system. It Is through this system that we look at the Defense 
effort as a whole. Major program priorities can be meaningfully determined 
only in terms of the total program, and a proper balancing of all the 
elements of the Defense effort can only be achieved at the Department of 
Defense level. For example, the size of the POLARIS force cannot be 
determined in terms of the Navy shipbuilding program or even the entire 
Navy program, but can be validly Judged only in relation to all of the 
other elements of the Strategic Retaliatory Forces - the B-52 f s, the ATLAS, 
the TITAN and tte MINUTEMAN ICBM’s. Similarly, the requirement for Air 
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Force tactical fighters cannot he determined independently of the requirement 
for Army ground forces. All such interdependent decisions must he made at 
one place in the Defense organization, and in this process the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Secretary must play a major role. Alone among the elements 
of the Department, they have the over-all vantage point from which to reach 
sound recommendations on balanced military forces. 

While I believe that unified planning, programming, and decision- 
making are indispensable to the effective management of the Defense effort, 

I am equally convinced that the actual operation of the program should he 
managed, to the m^-srimum extent possible, on a decentralized basis. The 
Defense effort is entirely too big, too complex and too geographically 
dispersed for its operations to be managed from a single, central point. 

Thus, the organization and management of the Defense Department must 
he based on the principle of centralized planning and decentralized 
operation. 

A. ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 

The organizational changes which we have made during the lent year, 
while important, have been essentially outgrowths or refinements of those 
I previously reported to you. These changes have been directed toward 
five basic objectives: (a) to bring all combat-ready forces under the 

operational control of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
Defense; (b) to increase the combat capabilities of the operational 
forces; (c) to improve the effectiveness of support for those forces; 

(d) to obtain greater efficiency and economy; and (e) to strengthen the 
decision-making process. 

1. Strike Command 

With the creation of the U.S. Strike Command - composed of units 
from the Strategic Army Corps and the Tactical Air Command - almost all 
our nation's combat-ready forces are now assigned to either unified or 
specified commands. During the last year, the Strike Command has improved 
its organizational structure and has gained experience through day-to-day 
operations and the conduct of joint training exercises. The number of 
combat-ready Army divisions available to the Strike Co mm a n d has been 
increased from three to eight. Recent events have confirmed our Judgment 
that the Strike Command has greatly improved the responsiveness of the 
Defense establishment to a variety of military contingencies and has 
added considerable flexibility to the employment of combatant forces. 

****** 

With the assignment of the operationally ready forces to unified and 
specified commands, it became apparent that the capability for communi- 
cations and intelligence - essential elements of command and operations - 


must be brought under the control of the operational side of the Department 
of Defense and not treated as logistical support services to be furnished 
to the component elements of such commands by the separate military depart- 
ments. To this end, tvc Defense-wide agencies - the Defense Ccraaunications 
Agency and the Defense Intelligence Agency - were created under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

2. The Defense Camuunications Agency 

When this Agency was originally established by Secretary Gates in 
i960, its function was to manage the Defense C ommuni cations System which 
then consisted of the long-haul point-to-point telecommunication lines. 

During the past year, the scope of the Defense Camnunications Agency* s re- 
sponsibilities has been increased so that the Agency is now responsible for 
the technical development and technical support of the National Military 
Command System and for the communications support of the World-Wide Command 
and Control System and for the integrated development of the military tele- 
communications satellite system and the White House Communications Agency. 

In recognition of the fact that the Director, Defense Communications Agency, 
is now the chief coosminications-electronics officer in the Department of 
Defense, he has been assigned the responsibility of chairing the Mili tary 
Ccmmunications-Electronics Board, which coordinates seme of the cammunications- 
electronics activities remaining in the military departments as well as 
similar activities of the unified and specified commands. 

3. Defense Intelligence Agency 

During the past year the Defense Intelligence Agency has continued to 
ttiaVa satisfactory progress as the agency responsible for all Washington- 
level intelligence functions in the Defense Department. It has assumed re- 
sponsibility for the over-all management and direction of mapping and geodesy 
and technical intelligence, with the work in these areas being performed in 
the military departments or in the unified and specified c omman ds. The 
Defense Intelligence Agency is now in the process of assuming the military 
intelligence production functions which had previously been fragmented among 
the three military departments. We are convinced that this step will result 
in more responsive and better over-all inte llig ence coupled with significant 
manpower and administrative savings. Inte l l i gence support to the u ni fied 
«r>d specified commands and the JCS will be greatly Improved. 

4. Army 

Last year I reported to you in some detail on our proposal for reorgan- 
izing the Amy, particularly with respect to the activities of the technical 
services. Today I am happy to report that the transfer of the functions 
performed by the technical services to the three new major Amy commands has 
been virtually completed, with a considerable reduction of operational com- 
plexity and administrative overlapping. 



5 * Air Force 


Die successful realignment of Air Force responsibilities for research 
and development, production, procurement, and distribution between the Air 
Force Systems Command and the Air Force Logistics Command has been completed. 
Die Air Force has recently completed a study of the organization of the Air 
Staff and is now taking action to realign responsibilities and functions, 
so as to more clearly fix responsibilities and to eliminate overlap and 
duplication. 

One function of the Systems Command, missile site activation, clearly 
manifests the overriding importance of interservice coordination and 
cooperation in today's Defense establishment. To improve the management 
setup for missile site activation. Army and Air Force capabilities are 
integrated in both the construction and activation stages. In line vith 
this new approach, an Army general officer holds a major staff position, 
associated with the missile site activation program, in the field structure 
of the Air Force Systems Command. Diis integrated approach has greatly 
enhanced speed and efficiency in the construction and activation of critical 
missile launch facilities. 

6. Navy 

Like its sister departments, the Department of the Navy, too, is now 
reappraising its organizational framework and management practices. An 
over-all management study ordered by the Secretary of the Navy has ^ust 
been completed, and I expect his recommendations shortly. 

7. Defense Supply Agency 

In the months that have elapsed since the establishment of the 
Defense Supply Agency, it has as stoned control of the common supply manage- 
ment activities entrusted to it at a rate of exceeding our expectations, 
and today it constitutes an important segment of the Defense logistics 
establishment. Die Cuban crisis provided an excellent basis for evaluating 
the Agency’s responsiveness under emergency conditions. Notwithstanding 
the suddenness with which the crisis arose and the relative youth of the 
Agency, its performance was excellent. 

A reduction of almost 3,550 civilian positions for functions which 
were transferred from the military departments to the Defense Supply Agency 
has already been effected and about another 8 00 spaces will be eliminated 
in fiscal year 1964. By the end of the current fiscal year the Defense 
Supply Agency will have taken over the management of all assigned commodities 
and services except electronics supplies. Assumption of responsibility for 
the latter is currently scheduled for completion in June 1964. Including 
electronics, the number of items managed by the Defense Supply Agency will 
exceed 1,000,000 and further integrated management assignments have recently 
been made for industrial production equipment and chemical supplies. 





Working in coordination with the military departments, the Defense Supply 
Agency has developed plans for a distribution system which when fully 
activated will provide for quicker, more efficient service to its 
customers at considerably less expense. 

But in our efforts to obtain efficiency through consolidation of the 
management of common supplies and services we have not restricted ourselves 
to Defense agencies alone. Whenever it has been deemed more economical to 
delegate the performance of functions to Government agencies other than 
Defense, with no loss in effectiveness, we have not hesitated to do so. 

Thus, the General Services Administration buys for us about $350 million 
worth of common-use items per year, and I have directed that the services 
of GSA be used wherever that agency can do the Job more efficiently than 
our own organization. 

The test of whether we should do a Job ourselves or have same other 
agency do it for us must be that of cost and effectiveness. And that is 
precisely the test we are applying within the Defense Department. 

8. Single Manager Training Responsibilities 

The single manager approach which has proved so successful in the 
logistics area has now been extended to the training function. In view 
of the steadily increasing importance of language training throughout 
the Defense Department and its growing cost, it is essential that the 
curriculum and classroom techniques be standardized and brought up-to-date, 
and training requirements be considered on a Department of Defense-wide 
basis. Die Secretary of the Army, acting through the newly established 
Defense Language Institute, has been given responsibility for all DOD 
foreign language training. The Institute will set academic standards and 
supervise classes and facilities for both pert- time and full-time foreign 
language instruction in the United States and overseas. It will be 
staffed by both civilian and military experts from all Services. 

A similar step has been taken in the important area of intelligence, 
and photo and infrared interpretation training. Defense-wide responsi- 
bility for advanced air intelligence training has been assigned to the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Defense Intelligence Agency has been given responsibility for 
the establishment of a new Defense Intelligence School. This new school, 
will consolidate attache and advanced intelligence officer training. 
Previously, separate schools had been maintained by the military departments 
although the courses of instruction in these schools were basically the same. 

9* The Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization 

The JCS plays a key role, not only in the planning of the Defense 
program, but in its execution as well. 3he workload of this organization 
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been increasing steadily in recent years and some realignment of avail* 
able resources may be needed. The problem is now under study. 


B. FIVE-YEAR COST REDUCTION PROGRAM 

With respect to the management of our materiel resources ve have, 
d u rin g the past year, launched a formal five-year cost reduction program 
which has as its objective the reduction of procurement and logistics costs 
through improved management practices. Specific quantitative cost reduction 
goals have been established for each of the principal areas of logis- 
tics management. Selected goals, in turn, have been established for the 
military departments and Defense agencies (i.e., DSA and DCA) so that our 
key logistics managers know exactly what is expected of them. These 
goals are admittedly ambitious and will be achieved only if all manage- 
ment levels in the Defense Department give them continuing, high 
priority attention. Accordingly, the Service Secretaries and Agency 
heads have been directed to make a monthly or quarterly review of 
progress achieved and to report the results to my office. 

The current cost reduction goals are summarized in the first three 
columns of Table 20. The last two columns show the goals reported to 
the President last July. Management improvement actions instituted in 
fiscal year 1962 and planned for fiscal year 1963 should ultimately pro- 
duce annual savings of about $1.9 billion. Our goal for end fiscal year 
1965 is to initiate actions which will increase the rate of savings to over 
$3.4 billion per year. These are more ambitious goals than those reported 
to the President, but I believe that they can be achieved with a real 
effort on the part of all concerned. At any rate we intend to make the try. 

As shown on Table 20 we have grouped the cost reduction goals under 
three main headings: 

1. Buying Only What We Need 

a. Refining the Requirements Calculations 

The most strategic time for ensuring that ve buy only what we need is 
obviously when ve compute our requirements for end items and supporting 
parts and supplies. 

(l) End Item Requirements : What weapons to acquire and what force 

levels to support are program decisions and are not included in Ibis cost 
reduction program. However, significant opportunities for cost prevention 
exist in our requirements computations, i.e., m ak in g certain Hiat end item 
requirements do not overstate pipeline transit times, replacement and con- 
sumption factors, or understate the post D-Day production potential. For 
example, in the case of the M-88 tank recovery vehicle, we found that by 
using a pipeline factor of 55 days, which the Army considers fully adequate. 
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instead of the standard 120-day transit pipeline factor previously used, we 
could save $12.5 million. In total. Army requirements, including full combat 
support, have "been reduced by approximately $536 million in fiscal year 1964 
through re-evaluation of pipeline requirements and post D-Day production 
potential, as shewn in footnote a/ to Table 20. Diese studies are continuing 
in fttT Services and should result in further substantial reductions in end 
Item inventory requironents . 

(2) Requirements for Parts and Supplies: We now have almost four 

million items of this type in the supply system to support our troops and 
weapons systems. Each year we add several bundled thousand new items to 
our inventories and reorder approximately half of the itons already on hand 
to meet peacetime consumption and balance out our mobilization reserve 
stocks. Current information regarding stocks on hand and their rates of 
usage must be maintained at over 1,000 installations, world-wide. The sheer 
magnitude of this task, and the natural tendency of each echelon to add safety 
factors to its stock requirements in order to avoid "deadlining” vital 
weapons, tend to inflate inventory levels. To offset this tendency, we are 
attempting to achieve more current and precise control of inventory levels 
through more effective use of electronic computers and high-speed c ommuni ca- 
tions systems, uniform application of the economic order quantity principle, 
concentration of inventory managers' efforts on high value items, and elimi- 
nation of unnecessary safety factors from requirements computations. On the 
basis of reforms in the management of spare parts during the first two years, 
and further improvements we intend to achieve, we have been able to reduce 
the level of funds requested in the fiscal year 1964 budget by $608 mi llion. 
Die largest portion of this reduction was In aviation and missile spares, 
engines and electronics items. 

These actions, to be initiated in the fiscal years 1962 through 1965* 
to tighten inventory controls as veil as to reduce the costs of manuals 
and technical data procured to operate and maintain new weapons systems, 
should produce recurring annual savings of about $790 million, as 
shown on Table 20. 


b. Increased Use of Excess Inventories 

Another step being taken to ensure that we buy only what we need is 
to utilize more fully the equipment and supplies already on hand. Die 
continued existence of large excess and long supply stocks, currently 
valued at $13 billion, has long been a matter of great concern to both the 
Congress and the Department of Defense. Tighter controls over requirements 
calculations should greatly reduce the generation of future excess materiel, 
but several years will be required to utilize or dispose of present stocks. 
Moreover, we will never be able to eliminate such excesses completely 
because of the dynamic character of weapons technology. 


While ve have been utilizing annually about 8 percent of the excess 
and long supply inventory to satisfy stock deficiencies, our studies 
indicate that ve should be able to use even more. In fiscal year 19^2, ve 
increased the re-use of excess stocks by $124 million over the fiscal year 
1961 level. By the end of fiscal year 1963 ve expect to be re-using more 
than $200 million of excess stocks per year in lieu of new procurement. 

Our goal by the end of fiscal year 1965 is an ann u a l rate of about $435 
million. Centralized screening of all reportable excess and selected long 
supply stocks, and of idle indu strial production equipment, has been assigned 
to the Defense Supply Agency so that all inventory deficiencies and new 
procuranent requirements can be checked against a central record, and idle 
assets promptly utilized. 

c. Eliminating "Goldplating” of Technical Specifications 

Each of the Military Departments, the Defense Supply Agency and many 
defense contractors have established formal "value engineering" programs. 
Uiese programs are directed to the elimination from technical specifications 
of specific requirements for materials, fabricating processes and quality 
standards which are not necessary for the proper functioning of the item. 

For example, the Army uses annually hundreds of thousands of practice 
targets in the training of its troops. The cost of one item, known as the 
"kneeling target, " was cut by 88 percent through the substitution of paste- 
board for plastic . As a result, the cost of the last annual purchase of 
this item was reduced by $700,000. Wherever possible, our objective is to 
make such revisions in the specifications of new items during the design 
stage so as to prevent at the outset the payment of price premiums. 

During the first quarter of fiscal year 1963* bhe value engineering 
improvments reported by the Services will avoid incurring new costs esti- 
mated at $17 million. By the end of fiscal year 1963, we expect to save 
over $64 million annually by these efforts. Our goal by end fiscal year 
1965 is $100 million annually. 

2. Buying at the Lowest Sound Price 

Having assured ourselves that we are procuring only what we need, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, our next objective is to minimize 
the cost of procuring these items. 

a. Shifting From Non-Ccmpetitive to Competitive Procurement 

Failure to use competition more extensively in Defense procurement 
in the past has not only resulted in higher prices, but has also deprived 
us of the benefits of a broader industrial base among suppliers, both 
large and small - With the exception of commercial, off-the-shelf items, 
competitive buying is quite difficult; nevertheless, there are a number of 
ways to obt ain more competition and we intend to exploit them fully . 



One method is "breaking- out" high value and high usage spare parts and 
components for separate procurement instead of buying them automatically 
from the prime contractor of the end item. "Break-out" requires detailed 
advance planning to ensure that adequate technical and engineering data are 
available and to provide sufficient leadtime to search out qualified sup- 
pliers before new procurement is required. During the past year, our efforts 
have been concentrated on spare parts. As the first step, ve selected three 
major purchasing offices buying aeronautical spare parte, and established 
separate staffs to identify the aircraft spares on which repetitive high 
value procurem ent was most likely. Preparations were then made, well in 
advance of the re— order date, to procure these parts competitively. This 
procedure worked well and enabled those three offices to increase the doll a r- 
amount of these items bought competitively in fiscal year 1962 by 78 percent. 

We are now extending this system to other categories of spares. 

In still another approach to this problem we are seeking to obtain 
competitive bids on more new items at the time they pass from development 
into production or, failing that, as early in the production phase as possible. 
In this fashion, we hope to avoid the payment of the price premium on the first 
large-scale production buy usually associated with sole-source procurement. 

We have now established specific goals for each Military Department and 
DSA, expressed in terms of the percentage of procurement contracts awarded 
competitively in each commodity category. 


PRICE COMPETITION AS A PERCENT 
OF TOTAL DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Percent 



In fiscal year 1961 the over -all percentage was 32-9 percent and, in fiscal 
year 1962 , 35.6 percent. Our goal by fiscal year 19^5 is to reach 39*9 
percent, which will require the shifting of about $1.9 billion from sole- 
source to coinpetitive procurement. 
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Baaed on our experience to date and the studies of the General Account- 
ing Office, ire anticipate initial price reductions on the order of 25 percent 
vqpon transferring Items to competitive procurement. Ve estimate that our 
progress to date in shifting to competitive procurement has saved $1£0 million 
per year. By end fiscal year 1963, the annual rate of savings should reach 
£289 million and If ve can achieve the increase In competition targeted for 
end fiscal year 1965, there vould he an annual saving of $H9H fill lion. 

Detailed records vlll he kept on our major purchases so that ve can report 
to the Congress the actual savings achieved by shifting from non-competitive 
to competitive procurement. 

b. Shifting Prom Cost -Plus -Fixed Pee (CPF?) to Fixed Price and Incentive 

Contracts 

Because CPFF contracts do not distinguish between, good and bad planning, 
early oar late completion, and tight or loose f inanc ial controls, they lead to 
the fcinflfl of cost overruns which have resulted In some programs costing be- 
tween three and ten times the amount originally estimated and budgeted. This 
situation has often led to decisions to produce and deploy weapon systems 
where a contrary decision might have been made if the true costs had been 
known. Hence, we believe that, to the extent ve are able to incr ease the 
use of fixed price and incentive contracts at the expense of the CPFF type, 
we will not only obtain a better product at a lower cost, hut we will also 
be able to make sounder decisions on the selection of major weapon systems. 


We have already achieved some success In moving 
plus-fixed- fee contract. 


away from the cost- 


C03T-PHJS-FIXED FEE AS A PERCERT 
OF TOTAL DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACTS 


Percent 

HO* 


(1st 9 BOB.) 
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Although the proportion of such contracts rose steadily during the 
last decade, reaching a peak of 38. 0 percent of total prime contract 
awards during the first nine months of fiscal year 1961, this trend 
was arrested in the last quarter of 1961, and, in fiscal year 1962, 
was reduced to 32.5 percent. Our goal, a tough one, is to reduce such 
awards to 12.3 percent of total procurement by fiscal year 1965 • Its 
achievement will require shifting about $6 billion of procurement from 
CPFF to the preferred contract types. 

We have now developed detailed targets for each military department 
and Defense agency by commodity category, and a reporting system is now 
in effect which enables us to measure progress toward these goals on a 
monthly basis. While only a rough esti m ate can be made of the benefits 
of shifting from CPFF to fixed price or incentive contracts, we believe 
that such action reduces final costs by at least 10 percent. We believe 
our progress to date has saved $115 million. Our goal is to raise 
this annual saving to about $639 million through actions to be initiated 
by end fiscal year 1965 . 


3. Reducing Operating Costs 

Over one million military and civilian personnel are involved in 
the operation of procurement offices, inventory control points, ware- 
houses, maintenance activities, and transportation and communication 
services. Hence, this is an area which lends itself to achievement 
of substantial savings. 


Terminating Unnecessary Operations 
Unneeded Bases and Installations 


By Closing or Reducing 


As I have described to this Committee on previous occasions, the 
need to review continuously our real property holdings against present 
and future requirements caused us to establish a permanent base 
utilization program. Early in calendar year 1961, we began evaluating 
all installation requirements on both functional and geographic bases, 
and these reviews are now being made annually. 

To date, we have announced plans to close or reduce in scope 313 
activities, of which 71 are located overseas and 24-2 in the U.S. These 
actions, when completed, will release nearly 264,000 acres of land for 
non- Defense use. The original acquisition cost of the land and the 
improvements was $1.9 billion. Three important benefits result from 
these actions: 


(i) There is a reduction in annual operation and maintenance costs. 
Savings reflected in the fiscal year 1964 budget for actions 
already announced are $106 million. 



do 


Military personnel are released for other tasks. Through fiscal 
year 1964, over 11,000 military personnel will have been released 
for other essential assignments by base closure or reduction 
actions already announced. The military pay and allowance costs 
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of these personnel are estimated at $57 million. Thousands 
of additional military personnel will he released hy 
similar actions for assignment to other tasks during the 
next three years. 

(iii) The facilities released are turned to productive uses. 

The Treasury benefits directly from the proceeds of sale. 

When private interests acquire the property, a tax revenue 
benefit accrues to local communities and states. When 
other Government agencies claim and use the property, it 
becomes unnecessary for them to request funds for new 
property acquisitions. 

Actions anticipated through the end of fiscal year 1963 should 
produce an annual saving of $292 million when completed. Our goal is 
to initiate actions by end fiscal year 1965 which will increase the 
annual rate of savings to $442 million. 

b. Standardizing and Simplifying Paperwork and Procedures 

We are in the process of taking several steps to expedite the 
massive paperwork operations associated with Defense procurement and 
supply activities. These actions fall into three main categories: 
standardization of requisitioning procedures; standardization of 
transportation and movement procedures; and reduction or simplification 
of reports required of defense contractors. 

With respect to standardized requisitioning procedures, prior to 
July 1962, sixteen different forms and systems were used to requisition 
supplies from Defense depots, whenever one Service bought from another 
or from DSA or GSA. On July 1, I962, a uniform system was adopted by 
all Services, DSA and GSA. Important benefits in faster supply actions 
have resulted - benefits which were particularly important during the 
Cuban emergency. Moreover, when this new system - known as MILSTRXP 
(Military Standard Requisitioning and Issue Procedures) - becomes 
fully operational, it is expected that clerical costs will be reduced 
by $20 million annually by end 1965* 

With respect to standardized transportation and movement procedures, 
a new procedure due to became operational July 1, 1963 will cancel 8l 
transportation documents now in use, and substitute a standard documenta- 
tion system for all Services. This system will eliminate four rewritings 
of shipping forms which now occur on each of the 450,000 shipments made 
each month to overseas users. Furthermore, this system - known as 
M3LSTAMP (Military Standard Movement Procedures) - will expedite the 
movement of materiel, and cut related administrative and clerical costs 
by more than $30 million annually by end 1965. 
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Finally, with respect to reducing the reporting burden on Defense 
contractors, ve have undertaken a review of the administrative and technical 
report requirements, which now cost an estimated $300 million per year. 

This review is aimed at simplifying and reducing these reporting require- 
ments in collaboration with our contractors. By end fiscal year 19o5> our 
goal is to achieve cost reductions fran this source of approximately $25 
million. 

c. Consolidating and Increasing Efficiency of Operations 

(1) The Defense Supply Agency: The creation of the Defense Supply 

Agency (DSA), on October 1, 1961, made possible significant economies in 
operating costs, as well as relieving the military departments of the burden 
of conducting procurement and supply activities^ peimitting the military 
departments to concentrate management attention on major systems directly 
related to their primary missions. Savings in personnel costs resulting 
from the consolidation of fomerly separate overhead organizations have 
produced a reduction in the fiscal year 1964 budget request of $33 million. 

We also anticipate a drawdown in DSA's inventories of $232 million during 
this fiscal year, as stocks are consolidated and brought under central 
management. An additional drawdown of $112 million is projected for 1964. 

In the future, additional savings will result fran the repositioning 
Of DSA stocks in 11 primary distribution depots instead of the present 32. 

By aid fiscal year 1965 we expect the value of these econaaies to grow to 
at least $42 milli on ann ually . I have referred earlier to savings antici- 
pated frcm DSA's screening of excess and long supply inventories and idle 
industrial production equipment. 

(2) Communications system costs: The increasing dependence of 

modern military operations, including their command and control, on 
sophisticated, c duplex and expensive communications systems makes it 
imperative, from the viewpoints of both military effectiveness and cost, 
that we exercise the greatest prudence over our resources in this area. 

The increased management responsibility assigned to the Defense Communi- 
cations Agency is directed at this objective. 

We have prepared a plan and issued instructions for developing a 
single long-lines communication system for the use of the entire Department 
of Defense. This plan calls for cross- connecting all long-lines communi- 
cations facilities, and this has now been accomplished. We have also 
consolidated hJ I long-lines networks in continental United States, and intend 
to consolidate a-1 1 overseas facilities by the end of this calendar year. 

Over the next five years, ve hope to change over completely to maximum 
automatic switching, and equipment for this purpose is now being developed. 
Finally, in order to ensure that we obtain the lowest rates for our leased 
private line communications facilities, we have also assigned to the Defense 
Communications Agency responsibility for managi n g, leasing and paying for 
all such facilities within and emanating from the continental United States. 
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By end fiscal year 1963 savings from these management improvements 
should reach $16 million per year, increasing to $25 million per year by 
the end of 1965 . The fiscal year 19^4 budget has been reduced by $l 8 
million. 

(3) Reductions in transportation and traffic mana gement costs: 

Several specific actions have been taken to lower transportation costs. We 
have continued to apply vigorously a policy of moving Defense cargo over 
routes which assure lowest landed cost. Intensive cost anal yses of 
alternative methods of shipping household goods to and fraa overseas 
destinations have resulted in important rate reductions. Increased use 

of economy class passenger travel and lower international air travel rates 
have also pemitted new economies. 

As a result of these actions, annual savings of $17 million should 
be realized by end 1963 and- savings of $23 million are reflected in the 
1964 budget. 

( 4 ) Improved equipment maintenance management: Another area where 
increased management effort yields greater combat readiness and effective- 
ness as well as monetary savings is that of equipment maintenance - a function 
which annually costs about $11 billion. Over the past two years, the Air 
Force has reviewed the prescribed maintenance requirements for most of its 
mission-essential aircraft, and has made a good start in determ in i ng the 
maintenance needs of the rest of its aircraft fleet. As a result, 4,400 
man-years of maintenance work have been eliminated from the stated require- 
ment. More important, by reducing the number of aircraft in maint enan ce 
status at any one time, 45 more B-52 f s and 31 KC- 135 's have been made 
available for operational use. 

Both the Army and the Navy have undertaken similar programs of maint- 
enance management improvement in their depots, shipyards, and overhaul and 
repair facilities. At present, special attention is being given by all 
Services to establishing uniform maintenance standards for commercial type 
vehicles, of which we now have over 167,000 in use. Finally, to ensure top 
level attention in this area and to coordinate efforts of the entire 
Department, a full-time Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Equipment 
Maintenance has recently been appointed. 

As a result of all of these actions in the field of equipment main- 
tenance, we should be saving about $108 million per year by end 19^3 and over 
$300 million per year by end 1965* 

(5) Administrative vehicles; Annual savings of about $3 million 
by end 1963 are expected to be achieved in the management of administrative 
vehicles, rising to $ 3 JL million by end 1965* 



(6) Improvement in military family housing management: I disucssed 

improvements in the management of military family housing in the General 
Support section. Our savings goal for end 1963, from this source, is $6 
million, rising to $19 million hy end 1965 when the full impact of our 
effort will he felt. 

(7) Real property management program: Despite increases of 30 

percent in real property holdings and over 11 percent in labor and materials 
costs since 1959 , total maintenance and operating costs for Defense real 
property have remained relatively level. There is clearly a need for 
further improvement in our real property m a n agement, however, if we are to 
restrain future cost rises in the face of continued growth in real property 
and family housing inventories, and if we are to reduce the existing 
backlog of essential maintenance and repair* 

To this end, we are Improving our real property management by 
instituting uniform cost accounting systems and undertaking studies with 
the help of the military departments, and outside experts in design and 
construction practices. We are undertaking studies of the operation of 
heating and power plants, the purchase of utilities ^ and the development 
of Improved maintenance standards. Savings of $24 m i l lion per year are 
expected by end 1963, rising to $45 million per year by end fiscal year 
1965 . 

In summary, our cost reduction program is now in full operation and 
ire hope to be reporting the achievement of substantial econcmies to you 
in the months ahead. 

C. IMPROVING OUR PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

1 . Over -all Staffing Levels 

For some months, now, we have been conducting two related studies 
designed to reduce staffing at all organizational levels and to expedite 
the decision-making process. These studies are designed to identify 
excessive layers of administrative review and reporting, overlapping 
functions, and unnecessary or low-priority activities. Suiplus positions 
are being identified and eliminated or transferred to higher priority 
activities . 

The first study, aimed at reducing both mill tar; and civilian 
staffing levels in the headquarters of the military departments, is 
nearly complete. Progress reports have been very encouraging. 

The second study is aimed specifically at a reduction in the number 
of echelons between the headquarters of the military departments and the 
operational forces. This study, too, includes an examination of both 
military and civilian staffing levels. It should be completed early in 
the Spring. 



Improvement in the efficient utilization of manpower resources is 
a contin uing task. While the present studies reflect a period of con- 
centrated emphasis, our efforts in this direction shall not end with 
their completion. We shall he continually concerned with making optimum 
use of our most precious c omm odity - experienced and dedicated personnel. 

2 . Military Personnel 

a. Extension of the Selective Service Act 

We plan to send to the Congress as early as possible during this 
session a number of Important legislative proposals dea l i n g with military 
personnel, including a major increase in compensation. All of these 
proposals are based on the assumption that the military draft law will be 
continued. Our present authority to induct under the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951 will expire on July 1, 1963- It is the 
President's intention to request a four- year extension of that authority. 
Before recommending this extension, we carefully reviewed the principal 
alternatives and have concluded that continuation of the draft authority 
is essential to the proper manning of our armed forces. 

We are also requesting a four-year extension of a number of other 
laws which expire on July 1, 19^3j i.e., the authority for the issuance 
of selective calls for medical personnel and the continuance of special 
pay for such personnel; the continued suspension of statutory limitations 
on the active duty strengths of the aimed forces; and the extension of 
the Dependents Assistance Act. 

b. Military Personnel Compensation 

Although we plan to present our detailed proposals for changes in 
military compensation in a later hearing, at this time I would like to give 
you the background and philosophy upon which they are based, together with 
a summary of our major recommendations. 

Although the essential function of the military pay system is to 
attract and retain sufficient numbers of qualified personnel to keep our 
military forces at required levels of effectiveness, our reconmendations 
have also been influenced by considerations of fairness and equity to the 
military man and his family. 

Our review of the compensation system itself was preceded by a 
detailed analysis of the current and prospective manning situation based 
upon our present long-range plans. With this infoxmation in hand, we 
considered alternative compensation systems, including a change to a 
"salary" concept, to see if our manpower requirements and equity to our 
military personnel could he better served by a new type of system. In 



addition, each element of compensation, i.e., basic pay, re-enlistment 
bonuses, subsistence allowances, etc., was separately examined to deter- 
mine whether it was still serving a useful purpose. 

This review led to three principal conclusions: 

(1) There should be an immediate adjustment in military pay- 
scales and in certain allowances to bring them into better 
balance with Government civilian pay scales and those in 
private industry, to reflect rises in the cost of living 
since the last pay adjustment, to increase the attractive- 
ness of military service as a career, and to correct certain 
inequities in the present structure. 

(2) The basic structure of the present compensation system, 
with the exception of certain refoxms which I shall mention, 
should not be changed at this time. 

(3) In the future, military compensation rates should be the 
subject of annual review, and changes should be made 
contemporaneously with those in other statutory Government 
pay systems and should be based on essentially the same 
considerations . 

Vith respect to the second conclusion, two major changes and several 
minor ones are being proposed. The first major change would repeal the 
present pay for overseas or shipboard duty and substitute a special pay 
for duty at remote and isolated stations. The second major change would 
abolish the present system of re-enlistment bonuses and substitute a system 
of incentive payments to deal with the problem of the selective retention 
of enlisted personnel. 

With respect to the first conclusion, the adjustment of present 
rates, we are proposing an average increase in base pay of 1^.4 percent, 
which together with the increase in the BAQ approved last year and the 
proposed increase in subsistence allowances, would raise pay and 
allowances, on the average, about 13«9 percent. Admittedly, this is a 
large increase, but it is now almost five years since the last adjustment 
in military pay scales, and there have been two increases in civilian pay 
in that time. 

The largest percentage increases in the officer category would go to 
1st lieutenants and captains, and in the enlisted category to the E-3*s 
and E-Vs. These grade levels are the critical decision points in the 
career ladder. Officers completing their first tour are no rmall y 1st 
lieutenants and enlisted men completing their first enlislments are 
usually at the E-3 or E-4 level. It is in these categories that the 
largest losses of desirable personnel are experienced. To retain these 
men beyond those critical points, rates of compensation for their present 
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and next prospective grades must "be made more competitive with those 
offered in civilian life. 

The increases for grades E-7 ("beyond 20 years), E-8 and E-9 
designed to improve the attractiveness of Service "beyond the minimum 
retirement period of £0 years. 

With respect to the third conclusion, I believe that military 
compensation should he kept abreast of productivity changes in our 
national economy, as are wages and salaries in the civilian sector. 
Accordingly, I have directed the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower) to establish the necessary administrative procedures to 
conduct an annual review of military compensation in relation to c han ges 
in the civilian economy. 

Seme of the most vexing problems of the military compensation system 
are those concerning retirement pay. We chose, in our current study, to 
concentrate on what appear to be the two most pressing problems in this 
area: (l) the establishment of an equitable basis for the computation of 

retired pay of military personnel who may retire in the future; and 
(2) the adjustment of the pay of those already on the retired rolls. 

The cost of retirement pay has been mounting rapidly in recent 
years and will continue to rise for many years in the future. In 195 
for example, there were less than 6 military retirees for each 100 men on 
active duty. Today the ratio of retirees to active duty personnel has 
risen to 12 percent and assuming no major change in the size of the active 
forces, the ratio will rise to 25 percent by 1970. 

Historically, adjustment of retirement pay has been linked to changes 
in basic pay rates of the active forces. But pay of the active forces 
should be related to pay rates in the civilian economy and elsewhere in 
the Government if the aimed forces are to compete effectively for desirable 
personnel. Pay of retirees, on the other hand, should be related to the 
cost of living so that retired personnel or their dependents are not 
penalized by changes in price levels . 

Accordingly, as an alternative to rec amputation based on a direct 
linkage to active duty pay, I recommend that future readjustments in 
military retirement pay be tied to changes in the Consumer Price Index. 

Such a system would maintain the primary objective of stabilizing and 
maintaining the purchasing power of the annuity while at the same time 
give us the maximum flexibility in managing the active forces. Adoption 
of this proposal — which would require a five percent increase immed- 
iately for all retired personnel — would add about $50 million to 
retirement pay costs in fiscal year 196k • 



The first full year cost of the proposed military pay bill, including 
the increase in quarters allowance and the increase in the liability for 
retired pay, is estimated at $1.7 billion. On the assumption that Congress 
will act favorably on this proposal in time for it to become effective by 
October 1, 1963, the fiscal year 1964 budget cost is estimated at about 
$1,185 million, including $285 million for the increased quarters 
allowance and $9° million for the proposed increase in the subsistence 
allowance. 

Regardless of what we do on the matter of future adjustments, there 
reaains the problem of what to do about those military personnel who 
retired prior to June 1, 1958 and who did not reel eve the benefit of the 
1958 pay increase. One hundred years of precedent and the absence of 
any "notice" had led military retirees to believe that their retirement 
pay would continue to be based on active duty rates and that no dis- 
advantage would accrue frem early retirement. Indeed, many who could 
have postponed their retirement until after the 1958 pay raise was 
enacted, left the Service in the full expectation that their retirement 
pay would also be adjusted to the new pay scales. Therefore, we reccin- 
mend that the retirement compensation of these individuals be recom- 
puted on the basis of the current pay scales, at a cost of about $33 
million in fiscal year 1964 and an ultimate total cost approximating 
$600 million. Henceforth, however, all adjustments in military retirement 
pay would be based upon changes in the Consumer Price Index. 

c. Review of the Officer Personnel Legislation 

For many years the pay scales prescribed by Congress for officers 
of the Aimed Services have been unifoim and based on military grade and 
length of service. However, while the scales have been unifoim, the laws 
which govern the appointment or promotion of officers to the various grades 
and stipulate tenure are entirely separate and different in application 
among the various services. 

The officer personnel legislation to be submitted to this Congress 
would provide common legislative direction to the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps in procurement, promotion, separation and retirement of 
active duty officers . It has been developed from the studies of a 
committee of distinguished retired officers of all of the Services, 
chaired by General Charles L» Bolte, and from subsequent intensive 
reviews in the Executive Branch. It is, in total effect, a new system, 
rather than a reconciliation of differences. 

The proposed legislation has avoided drastic, immediate impact on 
individual officers and has aimed at long term comparability of officers* 
careers in the various services. However, this approach has involved 
solution of an immediate and chronic problem in connection with Air Force 



field grade authorizations, with which the Congress has dealt previously 
on an interim basis. A moderate increase in numbers of officers in these 
grades in that service results from the legislation. 

d. Other Personnel Legislation 

There are three further itans of proposed personnel legislation 
which should be me n ^ioned here. In order to extend proper recognition 
to military personnel for acts of heroism and gallantry in "cold war" 
situations, we propose that the authority and criteria for awarding the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and other military decorations be expanded. 
The current criteria for these awards were established to fit conditions 
of warfare as they existed sane years ago and should now be c han ged to 
accord with the needs of the military in the new foims of conflict. 

Legislation is also proposed to amend Title 10, U.S.C., relating 
to the method of nominating and selecting candidates for appointment to 
the Military, Naval and Air Force Academies. This proposed amendment 
would revise the present system for appointment to the Academies to 
provide more equitable opportunities for those persons desiring to enter 
these schools. The proposed changes would also authorize the same basic 
strength for each Academy - a strength large enough to enable the 
Services to approach more closely their goal of having at least 50 per- 
cent of the regular officer input composed of Academy graduates. 

Finally, we also plan to recommend legislation which would provide 
comparable subsistence standards among the military services by establish- 
ing a single, uniform ration. Presently the subsistence allowances of 
the Army and Air Force, as established by statute, differ in certain 
respects frcm those of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

e. Active Duty Military Personnel 

The proposed fiscal year 1964 program and budget provides for 
active duty military personnel as follows : 


1962“ 

Actual 


End Fiscal Year 

S3! 


Est. 


1964 

Planned 


Amy 

Navy 

Marine Corps 
Air Force 


1,065,718 

665,977 

190,962 

883,330 


980.000 975,000 

664,413 670,000 

190.000 190,000 

868,931 860,000 


Total DOD 2,805,987 


2,703,344 2,695,000 


XI. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The programs proposed for fiscal year 1964, including Military 
Assistance, Military Construction and Civil Defense, aggregate 
$55,183,537,000 in total obligational authority. A summary by major 
programs for fiscal years 1962, 1963 and 1964 is shown in Table 1. 

Of the $55,183,537,000 in obligational authority required to 
finance the 1964 program: 

$947,686,000 would be obtained from prior year funds 
available for new programs, including bal an ces brought forward 
and recoupments anticipated during the year. 

$300,000,000 would be obtained by transfer from the 
working capital funds of the Department of Defense in lieu 
of new appropriations, and 

$275,214,000 would be obtained from anticipated reim T 
bursements which would be available to fi n a n ce new programs, 
leaving 

$53,660,637,000 of new obligational authority which is the 
amount requested in the President’s fiscal year 1964 budget. 

A detailed tabulation relating the appropriation accounts to 
the major program accounts, and the Total Obligational Authority 
to the New Obligational Authority requested of the Congress in 
the 1964 budget, is shown on Table 22. (Comparable data for 
1963 are shown on Table 21. ) 

Of the $53,660,637,000 of new obligational authority requested, the 
following amounts will be presented separately: 

$1,480, 000, 000 for Military Assistance 

$1,232,000,000 for Military Construction 

$734,400,000 for Military Family Housing 

$300,000,000 for Civil Defense, and 

$900,000,000 for Military Compensation. 

Provision for two items of proposed legislation - Uniform Career 
Management ($5,300,000) and Uniform Ration ($1,200,000) - is made within 
the Government -wide "Allowances for Contingencies." 


Thus, the hill now before this Committee would provide $49,014,237,000 
in new obligations^ authority and $300,000,000 to be derived by transfer 
from working capital funds. 

In addition, we are requesting a fiscal year 1963 Supplemental Appro- 
priation totaling $394,694,000. We have carefully reviewed all of the 
additional costs arising from new legislation enacted by the Congress last 
year and we will absorb as much of them as possible using available funds. 

Of the $394,694,000: 

$113,300,000 is to defray the costs of Amy reserve component 
personnel retained in the active forces beyond the end of fiscal 
year 1962, as authorized by Section 512c of the 1963 Appropriation 
Act. This provision permits the Secretary of Defense, upon 
determination by the President that it is necessary to increase the 
number of military personnel on active duty beyond the number for 
which funds are provided, to treat the cost of such an increase as 
an excepted expense. 

$83,800,000 is to pay that part of the cost of the increase in 
the basic allowance for quarters, enacted by the Congress last year, 
which cannot be absorbed within available funds (the full cost for 
1963 is estimated at $132,100,000). 

$5,200,000 is to defray the cost of increased readjustment pay 
enacted by the Congress last year for certain members of the reserve 
components involuntarily released from active duty. (The fall 19^3 
cost is estimated at $7,400,000.) 

$17,369,000 is to pay the unabsorbable cost of increased 
military per diem allowances authorized by the Congress last year. 

(The fall 1963 cost is estimated at $21,200,000.) 

$61,900,000 is fcr Civil Defense to equip and stock additional 
shelter spaces. 

$113,125,000 is to meet the unabsorbable cost of the civilian 
pay increase enacted last year* (The full 19^3 cost- is estimated at 
$ 153 , 900 , 000 .) 

We shall probably also have to use the authority contained in Section 
537 of the 1963 Appropriation Act to defray certain costs incurred in 
connection with the Cuban crisis. This is the provision which authorizes 
the Secretary of Defense to transfer up to an additional $200,000,000 from 
any appropriation of the DoD to improve further the readiness of Armed 
Forces, including the reserve components , 

Both Sections 512c and 537 have proven to be extremely useful to the 
Defense establishment in responding quickly to sudden changes in the inter- 
national situation. New surprises are undoubtedly in store fcr us in the 
coming fiscal year and we strongly urge the Congress to continue these 
provisions in the 1964 Appropriation Act. 


TABLE 1 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
(in Billions of Dollars) 


FY 1961 
Actual 

FT 1962 
Original 

FY 1962 
Final 

FT 1963 
Current 
Estimates 

FT 1964 

Budget 

Estimates 

1. Strategic Retaliatory 





Forces $ 

$ 7.6 

$ 9.1 

$ 8.5 

$ 7.3 

2. Continental Air and 





Missile Defense Frcs. 

2.2 

2.1 

1.9 

2.0 

3. General Purpose Forces 

14.5 

17.5 

18.1 

19.1 

4. Airlift /Sealift Forces 

• 9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

5. Reserve and Guard Frcs. 

1.7 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

6. Research & Development 

3.9 

4.3 

5.5 

5.9 

7. General Support 

12.3 

12.7 

13.7 

14.6 

8. Civil Defense 


.3 

.2 

.3 

9. Military Assistance 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 


Proposed Legislation for 
Military Compensation, 
etc. 

Total Obligati onal 
Authority — ' 

Less Financing AdJ. 

New Obligati onal Auth. 

AdJ. to Expenditures 
Total Expenditures 

TOA by Dept. & Agency 

Army $10.5 

Navy 12.8 

Air Force 20.1 

Civil Defense 
Defense Agencies 
Retired Pay 
Military Assistance 
Proposed -Legislation 
TotalS/ 

Memo : Recently enacted 

& proposed increases in 
compensation included above: 
Military 
Civilian 
Total 


$10.6 

12.5 

18.7 

.4 

.9 

1.8 


$51.0 

1.6 

■ 1.2 

$4S72 


$12.8 

14.9 

20.0 

.3 

.3 

.9 

1.8 

$513 


$ 52.8 

$51.3 

-1.3 

m 


$ 12.2 

15.2 

20.9 

.2 

1.8 

1.0 

1.6 

$523 


$.1 

.2 

$-3 


■ 9& / 

$55.2 

1.5 
$53.7 

■1.3 

$52.4 

$13.1 

15.5 

20.7 

1.6 




$ 1.2 

.3 

$T3 


a/ The first full year expenditure for the items covered by theT~ new legislation is 
estimated at $1,200 million. This figure excludes the $285 mi lli on anrmftl increase 
for basic allowance for quarters which became effective Jan 1, 1963. It also excludes 
an increase of $230 million per year in the Government's "unfunded" cost of military 
retirement resulting from the increases in active duty pay. Therefore the total 
average nnmml cost of all the pay increases, proposed to be effective in the calendar 
year 1963, is approximately $1,715 million. 


b / In addition to this budgeted expenditure, the Government's "unfunded" cost 

of military retirement for "current" Service, l.e. Service performed in FT *64, 
is approximately $600 million on the basis of existing pay rates and $830 
million on the basis of proposed pay rates. The total "unfunded past Service 
cost" of the military retirement program will amount to approximately 
$49.9 billion at July 1, 1963 on the basis of existing pay rates and $55 «2 
billion on the basis of the proposed rates. 


c / Excludes cost of nuclear warheads. 
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TABLE 3 


CONTINENTAL AIR 


MISSILE DEFENSE FORCES 


NORAD Combat Op ns Ctr 
SAGE Combat Ctrs 
SAGE Dir Ctrs (CONUS) 

SAGE Combat Dir Ctr ( CAD IN) 
Prime Radar Stations 
BUIC Cont Ctrs (Manned) 

BUIC Cont Ctrs (Semi-auto) 
Gap Filler Radars 
DEW System Stations 
DEW System Extension 
Aircraft 
Ships (DER) 

Offshore Contiq. Radar 
AEW&C Aircraft 
Ships (AGR) 

Ships (DER; 

HERCULES Control Centers 
Missile Master 
Birdie 

Manned Interceptors^ / 

Air Force 
F-101 
F-102 
F-106 
Navy 
F4D 

Air National Guard 
F -86 
F -89 
F-100 
F-102 
F-104 

Surface- tq-Air Missiles 

'bomarcS/ “ 

NIKE -HERCULES (Reg)|4 
NIKE-HERCULES (AHG)S/ 

NIKE -AJAX (ANG)^/ 

Warning (Missile Attack ) 



1962 

19^3 

1964 

1965 

1966" 

" 1957 " 

" 1968 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 

22 

22 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

) 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

167 

160 

163 

148 

148 

143 

148 

148 


4 

27 

27 

27 

7 

7 

7 





16 

34 

34 

34 

112 

103 

111 

169 

173 

173 

173 

173 

63 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

43 

43 

43 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

5 

5 







60 

60 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 

3 




18 

18 

18 

22 

28 

28 

28 

384 

312 

312 

312 

306 

300 

294 

294 

393 

293 

287 

267 

267 

255 

248 

241 

270 

276 

264 

252 

246 

234 

222 

216 

25 

25 







250 

200 

150 

150 

100 

100 

100 

100 

250 

250 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

-75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

75 


50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

238 

307 

383 

383 

383 

383 

383 

383 

2340 

2340 

2052 

1692 

1476 

1476 

1476 

1476 

108 

108 

396 

756 

972 

972 

972 

972 

1520 

1440 

720 






^_2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



Includes CONUS, Alaska, Greenland, Iceland and Canada including CADIN(Continental 
Air Defense Integration) unless otherwise noted. 

Numbers of aircraft are obtained by multiplying authorized squadron Unit Equipment 
by number of squadrons. 

BOMARC figures reflect missiles on launchers. 

NIKE -HERCULES and AJAX reflect number of missiles authorized. 
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TABLE 4 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - ARMY 





End Fiscal Year 





1261 

1962 

MT 

1964 

nn 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Divisions 









Airborne 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Armored 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Infantry 

9 

9 

9 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Mechanized 

TOTAL 

nr 

~ml 

2 

"55 

1 hj 

1 is/ *ii 


“if 

Combat Ready 

11 

iW 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Training 

3 

2 







Brigades 

2 

1 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Armored Cav Regiments 

5 

5 

k 

h 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Infantry Battle Groups 

8 

9 

8 






Missile Commands 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Spec Forces 

3 

h 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Air Defense Battalions 









HERCULES 

12 - 3 A 13 - 3 A 13 - 3 A 13 - 3 A 14 - 

3 A 15 - 3 A 15- 3 A 15 -: 

HAWK 

13 

19 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

MAULER 






1 

10 

16 

TOTAL 

25 - 3 A 32 - 3 A “F- 3 A" 1 ^- 3 A 35 - 3 ATF- 3 A 

■ 3 A 52 -; 

Surface-to-Surface Msl.Bns. 








REDSTONE 

3 

3 

3 






CORPORAL 

9 

8 

6 






SERGEANT 


3 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

PERSHING 


1 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

LACROSSE 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

HONEST JOHN 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

LITTLE JOHN 
TOTAL 

2 

27 

2 

30 

~si 



26 

26 

26 

Other Artillery Bns.^/ 

hi 

hi 

53 

50 

48 

48 

. 48 

48 

Other Combat Bns. 

32 

33 

39 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Aviation Companies 

34 

37 

39 

27 

30 

31 

31 

31 


a/ Excludes two National Guard divisions in active status. 

b/ Includes target acquisition battalions - 5 in FY 1962; 6 in FY 1963-68. 

c / Plus 15,000 men in units required to test ear mobility concepts. 
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tuuc 5 - ABU REBOOT CaCPCWOTTB PROGRAM 

°f K Readiness (fti) Civilian 

Thousands of Man Objectives Techn iclans 

Before*/ After *« fore £ /Aft « 4/ After Iefor2/Afte4/ 

Realign Realign Realign Realign Realign leallg* Realign Realign 


On Bite Air Defense 

9.2 

7 £ 

84 

85 

0 

0 

4392 

5126 

Units to Reinforce 

127 .8 

139.4 

71 

80 

4-21 

4-8 

3016 

4734 

Active Army 







k*£ f 


Two Brigades bJ 

10.8 

5.7 

71 

80 

16-24 

5 

191 

Bine Brigades 

- 

32.1 

- 

75 

- 

8 

- 

1254 

Training Base A Units 

59.7 

73.6 

0 

0 

75-100 

2-8 

1-4 

1030 

1482 

Blx Bivs A Their gup- 
port 

155.3 

175.8 

65-70 

75-80 

16-24 

4-8 

6446 

7096 

Two Theater Reinforce- 









ment Bivs A Rip- 
port b / 

33.9 

26.9 

58-65 

70 

24 

4-12 

838 

1239 

Support to Other Svcs 

14.0 

11.2 

65 

70 

16-24 

16-24 

4x6 

251 

Other Divisions 

> 

Bon Division units) 

289.7 

226.9 

55 

53-60 

24-36 

24-36) 

) 

9046 

5250 


55 

55 

36 

24-36) 


1632' 

Right Opl Hqs 

- 

1.2 

- 

100 

- 

0 

0 

42 

Priority Fillers^/ 

32.0 

64. 






28,209^ 

total 700,0OCT^7 

00,000 




25»584r 


a. Three brigades in structure at present. 

b. To be deployed In Alaska and Parana at M + 2 months and coaplete training in the 
theater. Panama Bivision does not have combat support. 

c. Personnel attending 2 weeks manner camp not included in paid drill strength. 

d Before r ealignment is shown as FI 62 strength and organisation. After 
realignment is shown as FI 64 strength and organisation. 

e. The figure of TOO, 000 was the programmed paid drill strength for FI 1962. 
621,800 was the actual drill strength due to two division forces being on 
active duty. 


f. Denotes end-year strength. 
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ARMY PROCUREMENT 


TABLE 6 - 

(Total Cfbligational Authority In Millions) 
Fiscal Years 


1961 


1962 


~W 


1964 



Qty 

Cost 

Qty 

Cost 

Qty 

Cost 

Qty 

Cost 

IRCRAFT 









UH-1B/D IROQUOIS 

118 

1*3.2 


117.0 

360 

112.8 

710 

235.7 

CH-47A CHINOOK 

18 

if 3. 6 

41.9 

24 

45.7 

60 

132.6 

OH-13/23 

150 

7*3 

76 

5.0 

150 

6.7 

360 

19.8 

QA -1 MOHAWK 

54 

50.9 

58 

51.8 

- 

- 

50 

46.8 

CV-2 CARIBOU 

34 

25.5 

53 

39-0 

48 

37.4 

48 

38.0 

Training Helicopters 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

310 

8.4 

Aircraft Ins. Trainer 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

3.4 

Replenish. Spares 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19.4 

- 

33.8 

All Other Items 
Total 

37* 



$253^5 

5 B5 

$^i 

1,555 


ESSILESS/ 









HAWK 

1,426 

109.2 

1,908 

141.0 

1,200 

75.9 

1,880 

67.5 

HERCULES 

1,191 

138.7 

188 

92.8 

662 

120.1 

720 

97.9 

MAULER 

- 

- 

- 

. 

m 

- 

164 

75.6 

REDEYE 


- 

. 

_ 

735 

9.8 

. 

_ 

LITTLE JOHN 

380 

12.3 

480 

9.1 

480 

4.3 

471 

7.7 

SERGEANT 

50 

70.0 

136 

80.5 

180 

70.1 

93 

39.7 

HONEST JOHN 

1,561 

35.3 

1,156 

30.1 

209 

13.0 

600 

13.0 

PERSHING 

2 

60.9 

43 

150.8 

120 

174.7 

153 

164.4 

ENTAC/SS-U 

10,571 

11.6 

11,000 

11.7 

23,428 

27.4 

23,800 

45.3 

Spare Support 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17.8 

- 

22.3 

All Other 

- 

19.8 

- 

5.0 

?5^0 

- 

16.8 

$ 5^9 

- 

47.3 

Total 





$ 580.7 


WEAPONS AMD COMBAT 
VEHICLES 


a/ 


M-l4 Rifle 

240,000 

32.7 

300,000 

37.8 

375,000 

39.3 230,000 

25.8 

M -60 Mach. Gun 

- 


12,000 

5.5 

12,000 

6.0 

12,000 

6.0 

M-73 Mach. Gun 

- 


710 

1.7 

3,250 

4.2 

3,175 

4.1 

105 nEn S.P. Howitzer 

- 


355 

50.3 

199 

25.9 

178 

21.8 

155mm S.P. Howitzer 

- 


217 

42.1 

150 

27.8 

183 

31.4 

8 " S.P. Howitzer 



107 

16.3 

150 

21.3 

89 

13.6 

Mortar Carrier, S.P. 

- 


215 

7.5 

625 

20.0 

732 

26.8 

105mm Tewed Howitzer 

- 


. 


- 

- 

400 

13.2 

DAVY CROCKETT 

_ 


_ 

6.4 

_ 

10.5 

- 

11.4 

M-60 Tank 

825 

130.0 

710 

109.3 

720 

117.2 

240 

45.6 

M-113 Pers. Carrier 

1,800 

50.5 

3,030 

77.9 

3,000 

74.2 

2,000 

60.1 

1 Cost data includes 

ground support etjaijment. 








TABLE 6 - ARMY PROCUREMENT (cont’d) 


Fiscal Years 


1961 I962 — 1963 ~ 19^~ 




Cost 

qty 

Coat 

Qty 

Cost 

Qty 

Cost 

WEAPONS AND COMBAT 









VEHICLES (cont'd.) 









T-114 Re eon. Vehicle 

- 

_ 

1,215 

51.7 

1,200 

37-3 

1,200 

37.8 

Comaand Post Vehicle 

- 

- 

270 

9.3 

650 

20.1 

630 

21.6 

All Other Items 

- 

118.3 

. 

177.9 

- 

131.2 

- 

169.4 

$E5T5 

Total 

T 

$331.5 

- 

$593.7 

- 

$535.0 

- 


TACTICAL & SUPPORT 
‘^yR'ffTCl£S 


Truck, l/4-ton 

7,524 

30.2 

14,625 

54.2 

12,000 

39.7 

10,000 

34.7 

Truck, 3/4- ton 

7,100 

30.2 

4,750 

20.2 

10,000 

43.1 

8,000 

34.5 

Truck, 2-l/2-ton 

6,033 

46.8 

6,364 

51.3 

10,000 

87.7 

8,000 

69.7 

Truck, 5-ton 
Truck, Tractor, 

2,250 

27.1 

6,899 

8L.1 

4,730 

64.7 

4,234 

54.4 

10- ton 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

500 

14.6 

Seal-Trailer, 12-ton 
Heavy Equipment 

- 

- 

1,203 

5.7 

400 

1.9 

3,168 

15.0 

Transporter 

2 

.2 

- 

.3 

280 

19.9 

200 

13.5 

All Other Items 

- 

34.9 

$17^4 

- 

74.7 

$28716 

- 

89o 

- 

106.7 

Total 

C0M4JNI CATIONS & 
KISCTRONICS 




$3^3 


$343.1 


STARCOM 

- 

_ 

- 

27-5 

- 

76.8 

- 

59.0 

Coma. Security Equip. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29.4 

- 

25.0 

ASA Intell. Equip. 

- 

- 

- 

- ' 

- 

22.2 

- 

21.4 

AN/FRC-25 Radio 

- 

- 

8,570 

16. 5 

10,800 

17.5 

10,000 

20.2 

AN/VRC-12 Radio 3,935 

35.7 

10,115 

67.4 

7,544 

33.9 

5,000 

22.4 

AH Other Items 

- 

159-7 

- 

385-9 

- 

135-8 

- 

$405.9 

Total 

- 



$2990 

- 

$315.6 

- 

OTHER SUPPORT EQUIP- 


- 

63-5 

" 

l4l.o 

- 

216.2 

- 

243.1 

AMMUNITION ( Thous . > 
7. 62mm Cartridge 

253 

22.5 

11 

1.7 

519 

46.7 

879 

79.1 

105mm HE Cart. 

125 

16.8 

424 

59.9 

i;i 

21.0 

380 

38.4 

155mm HE ProJ.XM- 

402/T-379 




55.5 

360 

78.4 


67.5 

90mm Cart. (all types) 

423 

10.7 

459 

20.8 

- 

_ 

952 

39.3 

All Other Items 

- 

219.1 


241.4 

- 

212.9 


365.0 

Total 

- 

$277.1 

- 

$379.3 

- 

$359.0 

- 

$589-3 

PRODUCTION BASE PROGRAM 

_ 

75.0 

_ 

146.4 


114.8 

_ 

143.2 

TOTAL ARMY PROCUREMENT 

_ 

$1754.1 

_ 

$2632.1 

_ 

$8643.7 

- 

$3316.0 





TABLE 7 


- GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY SHIPS 


I. ACTIVE FORCES 

Attack Carriers 
CVA(Nev) 

CVAN ( Enterpri s e ) 
CVA(Forrestal) 
CVA( Midway) 
CVA(EBsex) 


/ Fiscal Year 

9 %! 

1962 * 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


6 

J. 

? 

4 

4 

4 

3 

12 

is 

15 

15 

ii 

12 

12 

12 

9 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

4 

12 

4 

13 

A 

2 

15 

2 

15 

2 

Si 

2 

±5 

1 

13 



1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

10 

13 

19 

21 

28 

28 

28 

J . 

J. 

5 

j . 

1 

30 

30 



13 

15 

J2 

§3 

23 

12 

7 

13 

17 

22 

23 

25 

38 

45 

203 

212 

190 

179 

180 

1 

167 

4 

137 

6 

117 

6 

27 

237 


iM 

235 

M 

_3g 

228 

i 

47 

g£ 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

9 

15 

22 

13 

16 

19 

25 

28 

31 

4l 

48 

9 

9 

9 

9 

11 

18 

25 

31 

83 

"10? 


75 

103 

69 

103 

65 

105 

56 

105 

J2 

105 

26 

105 

86 

87 

87 

87 

88- 

88 

88 

88 

ill 

131 

133 

134 

128 

120 

n4 

109 

202 

213 

212 

212 

207 

204 

199 

194 

W 

872 

830 

836 

825 

in 

807 

800 

4o 


40 

45 

48 

48 

48 

48 

11 

ll 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

si 

11 


SI 

80 

So 

So 

So 


CGN 

cg/clg/cag 

CA(Gun) 

Total Cruisers 

Frigates 
DLGN 
DLG 

DL(Gun) 

Total Frigates 

Destroyers and Escorts 
DDG 

dd/dde/ddr 

DEG 

de/der 

Total Destroyer Types 237 281 24-0 23? g 33 £i£. ££2. 

Small Patrol 

Attack Submarines 
SSN( Nuclear) 

SS (Modernized) 

SS ( Unmoderni 2 ed ) 

Total Submarines ^ 

Mine Warfare Vessels 

Amphibious Ships 

Auxiliary Ships 

TOTAL ACTIVE FORCES 
II. RESERVE FORCES 
Destroyer Types 
Mine Warfare Vessels 

TOTAL RESERVE FORCE 

a/ Includes ships retained for the^BerHn^^^^^j 



TABLE 8 


GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY SHIP CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION PROGRAM 


Authorized for Start of Construction In Fiscal Year 



1961 

1962" 

1963 

19~54~~ 

I9fo9 

1966” 

1967 

“TJSB 

Nev Construction 









CVA - Attack Carrier 

1 


1 


1 


1 


CVS - ASW Carrier 








1 

Frigates 

3 

7 



1 

2 

3 

2 

Destroyers 

2 








Escorts 

3 

6 

8 

10 

8 

14 

15 

17 

Small Patrol 



2 

6 

6 

10 



SSN-ATT Sub (Nuclear) 

1 

3 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Mine Warfare 






4 

5 

7 

Amphibious 

1 

4 

5 

5 

7 

10 

10 

8 

Log. Supt Auxiliaries 

3 

1 

1 

3 

8 

8 

16 

13 

Total New Construction 

1-4 

21 


j° 


jt 

=55 

.2 

Conversion 









Frigates (DL to DLG) 






1 



Destroyers (FRAM i) 

14 

14 

24 

19 





Guided Msl Destroyers 




7 

15 




SS-ATT Submarine 


6 



7 

8 

6 

6 

Amphibious 





1 

1 



Mine Warfare 



1 

1 





Log. Supt Auxiliaries 

1 


5 

7 

5 

4 

3 

3 

Total Conversions 

15 

20 

30 

34 

28 

14 

9 

J 

Total Const. & Conv. 

Jl 

~4l 

J2 

64 

69 

68 

64 

J3 

Total Cost of Ships (M) 

$896 

$1321 

$1692 

$1617 

$2375 

$2118 

$2547 

$2188 

Tending & Service Craft 

2 

7 

10 

•15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Fire Damage, CVA- 64 


40 



_____ 





Gross Cost 

$899 

$1368 

$1702 

$1632 





Net Adv Procurement 

-5 

+17 

+34 

-3 






$894 $1389 *1736 $1629 
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TABLE 9 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY AND MARINE CORPS OPERATING AIRCRAFT 
(Active Forces and Reserves ) 


End Fiscal Year 


Attack Carrier Air Grp s.%/ 
Fighter Bombers 
F-lll(TFX) 

F-4B(f4h) 

F-8(f8u) 

Other (F-3B/F-6A) 

Total 

Attack 

A-4(a4d) 

A-6a(A2F-1) 

A-1H/J( AD-6/7) 
af-le(fj-4b) 

Total 

Heavy Attack 
A-3A/B(A3D-l/2) 
A-5A/B(A3J-l/2) 

Recon/Countermeas . 

A-5C(A3J-3) 

rf-8a(p€u-if) 

RA-3B(A3D-2P) 

Other 

Total 

Fleet Air Early Wing 
E-2A(W2F-1) 

Other 

Support Aircraft 


1961 1§62 1963 19^ lg^f"' 1966 l$ 6 j 1968 


TO 


92 


21 


124 

201 


Carrier AS W Air Groups. 0 / 
S-2(S2FT 
SH-34(HSS-l/lN) 
SH-3A(HSS-2) 

Station Support Ac ft 

A-4(a4d-2N) 

Total Carrier 

Patrol Aircraft Sqns .^/ 
P-2(P2V) 

P“3A(P3V-1) 

S-2(S2F-l) 

Seaplanes (P5M) 

Support Aircraft 
Total Patrol 


111 

246 

159 


TOTAL CAR. AIR GRPS. 1716 1828 


159 

284 

66 


509 

233 

10 

m 


116 

IT 


55 

21 

Jl 


157 

171 


sfci 

109 

61 

38 

E 5a 


3^3 

126 
84 
_ 7 

TfG 560 


180 

284 

38 


m 'm 102 


492 

7 

220 

719 


125 

29 


60 

20 

22 

102 


145 

172 

1801 


209 

57 

111 

37 

4 l 4 


259 

38 

80 

6 

383 


492 

32 

195 


113 

15 


36 

54 

19 

22 

131 

13 

132 


235 

220 


492 

54 

173 


96 


78 

36 

17 

20 

4 o 

109 


209 

30 

138 

34 

4 n 


225 

63 

80 

6 


209 

11 

157 

33 

4 io 


185 

97 

80 

6 

358 


276 

182 


492 

68 

161 


304 

155 


492 

95 

131 


104 


72 

28 

17 

20 

121 

64 

81 


209 

168 

31 

468 


139 

131 

80 

6 

356 


8 

345 

90 


4f9 443 


492 

88 

131 


719 719 721 VS 711 


101 


68 

24 

15 

1 £1 

85 

60 


167 167 155 154 

rrgg 1737 1721 1702 


209 

168 

29 

27 

433 


97 

164 

80 

6 


94 


66 

24 

15 

JL8 

m 

110 

35 

££ 

1667 

209 

168 

26 

36 
439 


45 

197 

80 

6 
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TABLE 9 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY AHD MARINE CORPS OPERATING AIRCRAFT 
(Active Forces and Reserves) Cont'd 


1961 

Fleet Tact Spt Sqns 
Heavy Transports 
Medium Transports 
C-lA(TF-l) 

Total Fit Tact Spt Sqns 64 

Fleet Support Squadrons 
Opnl Test & Dev 
Helicopter Cmbt Spt 
Fleet Util. Sqns 

Total Fit Support 279 

Other Support Aircraft 295 

TOTAL ACTIVE NAVAL ACFT 3107 


Marine Operating A/C 
Air Wing Aircraft 
F-4B (F4H-1) 

F-8 (F8 U) 
f- 6 a (F4D-1) 

A-4 (A4D-2/2N/5) 

AF-1E (FJ-4B) 

A-6A (A2F-1) 

EA-6A (A2F-IH) 

RF-8A (F8U-IP) 

kf-4b (rf4h) 

RF-10B (F3L-2Q) 

CH-46A (HRB-l) 

UH-34D (HUS-1) 

Other Helicopters 
Support Aircraft 
Total Air Wing A/C 
IMF-Support -Aircraft 
Air Bases-Support A/C 

TOTAL ACTIVE MARINE A/C 

Navy & Marine Reserve 

Fighters 
Attack 
ASW-Patrol 
VS-Search 
HS -Search 
Transports 
Support Aircraft 
TOTAL RESERVE 


End Fiscal Year 


30 

11 

1 

34 

118 

166 

w 


2 

158 

77 

258 


26 

24 



1963 

1964" 

196? 

1966 

1967 

1968 

31 

31 

30 

30 

30 

30 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

26 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

H 

Ji 

70 

JO 

70 

70 

34 

34 

32 

31 

30 

30 

100 

102 

108 

104 

119 

n6 

l4o 

274 

l4o 

l4o 

2H0 

138 

273 

2^f 

m 

297 

223 

260 

234 

232 

223 

3238 

3217 


^2 

|°2i 

m . 

39 

90 

105 

150 

195 

225 

162 

162 

120 

75 

30 


69 

18 





260 

256 

240 

220 • 

220 

200 


4 

15 

30 

30 

45 


2 

16 

24 

27 

27 

27 

27 

22 

6 





5 

21 

27 

27 

24 

22 

11 

3 


244 

2 

22 

50 

98 

189 

278 

282 

272 

262 

171 

116 

65 

69 

102 

123 

139 

144 

128 

124 

103 

_22 

_2I 

86 

Iop4 

107 g 

To5I 

11 11 

1125 

Tn5 

52 

52 

5 6 

56 

54 

53 

50 

46 

45 



_J£ 



UE2 

1212 

1224 

1212 

154 

128 

138 

101 

H9 

156 

192 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

132 

132 

132 

132 

132 

132 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

74 

74 

74 

74 

76 

74 

74 

73 

73 

73 

72 

71 

-2 

3ll 


jk 

a! 

28 


a / Includes Replacement Training Groups and Squadrons. 
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TABLE 10 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY AND / 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT ! 


CORPS 



FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FT 67 

FY 68 

Navy Aircraft 








Fighte r 

f-4b (f4h-i) 

79 

99 ^ 

88 

88 

75 

75 

75 

F-111B (TFX) 
F-8E (F8U-2NE) 

68 

60 



15 

24 

24 

Total 

147 

m. 

— 58 

— 55 

—29 

22 

22 

Attack 








A-4E (A4D-5) 

119 

100 

75 

80 

80 



A-4C (A4D-2N) 

20 







A-6A (A2F-1) 
Total 

sM 

_ jti 
-Jkl 


28 

108 

28 

108 



Recon/Countermeasures 



8 





A-5C (A3J-3) 

20 

23 





Fit Air Early Wing 





36 

36 

36 

E-2A (W2F-1) 

12 

24 

24 

36 

Carrier ASW 








S-2E (S2F-3) 

51 

48 

48 

43 

48 
— 45 



SH-3A (HSS-2) 
Total 


— M 

— 1 

48 

zn 



Patrol 








P-3A (P3V-1) 

42 

48 

48 

1*8 

48 

48 

48 

SP-2H (P2V-7S) 
Total 

47 

— 45 

— 45 

— 45 

— 45 

— 45 

— 45 

Fit Spt Hecptrs 








CH-46A (HRB-l) 
UH-34D (HUS-1) 

14 

36 




35 


UH-2A (HU2K-1) 
UH-1E (HU- IE) 

48 


8 

6 

6 

4 


Total 

— 52 

zn 


5 

5 

— 4a 

4 

Fit Tact Support 








C/KC-130 (GV-1U/2U) 

7 


4 





C-2A (W2F-COD) 
Total 

T 



12 

12 

11 

u 



Trainer 








TC-4B (vrm) 



10 

10 




T-2B (T2J-2) 
T-39D (T3J-1) 

10 

32 

12 

72 

72 

72 

72 

u-8f (vt(ap)) 

Total 

10 

22 

_ p. 
4j 

nfi 

IE 

12 

zn 
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TABLE 10 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM^ (Corn 'd) 




Ti 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

py 66 

FT 67 

FY 60 

Mission Siqpport 








c-4b (vim) 




8 

? 

? 

? 

T-39A (T3J-1) 




12 

14 

14 

X4 

U-3 (VT-AP) 




_22 

32 

— 30 

zis 

=M 

Total 

Total Navy Aircraft 571 

~1E9 

HE 

ui 



Marine Corns Aircraft 








Fighter 








F-4C (F4H-1) 

39 

51 

44 

44 

57 

57 

57 

F-I.11B (TFX) 
F-8E (F8U-2NE) 
Total 







28 

=8 

=J 

— EE 

— m 

Z2 

=2 

— 55 

Attach 








a-4e (a4d-5) 

61 

8C 

45 

4o 

40 



A-6A (A2F-1) 



zfi 

20 

20 



Total 

51 

— 5o 

— So 

— So 



Recon/Counte rmeasures 








EA-6A (A2F-1B) 

1 

12 

12 

9 




RF-4c (HF4H-1) 



12 

24 




Total 

1 

12 

24 





Helicopters 






85 

24 

96 

ch-46a (hhb-i) 
CH-53A (HHX) 

14 

36 

60 

16 

90 

24 

120 

24 

UH-1E (HU- IE) 


30 

48 

40 

18 

18 

8 

UH-2A (HU2K-1) 
UH-34D (HUS-1) 

85 


18 





Total 

1—22 

— 66 

142 

_i5k 

ZM 

ZM 


PE 6 l 

FY 62 

FY 63 FY 64 FY 65 FY 66 FY 67 

FY 68 

Total Navy & Marine Corps 








Aircraft 

688 

805 

788 

681 _ 

836 751 533 

-221 


Procurement Cost 
(In Millions) 


$1,833 $2,275 $2,004 


a/ Aircraft and cost shewn are mainly for General Purpose Forces. 

Excludes 4 aircraft financed under ROT4E In FT 64. 
c / Includes 27 aircraft to be procured from Air Force. 



TABLE 11 


GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - AIR FORCE AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


End Fiscal Year 


Active Forces^/ 

1961 

1962 

1963 " 

1964 


1966 

1967 

1968 

Tactical Fighters 









F -84 


300 

222 

129 





F -86 


75 







F-100 

910 

860 

762 

660 

585 

416 

147 


F-101 

75 

66 

66 

66 

66 




F-104 

72 

129 

54 

54 




462 

F -105 

122 

265 

. 39 U 

516 

516 

516 

498 

F-4C 




93 

369 

613 

882 

1029 

F-lll (TFX) 
Total A/C 

H 79 

16952/ I 51 S 

I 51 H 

1555 

1555 

18 

1555 

15 S 5 

No. of Wings 

16 

23 

21 

21 

21 

21 

a 

a 

Tactical Bombers 


1*8 







B-57 

148 

1*8 

1*8 





B -66 

1*8 








Tactical Recon 









RF-84 


72 






108 

RF-101 

144 

128 

128 

128 

128 

112 

108 

RF-4C 





72 

198 

252 

252 

RB-66 

108 

108 

, 108 

108 

36 



iso 

Total A/C 

252 

“3052/ -236 

“235 

236 

310 

155 

No. of Squadrons 

l4 

18 

14 

14 

14 

18 

20 

20 

^oIn $a^ous A/C Variable UE 20 

*8 

* 

ll? 

40 

184 

184 

184 

184 

Interceptor Fighters 









F -89 

12 

12 







F-102 

287 

275 

269 

243 

237 

231 

231 

a9 

Total Active A/C 
Air National Guardi 

1946 

2522 

2259 

2269 

2233 

2279 

2320 

2308’ 

Tactical Fighters 



67 

147 





F-84 

300 


150 




F-86 

125 

50 

127 

100 

25 




F-100 

100 

50 

132 

144 

250 

375 

375 

375 

F-101 





67 

64 

50 

F-104 





50 

50 

49 

48 

F-105 

Total 

“555 

loo 

“355 


“Sof 

”5§ 

48 

“536 

ii 

Tactical Recon 







60 

60 

B/RB-57 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

RF-84 

1 kk 

54 

137 

133 

129 

124 

120 

116 

KC-97 Tankers 
Total ANG A/C 

22 

10 

~gl* 

J 

~d*T 

j 

-JO 

ML 

~7ig 

* 


a/ Excludes 120 MATADOR Missiles In FI 196lj T2 MACE A' a In FI 1962 and 88 MACE A*a 
In FI 1963 thru FI 1968; 36 MACE B'a In FI 62 & ?4 MACE B'a in FI 63 thru FI 68. 
b/ Possessed aircraft. 

ej Includes Air National Guard active status. 



TABLE 12 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Type of Aircraft 

1961 

1962 

F-105 

l 80 

231 

,f-4c(f-ho) 

F-lll(TFX) 


30 

RF-4c(RF-110) 

RF-lll(R-TFX) 


2 


lg63 

Fiscal Year 

1955 T9&5 

1966 

1967 

1968 

107 






307 

3^3 

336 

336 

19 




10 

55 

1 12 

237 

24 

129 

164 

2 

4l 

60 


Totai ^0 J 63 = 4|8 472 510 393 ' 172 297 

Procurement Cost 

(In Millions ) aj ft09 $667 $1135 $1099 


a/ Includes flyaway aircraft, initial spares, advance "buy, peculiar AGE 
and training devices. 



TABLE 13 - AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT FORCES*/ 


Active Forces 
C-9T 
C-118 
C-121 
C-123 
C-124 
C-130 

C-133 

C-135 

c-i4l 

Total Active 


Air Force Reserve 
C-119 
C-123 
C-124 

Air National Guard 
C-9T 
C-123 
KC-97 

Total Res & Gd 

Ho. of Res AUG A/C with 

Strategic Lift Capability 
30-day airlift capability 
to S.E. Asia (tons) 

To Europe (tons) 

Sealift(No of active ships) 
Troop Ships 
Cargo Ships 

General Purpose 
Roll-on/Roll-off 
Special Purpose 
Tankers 

Forward Floating Base 
Project Ships 
Total 


End Fiscal Year 


1961 

1962 

1963 ~ 

1954 " 

mi 

1965 

1967 

1968 


48 







107 

95 

95 

48 





56 

5 6 

28 





96 

80 

80 

80 

80 

48 



260 

316 

300 

300 

192 

80 



208 

240 

29? 

444 

540 

540 

540 

540 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

40 

4o 

40 


42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

38 


jgy 



16 

80 

160 

208 


f "888 



252 

jH 

8g4 

592 

592 

592 

592 

448 

384 

288 

288 

48 

4o 

48 

&/ 

48 , 
20S/ 

48 

112 

48 

216 

48 

288 

48 

288 

88 

40 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

as 


S 

3% 

as 


~t5o 

as 


4o 



j 


4l6 

4l6 

14,700 20,000 23,000 25,300 2 

9,500 

39,400 

52,000 54,500 

32,000 42,400 49,000 54,100 & 

2,300 

78,800 303, 300 ior, 100 


16 

16 

16 

16 

16 




13 

14 ; 

14 

14 

14 

13 

12 

11 , . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 S/ 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

"101 

~10S 

"loS 

as 


12 

12 


a/ Numbers of aircraft are derived by multiplying authorized squadron unit equipment 
by the number of squadrons. 

b/ Includes 48 C-97's activated from the ANG and 40 0-124*8 activated from the Air 
Force Reserve, 
c/ Possessed aircraft, 
d / Builds up to 7 by FT 1970. 
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TABLE iU - AIRLIFT AHD SEALIFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Fiscal Year 



1361 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967" 

Airlift 








C-130 

57 

93 

l44 

114 




C-135 

20 

15 






C-l4l 



16 

45 

84 

84 

18 

Total 

77 

108 

160 

m 

84 

84 

JB 

Sealift 








Roll-on/Roll-off 
Cargo Ships 



1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

Total Procurement Cost 
(In Millions) 








Airlift^/ 

$ 236 

$ 1*56 

$ 540 

$643 




Sealift 



20 

22 




Total 

$ £36 

$456 

$ 560 

$ 665 





a/ Includes flyaway aircraft, Initial spares, advance 'buy, peculiar AGE, and 
training devices. 
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TABLE 15 - SUMMARY OF STRENGTH, DRILL STATUS, ETC. 

FOR RESERVE AND GUARD FORCES 

(In Thousands) 


End Fiscal Tear 



1361 

1962a7~ 

1963 

1264 

Army Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

301.8 

59.3 

361.1 

261.5 

48.3 

30978 

274.5 

48.4 

322.9 

281 .cS/ 

8o.4 

361.4 

Army National Guard 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

393.8 

355TB 

361.0 

35170 

375.5 

3753 

384.4S/ 

384.4 

Naval Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

129-9 

8.0 

111.3 

122.0 

126.0 

10.1 

Total Paid Status 

137-9 

T5£T 

Marine Corps Reserve 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

43.8 

2.1 

“5S7o 

k6.6 

2.0 

48.6 

^5.5 

2.8 

TS73 

^5.5 

“1^1 

Air Force Reserve 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

64.5 

75.9 

58.4 

10.7 

” 69.2 

61.0 
9.0 

70.0 

61.0 

11.2 

72.2 

Air National Guard 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

70.9 

70.9 

50.3 

"503 

72.0 

I^To 

72.0 

“72.0 

Total Reserve Forces 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

1004.8 

80.9 

889.1 

68.9 

950 

950.5 

67.9 

969.9 

105.1 

Total Paid Status 

IO 85.7 

1018.4 

1075.0 


a/ Excludes reservists called to active duty during the "Berlin crisis". 

b/ The programmed strength for the Army Reserve Components is 700,000, 
Army Reserve 300,000 and National Guard 400,000. The figures shown 
above are estimates of strengths that will actually he attained. 

cj Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE 1 6 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


(Total Obligational Authority in Millions) 


Research 


Prior 

Tears FY 1962 FT 1963 FT 1964 


Estimated 

Cost 

To 

Complete 


Army $ 


* 73 

$ 96 

$ 106 

Navy 


H9 

126 

143 

Air Force 


70 

83 

89 

ARPA 


2$ 

^ 

24 

Total Research 


U2L 

l 327 

$ 362 

Exploratory Developments 

Army 


l4l 

178 

217 

Navy 


332 

357 

368 

Air Force 


297 

307 

330 

ARPA 


226 

228 

-2^6 

Total Explor. Developmts: 


_22I 

hs& 

1,171 

Advanced Developments 
Army: 

Tri -Service V/STOL Concepts 

1 

7 

12 

10 

New Surveillance a/c (including 

P-1127 Havker) 

2 

7 

12 

10 

Communications Satellite 

80 

103 

51 

20 

ZMAR - SPRINT Hard Point Defense 

5 

18 

37 

0 

Heavy Lift Helicopter 

0 

0 

15 

4 

Anti-tank Weapon System 

34 

25 

28 

5 

Other Advanced Developments 


4 

6 

6 

Sub -total Adv. Dev, -Army 


l64 

161 

55 

Navy: 

Tri -Service V/STOL Concepts 

1 

6 

12 

10 

P-1127 Havker 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Uhdersea Warfare (including 

ARTEMIS, TRIDENT, and other ASW 
projects) 

33 

6l 

75 

Advanced Sea Based Deterrent 

0 

0 

15 

12 

Other Advanced Development 


18 

14 

27 

Sub -total Adv, Dev. -Navy 


57 

104 

127 


$ 


15 

7 


15 

5 
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TABLE 16 -FINANCIAL 8IM4ART OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOH4ERT (cont’d.) 




Prior 

FY 

pi 

FY 

Advanced Developments (continued) 

YearB 

$ 




Air Force: 

Tri-Service V/STOL Concepts 

1 

6 

12 

11 

V/STOL A/C Technology (including 

P-1127 Hawker) 

0 

0 

2 

10 

Communications Satellite 


0 

4l 

52 

X-15 

150 

10 

10 

7 

DTNASOAR 

109 

101 

131 

125 

Space Components 


8 

17 

19 

Low Altitude Supersonic Vehicles 

24 

7 

12 

15 

DISCOVERER 

279 

116 

130 

«79 

MIDAS 

184 

164 

75 

"35 

Stellar Inertial Guidance 


3 

51 

30 

Advanced ICBM 


0 

10 

15 

Large Solid Booster 


14 

26 

34 

Remote Detection of Missile Launch 


0 

7 

10 

Other Advanced Developments 


41 

Jl 

104 

Sub -total Adv. Dev. - Air Force 


470 

602 

546 

TOTAL ADVANCED DEVELOPMENTS 


621 

m. 

128 

Engineering Developments 
Army: 

NIKE -ZEUS 

836 

272 

237 

89 

NIKE-X 


0 

0 

246 

Division Support Missile B (LANCE) 

4 

1 

8 

45 

SHILLELAGH 

(33) 

(23) 

(20) 

32 

Tank Kiln Battle 


0 

1 

8 

Gen. Sheridan Vehicle (AR/AAV) 

5 

7 

12 

5 

Surveillance A Target Acquisition 


45 

48 

50 

Communications & Electronic Equipment 

A Components 


53 

106 

142 

Air Mobility 


36 

23 

39 

Artillery Weapons A Atomic Munitions 


26 

42 

37 

Infantry Weapons 


6 

16 

19 

Other Engineering Developments 


J2 


.21 

Sub -total Eng. Lev. - Army 


515 

569 

809 

Navy: 

Wire Guided Torpedo EX 10 

0 

0 

4 

13 

Aircraft Engines 


0 

4 

16 

Adv. Design ASW Destroyer Escort 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Short Range Guided AS Weapon 


0 

0 

11 

Avionic s Developments 


0 

5 

10 

TYPHON 

78 

44 

55 

6° 

SEA MAULER 

0 

0 

0 

6 

CRANSIT 

61 

17 

25 

16 

Marine Corps Developments 


7 

6 

13 

Other Engineering Developments 


-22 

Jti 

80 

Sub -total Eng. Dev. - Navy 


97 

144 

255 


Estimated 
Cost To 
Complete 


10 

18 

3 

379 

30 

104 

70 

25 


12 


90 

989 

89 

10 

22 

0 


38 

90 

116 

18 

108 

12 

23 
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TABLE 1 6 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (cont'd.) 


Estimated 


Bag. Developments (continued) 

Air Force: 

B-70 

Reserve for RS-70 
MMRBM 

Missile Re-entry Systems 
Satellite Inspector 
TITAN III - Space Booster 
ATLAS Space Booster 
Other Engineering Developments 

Sub -total Eng. Dev. - Air Force 

TOTAL ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 

Management and Support 

Army: 

White Sands Missile Range 
General Support 

Sub -total Management & Support - Army 

Navy: 

Pacific Missile Range 
AUTEJC 

General Support 

Sub -total Mgmt & Support - Navy 
Air Force: 

Atlantic Missile Range 
ASTIA 

General Support (including ’’Development 
Support" contract effort) 

Sub -total Mgmt & Support - Air Force 
TOTAL, MANAGEMENT & SUPPORT 
Onergency Fund 

TOTAL RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT (Excluding Weapons 
Systems Approved for Production) 

Sub -Total — Army 
Navy 

Air Force 
ARPA 

Emergency Fund 


Prior 

FT 

FY 

FY 

Cost to 

Years 

$ 

1962 

* 

1963 

$ 

1964 

$ 

Complete 

800 

220 

221 

81 

28 


0 

6l 

0 

0 

0 

4 

42 

150 

221 


0 

119 

219 

20 

8 

26 

40 

40 

0 

35 

261 

330 

182 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 


_g4 

_22 

61 

0 


379 

853 

904 



991 

1,586 

1.968 



5*+ 

m 

199 


116 

15 

198 

329 

196 

3 

641 

840 

1,368 


4,334 

1,092 

934 

2,056 

252 


66 

14* 

211 

136 

23 

200 

359 

305 

4 

63£ 

944 

120 

5,481 

1,234 

1,090 

2,787 

250 

120 


74 

IgS 

232 


173 

20 

200 

393 


249 

6 

679 

934 


-2S 

5,938 

1,419 

1,287 

2,803 

280 

_ m 
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TABLE 17 - RECAPITULATION OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SPACE PROGRAM 
(Total Obligati onal Authority in Millions) ~~ 


Spacecraft Mission Projects 

X-15 (Research Rocket Aire raft ) 
DYNASOAR (Manned Space Flight) 
DISCOVERER (Component & Development) 
MIDAS (Missile Alarm System) 

Communi cations Satellite System 
ANNA (Geodetic Satellite) 

VELA HOTEL (Nuclear Test Detection) 

TRANSIT (Navigation Satellite) 

Satellite Inspector 

Satellite Intercept 

NIKE -ZEUS Satellite Intercept 

Other 

Subtotal, Spacecraft Mission ProJ. 


Vehicle and Engine Development 
TITAN III 
AGENA D 

ATLAS SPACE BOOSTER 


Large Solid Booster 
Spaceplane Technology 
Space Test Electric Propulsion 
Vehicle Flight Control 

Subtotal, Veh. and Eng. Develop. 


Ground Support 

Atlantic Missile Range (Space -related) 

Pacific Missile Range 

White Sands Missile Range " 

SPADATS (Tracking and Detection) 

SPASUR (Tracking and Detection) 

Other 

Subtotal, Ground Support 

Supporting Research and Development 
(Includes Applied Research and " 
Component Development) 


General Support 

(Includes in-house programs, develop- 
ment support contractors, special 
facility construction, and support 
of space operations not otherwise 
charged to specific programs) 


FY 1961 

FY 1962 

> 14.9 

$ 9.6 

58.0 

101.3 

60.0 

115.9 

109.4 

164.1 

55.2 

103.0 

6.6 

4.3 

3.1 

16.7 

23.6 

22.0 

8.2 

26.0 

_ 

7.0 

2.5 
$ 3*13 

7.0 

$ 57&T9 


$ 35*2 

3.7 

21.6 


13.6 

- 

7.6 

- 

3*0 

_ 

1.8 

~T7 

$ "62.8 

35*5 

$ 60.5 

14.9 

11.6 

- 

.5 

3*3 

21.2 

4.1 

4.1 

"57TH 

$ 

65.1 

$ 150.8 

325*7 

$ 375.4 


FY 1963 

FY 1964 

$ 10.0 

$ 7.0 

130.5 

125.4 

129.9 

79.1 

75.0 

35.0 

95.0 

76.0 

3.0 

1.2 

25.0 

25*7 

45.4 

35*9 

4o.o 

4o.o 

6.0 

28.5 

8.0 

- 

$ 573.3 

5*2 

$ 

$ 261.1 

$ 329.6 

11.6 

- 

10.0 

2.8 

25*7 

34.3 

17*0 

19.0 

3.0 

3.0 

5.0 
$ 3337* 

$390 

$ 107.6 

$ 97.4 

20.5 

39.2 

1.9 

2.2 

30.4 

.. 18,2 

8.6 

21.4 

2.4 
$ rfTT* 

7.9 
$ 5553 

$ 163.2 

$ 177.1 

$ 376.3 

$ 451.0 


Total, Defense Space Program 



$ 793.8 $ 1 , 284 . 3 $ 1,617.6 $ 1^67.6 
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TABLE 18 - GENERAL SUPPORT 
(Total Obligations!. Authority In Millions) 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
Recruit Training 
Technical Training 
Professional Training 
Flight Training 
Other 

TOTAL 

INTELLIGENCE AND SECURITY 


COMMUNICATIONS - TOTAL 

LOGISTIC SUPPORT 
Transportation 

Procurement and Supply Operations 
Industrial Preparedness 
Military Family Housing 
Material Maintenance 
Other 

TOTAL 

MEDICAL SERVICES - TOTAL 

COMMAND AND GENERAL SUPPORT 
Command and Direction 
Weather Service 
Air Res cue /Recovery 
National Emergency Command Posts 
Transients, .Patients and Prisoners 
Construction Support Activities 
Deep Freeze 

Other Command and General Support 
Activities 
TOTAL 

DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT PROGRAM - TOTAL 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT -WIDE ACTIVITIES 
Contingencies 
Claims 
All Other 
TOTAL 

RETIRED PAY - TOTAL 




. ■ V. 

6l4 

792 

972 

558 

517 

505 

1733 

1675 

1807 

259 

152 

152 

302 

707 

740 

560 

485 

443 

3412 

4-2 

"3575 

_Jt2 

7?2 



756 

796 

8l4 

124 

126 

129 

79 

47 

136 

32 

40 

18 

252 

26l 

284 

111 

139 

122 

25 

29 

29 

1470 

1639 

1911 

2849 

3077 


186 

182 


13 

15 

15 

17 

19 

19 

4? 

_JE 


T? 


117 

m ja6 



12Tlt8 

13689 



GRAND TOTAL 
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TABIE 19 - PTHABCIAL SUMMARY OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
(Total Obligational Authority in Millions) 



Ti 62 

FT 63 

FI 64 

Shelter Survey, Mark and Stock 

$139.2 

$ 88 . 92 / 

$ 7.8 

Shelter - Financial Assistance 
Mon-Profit Institutions 

19-85/ 


175 ‘0 

Shelter in Federal Buildings 


20.0 

Warning and Detection 
Warning and Alert 

Radiological Detection and Monitoring 

6.6 

24.7 

U.lS/ 

10.0 

5*0 

3.5 

Communications and Control 

4.6 

2 . 9 £/ 

4.5 

Trainee, Education and Public Information 

6-9 

14.7 

20.5 

Financial Assistance 

Survival Supplies, Equipment and Training 
Emergency Operating Centers 
Personnel and Administrative Costs 

6.2 

3.0 

9.7 

6.0 

8.0 

13*5 

000 

Research 

19.0 

11.0 

15.0 

Management 

12.4 

13.6 

15.7 

TOTAL 

*252^3 

$ 172.7 

$ 300.0 


a/ Includes proposed 1963 supplemental appropriation of $61.9 million. 

h/ Includes $2*3 million of prior year funds for construction of Regional Center 

/ Excludes $2.2 million transferred to Army for civil defense warning and 

communications networks, as follows: 

Warning and Alert $1-3 million 

Communications »nd Control *9 million 
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TABLE 20 - DEPARTMENT C£F DEFENSE PROCUREMENT AND LOGISTICS 
COST REDUCTION PROGRAM 
(in millions) 


Recurring Annual Savings to be Realised 
from Actions in FI's *62 thru Current Year 
As estimated 1/15 /&3 As reported to Pres. 

19&3 1964 1965 IT 1963 FT 19^7 


1. Buying Only What We Need 

a. Refining requirements calculations: 

(1) Major items of equipment 

(2) Initial spares provisioning 

( 3 ) Secondary items 

(4) Technical manuals 

Total from refinement of 
requirements 

b. Increased use of excess inventory 
in lieu of nev procurement 
fl) Equipment and supplies 

(2) Idle production equipment 

( 3 ) Excess contractor inventory 

Total frcm increased use of 
excess inventory 

c. Eliminating "goldplating" 

d. Inventory item reduction 

2. Buying at the Lowest Sound Price 

a. Shift from non -competitive to 

competitive procurement: 

Total $ competitive b / 

Amount of saving 

b. Shift from CPFF to fixed or 

Incentive price: 

Total $ CPFF c/ 

Amount of saving 

3. Reducing Operating Costs 

a. Terminating unnecessary operations 

b. Standardizing and simplifying 

procedures: 

(1) Consolidation of 16 req. systems 
into 1 on T/l /62 

(2) Consol, of 8 l transp.docs into 1 

(3) Reduction of contractor reports 

c. Consol. & increasing efficiency of opa 

(1) DSA operating expense savings 

(2) DCA & Ccmm. system savings 

( 3 ) Improv. transp. & traffic mgmt. 

(4) Improv. equip, malnt. mgmt. 

(5.) Administrative vehicles 

( 6 ) Improv. Military Housing mgmt. 

( 7 ) Improv. real property mgmt. 

Total Program 

a / Savings will be reported as identified. In FI '62 "requirements" for major items of 
equipment were reduced by $24 billion. In PI *63> the Army reduced 1964 pipeline 
requirements by $500 million; and substituted an expanded pr oduction base for a 
mobilization reserve inventory, saying a net of $36 million, a total saving of $536 
million. 

PY 1961 was 32.9$; total annual conversion from sole source of $1.9 billion -- 
savings are 25 $ per dollar converted. 

For the first 9 months of FI 1961 , CPFF was 38 / 6 ; a reduction of $6 billion is 
required to reduce that percentage to 12 . 3 $; savings are 10 $ per dollar converted. 
PY 1963 goal reported in 7 / 5/62 memo to President, on a conservative basis, as 
$750 million. 


a/ . 

a/ 

. »/ 

0 

0 

$ 104 $ 157 

$ 210 

0 

0 

420 

502 

550 

$ 150 

$ 300 

8 


_2° 

0 

0 

532 

684 

790 

0 

lf\ 

(H 

300 

189 

284 

394 

225 

450 

2 

10 

21 

0 

0 

20 

20 

20 

0 

0 

211 

314 

435 

225 

450 

64 

100 

100 

64 

100 

1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

37.0 

289 

38.4 

391 

39.9 

494 

160 

480 

25.8 

289 

& 

12.3 

539 

100 

600 

292 

357 

442 

257 

600 

10 

20 

20 

20 

20 

0 

22 

32 

30 

30 

1 

4 

25 

30 

30 

ns. 





31 

33 

42 

28 

50 

16 

20 

25 

- 

30 

17 

23 

23 

40 

65 

108 

199 

297 

48 

300 

3 

9 

11 

0 

0 

6 

11 

19 

3 

27 

24 

£1894 1 

25$5 

$ 344 ! 

0 

|H55 d/ 

0 

*3082 
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TABLE 21 

Department of Defense 

FT 1963 BUDGET PROGRAMS AND H Bf OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 
By Appropriation Title 


{Millions of Dollars) 


Appropriation Title 

Strategic 

letaliatory 

Forces 

Cont i nental 
Air and 
Missile 

General 

Purpose 

Forces 

Airlift 

and 

Sealift 

Forces 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 

Military Personnel, Amy 


95*3 

2,603.3 

9-9 

Military Personnel, Army (Prop, for separate trans.) 

1*1 .2 

4.5 

49-7 

0.2 

Military Personnel, Navy 

46.3 

1,552.6 

23-3 

Military Personnel, Navy (Prop, for separate tran3.) 

0.2 

0.2 

7.2 

0.1 

Military Personnel, Marine Corps 

0.2 

0.6 

473-0 

“ 

Military Personnel, Marine Corps (Prop, for eep. trans] 


U85.2 

4.9 

316.1 

Military Personnel, Air Force 

l.WT-3 

631.2 

Military Personnel, Air Force (Prop, for sep. trans.) 

13.9 

5.9 

7-7 

39 

Reserve Personnel, Amy 

1 

- 

- 


Reserve Personnel, Navy 

- 

- 

- 


Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 

- 

- 

- 


Reserve Personnel, Air Force 

- 



- 

National Guard Personnel, Amy 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Rational Guard Personnel, Air Force 

- 

- 

- 


Retired Pay, Defense 


1 

“ 



TOTAL - Military 




1 









n 1963 BUDGET PROGRAMS AND NEW aBLIGATTONAL AUTHORITY 
By Appropriation Title 
(Millions of Dollar*) 


Appropriation Title 

Strategic 

totaliatory 

Forces 

Continental 
Air and 
Missile 
Defense 

General 

Purpose 

Forces 

Airlift 

and 

Sealift 

Forces 

Reserve 

and 

Guard 

Forces 

Research 

and 

Develop- 

ment 

General 

Support 

Civil 

Defense 

Military 

Assis- 

tance 

Total 

Programs 

(TOA) 

Financing 

Adjust- 

ments 

New Obli- 
gations! 
Authority 

RESEARCH, DEVELOMEHT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 

Research, Developaent, Test, and Evaluation, Army 
Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation, Navy 
Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation, Air Force 
Research, Development, Test, A Eval., Defense Agencies 
Baergency Fund, Defense 

380.O 

717.4 

0.8 

3.0 

275 

106.3 

168.3 

120.0 

69-6 

J 

1,177.5 

921.7 

2,5015 

250.0 

120.4 

1-9 
4-5 
470. 4 
197.9 



1.286.5 

1.477.5 
3,906.4 

447.9 

120.4 

-230.6 

1,286.5 

1,477-5 

3,675.8 

447.9 

120.4 

TOTAL - Research, Development, Test, end Evaluation 

1,097-** 

31-3 

394.6 

69.6 

- 

4,971.1 

674.7 



7,238.7 

-230.6 

7,008.1 

MILITARY C0HS5WJCTI0N 

Military Construction, Army 
Military Construction, Navy 
Military Construction, Air Force 
Military Construction, Defense Agencies 
Military Construction, Army Reserve 
Military Construction, Naval Reserve 
Military Construction, Air Force Reserve 
Military Construction, Army National Guard 
Military Construction, Air Rational Guard 
Loran Stations, Defense 

22,4 
51*. 0 

7.0 

1.1 
19.7 

33-7 

58.7 

18.7 

6.6 

10.0 

7-8 

4.0 

10.0 

14.5 

8.3 

18.6 

74.0 

112.5 

102.4 

147.1 

35-4 

20.0 

1 

1 

161.5 

203.1 

780.1 
35*4 
10.0 

7.8 

4.0 

10.0 

14.5 

20.0 

-10.1 

-41.7 

to. 3 
-2.0 
-0.8 
+1.0 
-3.0 
-0.5 

151.4 

16J..4 

780.1 

35.7 

8.0 

7-0 

5.0 

7.0 

14.0 

20.0 

TOTAL - Military Construction 

536-1* 

27.8 

111.1 


46.3 

HQ9 

417.4 




■ 

1,109-5 

FAMILY HOUSING 

Family Housing, Defense 




_ 


. 

706.6 

. 

. 

706.6 


596.9 

Operation and Maintenance, Civil Defense 
Research, Civil Defense 

Research A Development , Shelter, A Conetr., Civil Daf. 
(Proposed for separate transmittal) 

: 

: 

: 

: 

1 

: 

■ 


: 

72.6 

38.O 

61.9 

■ 

72.8 
38.O 

61.9 

TOTAL - Civil Defense 

. 




- 


- 

172.7 

- 

172-7 

- 

172.7 

SUB-TOTAL - MILITARY FUNCTIONS 

6,500.5 

1,948.6 

18,081.7 

1,364.8 

1,957.7 

5,481.2 

13,668.8 

172.7 


51,196.2 

-1,235.1 

c 49,961.1 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

1,605.1 

1,605.1 

-280.1 

1,325.0 

GRAND TOTAL - MILITARY FUNCTIONS AND 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

8,500.5 

1,948.6 

18,081.7 

1,364.8 

1,957-7 

5,481.2 

13,688.8 

172.7 

1,605.1 

52,801-3 

-1,515.2 

51,206.1 

RECAPITULATION : 

Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Department of the Air Force 
Defense Agencles/OBD 
Office of Civil Defense 
Military Assistance 

1,947.2 

6,553-3 

291.2 

134.9 

1,522.5 

6,220.4 

8,720.7 

3,140.6 

28.4 

533 

1,263-1 

1,098.0 

371.2 

488.5 

1,233-7 

1,089.8 

2,787.3 

370.4 

3,316-9 

2.864.3 

5.091.3 

2.416.3 

172.7 

1,605.1 

12,188.7 

15,181-5 

20,866.6 

2,786.6 

172.7 

1,605.1 

-489.6 

+74.2 

-710.2 

-109.4 

-280.1 

11,699.1 

15,255.7 

20,156.4 

2,677.2 

172.7 

1,325.0 


a/ Include* proposed supplemental appropriation for civilian pay Increase. 

b/ Included within "Operation and Maintenance, Air Force" In Budget Dociment presentation. 

c/ Includes proposed supplemental appropriations of $39** -7 million: civilian pay Increase, $113-1 million; 

retention of Army reservists, $113.3 million; basic allowance for quarters, $83.8 million; readjustment 
pay for reservists, $5.2 million; military per diem, $17-4 million; and civil defense $61.9 million. 
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Department of Defense 

Vi 1964 BUDGET FBOGUMS AMD NEW OBLICATIONAL AUTHORITY 
By Appropriation Title 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Appropriation Title 

Strategic 
Retal latory 
Forces 

Continental 
Air and 
Missile 
Defense 

General 

Purpose 

Forces 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 




Military Personnel, Army 


92.6 

2,626.0 

Military Personnel, Navy 

56.2 

48.9 

1,569.6 

Military Personnel, Marine Corps 

0.2 

0.6 

487.1 

Military Personnel, Air Force 

1,132.4 

485-4 


Reserve Personnel, Army 


Reserve Personnel, Navy 




Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 


_ 


Reserve Personnel, Air Force 

_ 



Rational Guard Personnel, Army 




Rational Guard Personnel, Air Force 

_ 



Hetlred Pay, Defense 




Military Personnel (Proposed for separate tranaaitt&l ) 

- 

- 


TOTAL - Military Personnel 

1,188.8 

627.5 

5,302.7 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 




Operation and Maintenance, Army 


63.7 


Operation and Maintenance, Navy 

' 167.7 

53 5 


Ope rati co and Maintenance, Marine Corps 


Operation and Maintenance, Air Force 

869.6 

624.1 

607.6 

Operation and Maintenance, Defense Agencies 


_ 

Operation and Maintenance, Army Rational Guard 




Operation and Maintenance, Air National Guard 



_ 

National Board for the Praaotlon of Rifle Practice, Anas 

_ 



Claims, Defense 


_ 


Contingencies, Defense 




Salaries A Expenses, Ct. of Military Appeals, Defense 

- 


- 

TOTAL - Operation and Maintenance 

1,037.3 

741.3 

3,503.3 

PROCUREMENT 




Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Army 


75.6 

2,711.5 

Procurement of Aircraft and Missiles, Mavy 

672.5 

39 

2,323.4 

Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 

702.3 

1,629.0 

Other Procurement, Navy 

133- 

■ 99. £ 

748.4 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

176.1 

Aircraft Procurement, Air Force 

641.4 

103.9 

1,395.1 

Missile Procurement, Air Force 

1,974.4 

17.3 

206.3 

Other Procurement, Air Force 

142.7 

191.9 

253-0 

Procurement, Defense Agencies 

TOTAL - Procurement 

4,266.7 

492.0 

9,442.8 
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Department of Defense 

FY 1964 BUDGET PROGRAMS AND HEW OBLIGATIOHAL AUTHORITY 
By Appropriation Title 


(Millions of Dollars) 








Appropriation Title 

Strategic 
letal iatory 
Forces 

ontlnental 
Air and 
Missile 
Defense 

General 

Purpose 

Forces 

Airlift 

Sealift 

Reserve 

and 

Guard 

Forces 

Research 

and 

Develop- 

ment 

General 

Support 

Civil 

Defense 

Military 

Assis- 

tance 

Total 

Programs 

(TOA) 

Financing 

Adjust- 

ments 

gatlonal 

Authority 

(Appro- 

priatlon) 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AMD EVALUATION 

Research, Develojsaent, Test, and Evaluation, Army 
Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation, Navy 
Research, Development, Test, sod Evaluation, Air Force 
Research, Development, Test, A Eval., Defense Agencies 
Emergency Fund, Defense 

209.6 

374.8 

4.5 

14.3 

103-3 

242.1 

232-7 

15-0 

0.2 

1,361-1 
1,111.5 
2.535-4 
200.0 
150. 0 

ii 

557-6 

167.4 



1.469.9 

1.572.9 
3,729.8 

447.4 

150.0 

- 108.0 

3 , 621.8 

447-4 

150.0 

TOTAL - Research, Development, Test, A Evaluation 

584.4 

18.8 

578.1 

15.0 

0.2 

5,438.0 

735-4 

- 

* 

7,370.0 

- 108.0 

7 , 262.0 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

Military Construction, Arrqr 
Military Construction, Navy 
Military Construction, Air Force 
Military Construction, Defense Agencies 
Military Construction, Army Reserve 
Military Construction, Naval Reserve 
Military Construction, Air Force Reserve 
Military Construction, Army National Guard 
Military Construction, Air National Guard 

3-4 

204.2 

<5.4 

4.6 

83-4 

64.5 

120.1 

88.8 

0.1 

13-4 

6.0 

7-0 

5-0 

6.0 

18.0 

15-0 

41.7 

52-7 

160.6 

100.1 

189.1 

30.2 

20.5 

; 

" 

249.5 
269-9 

631.6 
30.2 

6.0 

7-0 

5.0 

6.0 
18.0 
20.5 

-3-4 

-0.3 

-1.5 

- 1.0 

- 1.0 

- 2.5 

- 2.0 

■ 

TOTAL - Military Construction 

207.6 

97.4 

273-4 

13-5 

42.0 

109.4 


- 

- 

1,2437 

■ESS 


FAMILY HOUSING 

Family Housing, Defense 




1 


PaBi 


- 


739-6 

■fl 


CIVIL DEFENSE 

Operation and Maintenance, Civil Defense 
Research A Development, Shelter, A Construction, 
Civil Defense 


- 

* 

■ 

■ 

■ 

8 


■ 

82.2 

217.8 

■ 

82.2 

217.8 

TOTAL - Civil Defense 


. 






300.0 

* 

300.0 

- 

300.0 

SUB-TOTAL - MILITARY FUNCTIONS 

7,284.8 

1,977.0 

19 , 100.0 

1,443.3 

1,988.4 

5,938-3 

14,621.7 

300.0 

- 

•53,553-5 

- 1 , 372.9 

52 , 180.6 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


- 


- 

- 



* 

1 , 630.0 

1 , 630.0 

- 150.0 

1,480.0 

GRAND TOTAL - MILITARY FUNCTIONS AND 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

7,264.6 

1,977.0 

19 , 100.0 

1,443.3 

1,988.4 

5,933-3 

14,621.7 

300.0 

1 , 630.0 

• 55,183-5 

- 1 , 522.9 

53 , 660.6 

RECAPITULATION: 

Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Department of the Air Force 
Defense Agencies/OSD 
Office of Civil Defense 
Military Assistance 

Proposed for separate transmittal (Undistributed) 

1,945-3 

5,339-5 

241.2 

215-5 

1,520.3 

6.801.4 
8,895-1 

3.403.5 

26.2 

56.1 

1 , 361.0 

1 , 070.1 

377.1 

541.2 

III I 

3,547.4 

2,740.9 

5.683.2 

2 . 650.2 

300.0 

1 , 630.0 

13,105-1 
15,516.9 
20,651-3 
3 , 080.2 
300.0 
1,630 0 
900.0 

- 268.0 

-274.7 

-824.7 

-5-5 

- 150.0 

12 . 837.1 

15.242.2 
19 , 826.6 

3,074.7 

300.0 

1,480.0 

900.0 


a/ Include* $900.0 million proposed for separate tranemtttal under proposed legislation -- not 
distributed by budget program, military department or appropriation title. 
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